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TO THE READER 



It is a pleasure to recommend this useful and well- 
written little book to English readers. It will lx»tli 
interest and help. There are, for instance, a fow 
pages devoted to the question of evidence that will 
be an aid to every oue desirous of getting at the 
truth ing any series of facts, as well as to the 

■f history. No one can read it without find- 
ing out that to the historian history is not merely a 
pretty but rather dillicult branch of literature, and 
that a history book is not necessarily good if it 
appears ta the lit* r.iry critic 'readable and interest- 
Lag.' uur bad because it seems to him ' hard or heavy 
wading.' The literary critic, in fact, is beginning to 

that he raadfl a history as he might read a 

\m on mathematics or linguistics, at his peril, 

and that ho is EU jndtgfl of itfl value or lack of value. 

Only the expert can judge that. It will probably 

<i people to find that in the opinion of 

ion (who agree with Mr H 'ephons 

and with the majority of scholars here) the formation 
and expression of ethical judgments, the approval 
or condemnation of OaiUfl Julius Ccesar, or of Cœsar 
Borgia, is not a thing within the historian's province. 

ist ofind out what can be_ kapJK B about ' 
the characters and situations with which ho is en- 
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gaffed, to put what he can a scertain b efore his rea ders 
i n r^ clear form, an d la stly to oonsider and attemp t Jo 
ascertain what scie ntific use can be made of these 
f acts he has ascertain ed. Ethic on its didactic side 
id outside his business altogether. In fact MM. 
Langlois and Seignobos write for those ■ who propose 
to deal with documents [especially written docu- 
ments] with a view to preparing or accomplishing 
historic work in a scientific way." They have the 
temerity to view history as a scientific pursuit, and 
they are endeavouring to explain to the student who 
intends to pursue this branch of anthropologic science 
the beet aud safest methods of observation open to 
him, hence they modestly term their little book "an 
essay on the method of historic sciences." They ara 
bold enough to look forward to a day, as not far 
distant, when a sensible or honest man will no more 
dare to write history unscientifically than he would 
to-day be willing to waste his time and that of 
othors on observing the heavens unscientifically, 
and registering as trustworthy his unchecked and 
untuned observations. 

Whothor wo like it or not, history has got to bo 
scientifically studied, and it is not a question of style 
but of accuracy, of fulness of observation, and cor- 
rectness of reasoning, that is beforo the student. 
Huxley and Darwin and Clifford have shown that 
a book may be good science and yet good reading. 
Truth has not always been found repulsive although 
she was not bedizened with rhetorical adornments, 
indeed, the very pursuit of her has long been recog- 
nised as arduous but extremely fascinating. Toute 
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trouvaille, as our authors aptly remark, procure une 
jouis* i | 

It will be a positive gain to have the road cleared of 

* mass of rubbish, that has hindered the advance of 

knowledge. History must be worked at in & scientific 

spirit, -j y or chemistry is worked at. As M. 

-Txobos says, " On ne s'arrête plus guère aujourd'hui 

■ ologique la théorie de la 
uce dans l'Histoire. Mais la tendence à expli- 
quer les faits historiques par les causes transcendantes 
te dans des theories plus modernes où la meta- 
l'jue se tivguise BOW dw formes scientifiques." 
We should eoriuinly got rid in lime of those curious 
s •' under irU b in lay disguise lurks the 
auses"; or the pseudo- 
: of the " historic mission (Boruf) 
uted to oarl pk or persons." The study 

of historic facts does not even make for the popular 
newspaper theory "f the continuous and necessary 
pr ogr us s of humanity, inly "partial and 

!!-;ut advances, and k'ivea us no reason to 
attribute them to a permanent cause inherent in 
collective humanity rather than to a Beries of local 
Mci Hut the historian's path is still like that 

Bunyan's hero, bordered by pitfalls and haunted 
by hob*. hough certain of his giant adversaries 

are crippled and one or two slain. He has also his 
own faults to master, or at least to check, as MM. 
Lujglois and Seignnhos not infrequently hint, e.g. 
"Nearly all 1» ginnen have a v- tendmej i" 

go off into superfluous digressions, heaping up re- 
flexion and information that havo no bearing on the 
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h subject. They will recognise, if they think over 
it. that the causes of this leaning are bad taste, a kind 
of naive vanity, sometimes a disordered mind." Again: 
" The faults of historic works intended for the general 
public . . . are the results of the insuilieient prepara- 
tion of the bad literary training of the populariscrs." 
What an admirable criticism there is too of that 
peculiarly Gorman shortcoming (one Dot, b owever, 
unknown olsowhoro), which rosults in men " whose 
learning is ample, whose monographs destined for 
scholars are highly praiseworthy, showing themselves 
capable, when they write for the public, of earning 
heavily against scientific methods," SO that, in their 
determination to stir their public, "they who are so 
scrupulous and particular when it is a question of 
dealing with rninutia), abandon themselves like the 
a of mankind to their natural inclinations when 
they come to set forth general questions. They take 
sides, they blame, they praise, they colour, they oni- 
bellish, they allow themselves to take account of 
personal, patriotic, ethical, or metaphysical considera- 
tions. Abovo all, they apply themselves with what 
talent has fallen to their lot to the task of creating 
a work of art, and, so applying themselves, those of 
them who lack talent become ridiculous, and the 
talent of those who possess it is spoilt by their 
anxiety for effect." 

On the other hand, while the student is rejoicing 
at the smart raps bestowed upon the Teutonic offender, 
he is warned against the error of thinking that " pro- 
vided he can make himself understood, the historian 
has the right to use a faulty, low, careless, or clogged 
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ie. . . . Seeing the extreme complexity of the 
phenomena he must endeavour to describe, he has 
not I doge of writing badly- But he ought 

tilvxiya to write well, and not to bedizen his pi 
with extra finery once a week 

Of course much that is said in this book has been 
said before, bill 1 do not know any book whoroin the 
student of hÎBtory will rind such an organised collec- 
tai and helpful instructions. There are 
aérerai points on which one is unable to find one- 
self nth MM. LangloLs and Seignol 

these occur mainly whore they are dealing witJi 
theory; as far as practical work goes, one tinds one- 
self in ftlxno* incurrence with them. Tli.it 
ow little o :iy in which history is Uughl 
ntudied in England or Canada or the Uni 
is not at all an hindrance to the use <>t' their 
k. The student mftj enjoy the pleasure of making 
is own examples out of English booke Ui the rules 
f down. He may their cautions Against 
og tnd ,: el fallacy with those set 
bat excellent and concise essay of Bonthani's, 
apparently unknown to them. He will 
I sec that we in England have much i<> 
m in this rabjo v from the French. 
J chives are not so tine as oura, but 
take care to preserve their local and pro- 
vincial documents, us wull as their national and 
central records; re theb archivists a regular 
trail udar and all 
that time and (ate have spared ution&ry 
documents We havo n CuthflT than tho pro- 
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vision of a fine central Record Office furnished with 
very inadequate means for calendaring the masses of 
documents already stored and monthly accumulating 
there, though we have lately set up at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London the regular courses of paleo- 
graphy, diplomatic, and bibliography, that constitute 
the preliminary training of the archivist or historical 
researcher. We want more: we must have county 
archives, kept by trained archivists. We must have 
more trained archivists at the disposal of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Rolls, we must have sucli means as 
the Bihliotùque de l'École des Chartes for full reports 
of special and minute investigations and discoveries, 
for hand-lists and the Like, before we can be con- 
sidered as doing as much for history as the heavily 
taxed French nation does cheerfully, and with a sound 
idence that the money it spends wisely in science 
is in the truest sense money saved. 

For those interested in tho teaching of history 
this book is one of the most suggestive helps that 
has yet appeared With a blackboard, a text (such 
as are now cheap), or a text-book (such as Stubhs 
or Prothero or Gardiner), an atlas, and access to a 
decent public library and an average local museum, 
the teacher who has mastered its intent should never 
be at a Iobs for an interesting catechetical lectinv 
or exposition to a class, whether of adults or of 
yo un g er folk. 

Nut the least practical part of the work of MM. 
Langlois and Soignobos has been the consideration 
they have given to such every-dny issues as the 
ceaohor is constantly cailod upon to face. History 
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cannot safely be neglected in schools, though it is by 
no means necessary that the Universities should turn 
out largo bodies of trained historians. It is possible 
indeed that the serious studv of history might gain 
were there fewer external inducements at the Univer- 
sities to lead to the popularity of the History Sob 
But in this very popularity there lies a great op- 
portunity for concer -its, not only to better 
the proo osfloa of study, bid also to clear off the 
vast arrears of alasstflcation and examination of tho 
erroneous historic material at oar disposition tu this 
country. 

Ir authors dint > too 
politician; he has used his 
knowledge as mate: preaching à y Lu 

absolutism in Prus. mist 

opp and so on (English readers will 

easily recall examples from their own countrymen's 
wi>rk> in the r< <me he will have to ally 

himself with the students of physical science, with 
ne mctli own have so much in common. 

his not patriotism, nor religion, nor art but the 
sjlfriT iment ••( ; ruth that is and must be th« history's 

But it is also to be borne in mind that history is 
an exoellen'. authors 

and method of historié in 
vssttigation is s pursuit extremely healthful for she 
mind, freeing it from the disease of credulity," and 

as a discipline though 

se history for this purpose is 

«till in some ways uncertain, and after all it is a 
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matter which concerns Pedagogic and Ethic more 
than the student of history, though it is plain that 
MM. Langlois and Seignobos have not neglected to 
consider it. 

One can hardly help thinking, too, that, in schools 
and places where the young are trained, something 
might be gained by treating such books as Plutaro 
Lives not as history (for which they were never 
tended) but as text-books of ethic, as examples 
conduct, public or private. The historian very pro- 
perly furnishes the ethical student with material, 
though it is not right to reckon the ethical student's 
judgment upon the liistorian's facte as history in any 
sense. It is not an historian's question, for instance, 
whether Napoleon was right or wrong in his conduct 
at Jafia, or Nelson in his behaviour at Naples; that 
is a matter for the student of ethic or the religious 
dogmatist to decide: all that the historian has to do 
is to get what conclusion he can out of the conflict of 
evidence, and to decide whether Napoleon or Nelson 
illy did that of which their enemies accused them 
or, if he cannot arrive at fact, to state probability 
and tho reasons that incline him to lean to t 
affirmative or negative. 

As to the possibility of a "philosophy of In 
u real one, not tho mockeries that have long boen 
disc by scientific students, the reader will tin 

some pregnant remaxkj here in the epilogue and t 
chapters that precede it. There is an absence of u 
reasonable optimism in our authors' views. "It 
probable that hereditary ditierences have contribn 
to determine events; so that in part historic evolution 
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cat and anthropologic Ganse*. 
lumishesuo trustworthy process by which 
it inuy I possible to determine the action of those 
hereditary différences between man and man 
she starts with races 'endowed' each with peculi- 
arities that make them 'disposed to act' somewhat 
differently under similar pressure. " H istory is only 
able to grasp th e conditions of their existence." An d 
what ATijeignoboecalls tho final problem — la evotuz. 
turn produt-'I »■■ ch( h if changed favditjonst — must 
according to him remain insoluble by the legitimate 
processes of history. The student may accept or 
reject thU view u his notions of évidence prompt 
U> M. is at alJ events laid down 

a basis for di a is mffieiently dear terms. 

As to the composition of the joint work we are 

II ^eignobos has been especially 000- 
the ohapterB that toaoh theory, and M. 
LangloLs with those that deal with practice. Both 
Authors have already proved their competence — M 
•s* labours on Modern History have been 
widely appreciated, while M. Langlois' " Hand-book 
prie Bibliography " is already a standard text- 
tk, and bids fab . q so. We are grateful to 

b of them for the pains thoy have taken to be 
dear and definite, and fur their datai n to 

shirk none «<t I nines that have met them. 

They have produced a hand-book that students will 
use and value in pr of it. a book 

that will save tnuoh muddle of thought and much 
Ices of time, a book written in the right spirit Ui 
inspire its readers. We mil b uud to agree with 
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all AT Seignobos* dogmas, and can hardly acci-pr, 
instance, M. Langlois' apology for the brutal méthode 
of controversy that aro an evil legacy from the theo- 
logian and the grammarian, and are apt to darken 
truth and to cripple the powers of those who engage 
in them. For though it is possible that the secondary 
efface of these barbarous scuffles may sometimes have 
been salutary in deterring impostors from ' taking 
up ' history. I am not aware of any positive examples 
to justify this opinion. There is this, however, to be 
said, that fully conscious of their own fallibility 
Langlois and his d| oolhbontoi have supplied 

in their canons of criticism and maxims the best 
corrections of any mistakes into which they may 
have fallen by Uiu way. Is not the House of Fan», 
as the poet tells us, a more wonderful and quail 
wrought habitation than DofMU Dtdaii itself? And 
may not honest historians be pardoned if thoy are 
sometimes confused for a brief moment by the nevor- 
ng noise and marvellous motion of that deceptive 
mint and treasury and fatigued by the continual 
trial and examination of the material thai issues 
therefrom/ Th- it wi]l. at least, learn from 

MM. Langlois anil Bwgnnhog to have no mercy on his 
own shortcomings, to sparo no pains, to grudge no 
expenditure of lime or energy in the investigation of 
a carefully chosen and important historical problem, 
toa. a* Ml "•• rk m hand ko thoroughly 

that it wilJ uut ui*xl to bl '("no again. 

It would be unjust (a otnil here to mention Dr. 
Bernbeims Elsrtono Hell 

Lekrbuch d*r kittoriichen M*tht*U, so justly praissd 
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and ued by our authors, but I believe that as an 
introduction to the subject, intended for the use of 
English or North American students, this little volume 
will be found the handier and more practical work. 
Of its value to English workers I can speak from 
experience, and I know many teachers to whom it 
will be welcome in its present form. 

It would hare been easy to ' adapt ' this book by 
altering its examples, by modifying its excellent plan, 
by cutting here and earring there to the supposed 
convenience of an imaginary public, but the better 
part has been chosen of giving English readers this 
manual precisely as it appeared in French. And 
surely one would rather read what H. Langlois, an 
experienced teacher and a tried scholar, thought on a 
moot point, than be presented with the views of some 
English ' adaptor ' who had read his book, as to what 
he would have said had he been an Englishman 
lecturing to English students. That the present 
translator has taken much pains to faithfully report 
his authors, I know (though I have not compared 
English and French throughout every page), so that 
I can commend his honest work to the reader as 1 
neve already commended the excellent matter that 
he has been concerned in preparing for a wider public 
than the French original could command. 

F. YORK POWELL 

Own CoLLSOt, Oiroin, July 1S98. 
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io of this work is clear. However, it is 

necessary to state succinctly both what oui iuten- 

baa, Hid what it has not been ; for Under this 

same title, " Introduction to the !">tudy of History," 

very différant books have already boon published. 

It has : i urn- intention to give, aa Mr. 

W, R Boyce * has done, a summary of universal 
hist- m of beginners and readers of I 

scanty leisure. 

has it been our intention to add a now item 

H ;■ blindant literature of what Ls ordinarily called 

the " Philosophy of History " Thinkers, for the most 

part not professed historian*, have made history the 

their meditations; they have sought for 

it» * analogies " and its " laws." Some have supposed 

themselves to have discovered " the laws which have 

i he development of huniauity," and thus 

Hve "raised history to the rank of a positiva 

M vast abstract constructions inspire 

with an invincible a priori mistrust, not the general 

publie only, but superior minds as well. Fustal it 

anges, as hi» latest biographer tells us, was severe 

DOJM " totrodoction to the Stud* ti lli-i.-n, I 
Koclwilaitlril. ud Literary," London, 1S9-1. 

1 For •*»oi[Je, P. J ma, in hU Irdmiuciù». 

8»o. 
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on the Philosophy of History ; these systems were as 
i-<-puyiiiini Lu liiin us metaphysicfi to iln.- poôiîrûts. 
Rightly or wrongly (without doubt wrongly), tin.* 
ioBOphy of History, not having been cultivated ex- 
clusively by well-informed, cautious men of vigorous 
uud sound judgment, has fallen into disrepute. The 
reader will be reassured — or disappointed, as the 
case may be — to loom that this subject will find no 
place in the present work. 1 

We propose to e xamine the conditionsani_lhe. 
methods, to i ndicate jhe charac ter anoftlïe l imii-. 
ôThisl uncul^ kno wledge. How du we uoertain, in 
respect of the past, what part of it it is possible, 
what part of it it is important, to know ? What is a 
document f How are documents to bo treated with i 
w:\\ to historical work? What are historical fads ' 
How are they to be grouped to make history ? Who- 
ever occupies himself with history performs, more or 
less unconsciously, complicated operations of criti- 
cism and construction, of analysis and syntlir-U But. 
beginners, and the majority of those who have never 
reflected on the principles of historical methodology, 

1 The history of the attempt* which havo been made to under- 
stand and explain philosophically the history of humanity has been 
iiB'lcrtukeii, as U well known, !>y Fû li.-n I 1 *! int. Mr Flint has 
already given the history of the Philosophy of History in French- 
speaking countries: "Historical Philosophy In France and FnBCll 
Uclgium and (Switzerland," Edinburgh and London, 1893, Svo. It b 
the first Tolome of the expanded re-cdition ol his " History of the 
Philosophy of History in Europe," published twerit.y-Bre years ago. 
Compare the retros|M»ctive (or historical) pari of thsj Prock of N. 
Marseili, La k-iaza dtlla ttorui, 1., Torino, 1S73. 

The most important oricinal work which has appeared In France 
«nee the publication of the analytical repertory of K, Flint is that 
of V. Lacombc. Dr l'hUtoirc MUidêrét mm we «cut.. it>94. 

Cf. Rente Orit iqw, 1895. I 
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make uso. in tho performance of theac operations, 
methods which, nol being, in gêner»!, 
thodfl do ttol Uhti;illy t'ul i.i MH'iiiiiif 
, useful to make known and 
\ i lie theory of the truly ration*] 
ids — a theory which Li now soulii-d in Borne 
paru, though still incomplete in some pointa 
ul importance. 
'Hie present "Lntrodu tin Study of History" 

not as a summary of ascortai l 
or a Kjatcm of general ideas on mnrenal I but 

an essay I of tho h i noes. 

I'rooeed to ttote (he reasons why we liave 

and to explain the 
in wl< to write it. 




ii treat of tho methodology of tho 
scarcely less nomerooA, ud 
at ti -, much bettei favour than 

tho l u tho Philosophy of History. Specialists 

despise I X widespread opinion is expressed 

in tho words attributed to a certain scholar: "You 
ite | book on [iluliilogy; you will do 
mwA bettei bo produo r book with some good 
When I ked bo define phflo- 

aya answer that it is what I work 
reference to J G, Droysen's Pn à «J 
■ > <•/ Uutory,* certain criti t an 

leant to be, and was, a comni 
General! treatises of this I 

fkilttift H & Ufi 164, 
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lire of necessity both obscure and useless : obscure, 
because there is nothing more vague than their 
object ; useless, because it is possible to bo au 
historian without troubling oneself about the prin- 
ciples of historical methodology which they claim 
to exhibit." ' The arguments used by these de- 
spisere of methodology are strong enough in all 
appearance. They reduce to tho following. As 
a matter of fact, there are men who manifestly 
follow good methods, and are universally recognised 
as scholars or historians of the first order, without 
having ever studied tho principles of method ; con- 
versely, it does not appear that thoso who have 
written on historical method from the logical point 
of view have in consequence attained any marked 
superiority as scholars or historians; some, indeed, 
havo boon known for thoir incompetonco or medio- 
crity in theso capacities. In this there is nothing 
that need surprise us. Who would think of post- 
poning original research in chemistry, mathem:i 
the sciences proper, until he had studied the methods 
employed in thoso sciences ? Historical criticism : 
Yes, but the best way to learn it is to apply it; 
practice teaches all that is wanted. 1 Take, too, the 

1 Heme Critique d'hiitoire et de littérature, iSSS, U. p. 29,5. Cf. Le 
I Age, x, (1897). P. 9» : "These books [treaties» on historical 
method] arc seldom read bj those to whom they might be useful, 
amateurs who devote their leisure to historical research ; and as 
tu professed scholars, It Is from their masters' lessons that they 
bave learnt to know and handle the tools of their trade, leartug 
out of consideration the fact that the method of history la the 
samo as that of the other sciences of observation, the gist of which 
can be stated Id a few words, 

' In accordance with the principle that historical method can 
only be taught by example, L. Mariani has given the humorous 
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roxtant works nu historical method, won the most 
recent of them, those of J. G. Droysen, E. A. 
Fr« V. Tariii", U. Chevalier, and others; tho 

»bOfll diligence will extract from them nothing in 
i In way of clear ideas beyond the most obviou-s 
i ■ place truisms. 1 

| recognise that this inannor of think 
is not entirely wrong. The groat majority of 
Ls on the method of pi historical inves- 

tigations and of writing history — what is called 
Uùivric in Germany ami England — are superficial, 
i inreadablo, sometimes ridiculous.' To begin 

Corso pntfico di mrtodaivgia dcUn ttoria to a dissertation on a 
II In the history of Kermo. Bee the Arrhivio deila &eiei<i 

di ttoria patria, xili. (l8ooJ, p. ail. 
lai an account ol Kreeoian'9 work, "Tbe Methods of Historical 
Study," in the Kent Critique, 1SS7, i. p. 376. This work, eaye tbe 
npty and commonplace. We learn from it "(hat history 
a not so hut a study as oudt fondly imagine, that it has point- of 
contact with »M ces, and that tho historian truly worth» 

of the nam** ought to know everything; that historical certitude ta 
unattainable, and that, in order to make the ncareat approach to 

Il nccoaaaiy to haTe constant recourse to the original KM 
thai 11 ta neoowary to know and une the beat modern historian», 
but nr.-r to lake aheal wn. I for gospel. That is alL" He con- 
clodee . Freeman "without a doubt taught historical method fax 
better by example than he ever succeeded in doing by precept." 

Compare Bourvrd et Pécuchet, by G. Flaubert Here wc have two 
simpletons who, among other projects, propose to write history. 
In order to help them, one of their friends sends them (p. 156) 
m taken from the Covr§ of Daunou," such as : "It 
roof to appeal to rumonr and common opinion ; tbe witneesee 
cannot Appear. Reject impossibilities : Pausaniu was shown tbe 
•tone «wallowed by Saturn, Keep in mind tbe skill of forgers, the 
la Ureal of apologist* and calumniator»," Daunou's work contains 
a number of truisms quite) as obvious, and still more comic than 
ataHtwi 

1 Flint (ibid. p. 1 51 congratulates himself on not having to - 
the literature of tftt/orv. for " a very large portion of it is so U 
aa-1 superflolaJ thai it can hardly ever have been of use even to persona 
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with, those prior to the nineteenth century, a full 
analysis of wliich is given by P. 0. F. Daunou in 
the seventh volume of hi^ Gown Afauto I 

.,' aro nearly all of them more fcroata&fl on 
rhetoric, in which the rhetoric is antiquated, and 
the problems discussed are the oddest imaginable.* 
Daunou makes merry over them, but he himself 
has shown good sense and nothing moro in lus 
monumental work, which at the present time seems 
little better, and certainly not more useful, than the 
«.Lilier treatises. 8 As to the modern ones, it is true 

of the humblfi.it capacity, and may certainly now be safely confine»! 
to kindly oblivion." Nevertheless, Flint bas giten in bis book a 
summary list of the principal works of i hi* kind published in 
French-speaking countries from the earliest times. A more peneml 
and oo m pic to account (though still a summary one) of the literature 
of this «abject in all countries is furnished by the Lchrbwh d<r 
hiêtorûchtn Mttkode of E, ISernhcim (Leipzig, 1894. Svo), pp. 143 
o'/j. Flint {who was acquainted with several works unknown to 
nornhfilm) stops at 1893, Bernheim at 1S94. Since 1SS9 the 
Johrrtbeiichtt dtr Otjfhichlairiiirntchaft have contained a [wriodical 
account of recent works on historical methodology. 

1 This seventh volume was publi-hed to 1844. But Daenou's 
celebrated Court was delivered at the College de France in the 
years 1810-30. 

,J The Italians of the Renaissance (My Issus, Francesco Pah 
and other* 1, and after them the writers of the last two centuries, 
«•k what is the relation of history to dialectic and rhetoric ; to 
how many laws tho historical branch of literature is subji-ii , 
whether it is right for the historian to relate treasons, acts of 
cowardice, crimes, disorders ; whether history is entitled to use 
an j style other than the sublime ; and so on. The only books on 
-iV, published before the nineteenth century, which Rive evi- 
dence of any original effort to attack the real difficulties, are lhn*e 
of Leaglct do Fresnoy \3fétf»otU pour ètuditrlhU{»ir<, Paris, 1713). 
and of J. M. Chladcnius [AU'jcmcinc GttcAichlitrijtcruehaft, Leipzig. 
1752). The work ol Culadeniua baa been noticed by Bcnibriin 
(ibid. p. 166). 

* He bas not alway» shown even good sense, fur, in the Court 
lei A itfcWf nu (viL p. 105), whore he treats of a work, SH 
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nions' Pbepaos 

I all havo been able to escape the i wo iLinu 1 - ' - 
to which works of this character an &d — that 

of being the one hand, or commonplace 

other. J. O. Dtorsea'fi (Trurulptu <fa //.■ 

od confused beyond all imagina- 
tion. 1 Freeman, Tardif, and Chevalier roll Ufl nothing 
"'hat is elementary and obvious. Sun followers 
may still bo observed discussing at interminable 
,'h idle questions, such as: whether history is 
a mat ffhat are the duties of history ; 

what is the use of hi llld so on. On the 

r hand, ii.iv i- incontestable truth in the ro- 
ll (he specialists and historians 
■i-e, as far as method goes, self-tan 
with no training except what they have gained I 
praeti'V, or by imjftaftmg and associating with the 
- masters of the craft. 

: many works oq the principles of method 

ith which such works are gene- 

1, and though most professed historians 

ily with no ill result:- 

stion upon historical method, it 

■mi opinion be i trained inference to 

oonclnd- th: and historians (especially 

ritêÊair t , puMUlied in 1670 by Pire Le Moyne, ■ feeble produc 
to *j" the leant, bearing 1 aces of leoUity, 

hbnsclf ui ulopt all t be maxims and pre. 

c-Miuine-1 In tlii» troatUo ; but I believe that, after that of Lucien, 
II to ihK beat we hare jet soon, and 1 greatly doubt whether any of 
tfcaM wboee acqaajataace we bave still to make baa risen to. 

. ar»H originality." Pêro H. Chérot has 

■ tirii.vï Dr VhitUnre In hw Étude 

m* U rU it Ui irvrr.i if» P. Le Voyn<- (Paris, 1SS7. Svo}, pp. 406 *)>]. 

1 Betabeia declare*, however |il>M. p. 177), that this little work 

'.. the only ose which elands at the prêtent level of 
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those of tho future) have no nocd to make them.selvts 
acquainted with the processes of historical work. 
Tho literature of methodology is, in fact, not without 
îtl valut : gradually there has been formed a treasury 
of subtle observations and précise rules, suggi 
by experience, which arc something more than mere 
common sense. 1 And, admitting the existence of 
those who, without having ever learnt to reason, 
always reason well, by a gift of nature, it would be 
easy to sot against those exceptions innumerable 
cases in which ignorance of logic, tho UM of irra- 
tional methods, want of reflection on the conditions 
of historical analysis and synthesis, have robbed the 
work of specialists and historians of much of its 
value, 

Tho truth is, that, of all branches of study, his- 
tory is without a doubt the one in which it is moot 
necessary for students to have a clear consciousness 
of (lie methods they use, Tho reason is, that in 
history instinctive methods arc, as wo cannot too 
often repeat, irrational methods; some preparation 
is linn fore required to counteract the first impulse. 
des, the rational methods of obtaining historical 
knowledge diflbr so widely from tho inothods of all 
other sciences, that some perception of their distinc- 
tive features is necessary to avoid the temptation of 
applying to history the methods of those sciences 
which have already been systematise. This explains 
why mathematicians and chemists can, more easily 
than historians, dispense with an " introduction " to 

1 Flint aays wry well (ibid. p. 1 5) ; •• The conree of Historic has 
been, on the whole, one of advonco from commonplace rcllcctioti 
on history towards a philosophical comprehension of tho condition» 
and processes on which the formation of historical science depend*. 
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! no need to iusist at greater 

length «>n tin- utility of bùtanca] incth'Mlitlogy, for 
there is evidently nothing very nriottfl in tho nttacks 

i h have bean mode ou it. But h behovefl tu fco 
■-■■ns which have led to the com] 
of ihfl nronant work, Fur the last fifty years a 
groat number of intelligent and open-minded men 

•r meditated on tho mothoda of tho historical 

• toea. Naturally we find among them many hh- 
t'-riiuis, university professors, whoso position fiflu 
tilt*! ilerstand belter than others the intellec- 

tual needs of the young; but at tho same time 

ftisaed 1-. I cvon novelists. In this 

connection, Fuste! de Coulanges left a tradition 
twltind him at the University of Taris. "He en- 
doavroured," ire Uf told, 1 "to reduce the rules of 
method to very precise formula; . . . ; in his view 
no task was m pol than that of teaching 

«indents how to attain truth.' 1 among thaïe mon, 
some, like Renan, 1 have been content tu insert 
scattered observations in their general works or 

r occasional writings;* others, as Fustol do 

1 aty P. Golraud, in the Remit de» Deux Monda, March 1S96, 

P f% 

1 Hensu um said tome of Um truest ud best thing* that ha*e 
«r«r b**o nid 00 tho historical sciences in L'Avenir de la , 
<P»rU. iSOO, «vol. writ!. D la 1H4S. 

* Soto* of tb* inr*t ingenious, some of the most logical, and 
sow of lb* meat widely applicable observations, on the method 
of Uw hktoricfti sciences, have so far appeared, not in books on 
BPtt li odology, but in the renews— of which the Revue OUiout 
iffciJoiW r -.'arc is tho type— devoted to the criticism of 

e*w «oiks of history ami nradition. It is a Tery nselol exercise to 
raft Ihrwugti Um- till* nf (he Am* Critique, founded, at Paris, in 
1S67. " tu «force respect f"f BMtbodi to execute justice upon bad 
to aback misdirected and superfl nous work." 
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Coulanges Freeman, Droysen, Laurence, Stubbs, De 
Smedt, Von PHugk-Harttung, and so on, have taken 
the trouble to express their thoughts on the subject 
in special treatises. There are many books, " in- 
augural lectures," " academic orations," and review- 
iclos, published in all countrios. but especially in 
ranee, Gormany r England, the United States, and 
Italy, both on the whole subject of methodology and 
on the different parts of it. It will occur to the 
reader that it would be a far from useless labour 
to collect and arrange the observations which are 
scattered, and, one might say, lost, in these numerous 
books and minor writings. But it is too late to 
undertake this pleasant task ; it has been recently 
performed, and in tho most painstaking manner. 
Professor Ernst Bornhoim, of the University of 
Greifswald, has worked through nearly all the 
modern works on historical method, and the fruit 
of his labours is an arrangement under appropriate 
headings, most of them invented by himself, of a 
great number of reflections and selected references. 
EGs Lr}nhiu*fi rler iiixtori&cken. Méthode^ (Leipzig, 1894, 
8vo) condenses, in the manner of German LtKrb&dur, 
tho sueciul literature of the subject of which it 
treats. It is not our intention to do over again 
what has already been done so well. But wo are 
pinion that even after this laborious and well- 
planned compilation something still remains to bo 
said. In tho first place, Professor Bernheim deals 
lv with metaphysical problems which we con- 
Mi lw devoid of interest; while, conversely, he entirely 
ignores certain considerations which appear to us to 

1 The first edition of tho Uhrbuch is dst*d 1889. 
10 
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i cally and practically, of the grea I 
importance. In the second place, the teaching of 

sound enough, but lacks vigour and 
Lastly, the Làirijuch is not addressed to 
the general public ; both tho language in which it is 
vrittOfl mid the form in which it is composed ret 
i' inaccessible to 1 1 •»* grttl D of French 

readers. This is enough to justify our undertak- 
ing t<> write a book of our own, instead of simpty 
recommending the book of Professor Bernhcim. 1 






II 

to the Study of History' does 
not claim, Like the Lehrl Umeehen Mtthode, 

be a treatise on historical methodology. 8 It is i 
sketch in outline. We undertook its composition, 
at tho beginning of I >lastic year 1896-97, in 

order that the new students at the Sorbonne might 
be warned what the study of history is and ought 

Long experience has taught us the neoentj of 

h warnings. The greater part of those who enter 

I historical study do so, as a mutter 

tot, without knowing why, without having 1 

asked r' her they aro fitted for his- 

jtl work, of the true nature of which they are 

1 Thm bmi work that lia» hitherto been published (in rrenchi on 
hfaftorloai method U * pamphlet by MM. Oh. nnd V. Morlcl. £f 
&£r*er Jt Vkiat» 1S94, S*o», 88 |>ji , extracted from rot it 

■ 
1 One of ua, M. Seignobo*, r<ropu«ea t« p«bl|ah lat#r OS a coin- 
aiete Iftftllac of Historical Methodology, If there appears to be a 
public f.K tin* claw ol work. 
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often ignorant, Genorally their motives for choosing 
an historical career are of the most futile character. 
One has been successful in history at college ; ' 
another fools hhnsolf drawn towards tho past by tho 
same kind of romantic attraction which, we are told, 
determined tho vocation of Augustin Thierry; some 
are misled by the fancy that history is a compara- 
tively easy subject. It is certainly important that 
ie irrational votaries should bo onlightencd ind 
put to the test as soon as possible. 

Having given a course of lectures, to novices, by 
way of " Introduction to the Study of History," we 
thought that, with a littlo revision, these lectures 
might be made useful to others besides novices. 
Scholars and professed historians will doubtless 
have nothing to learn from this work ; but if they 
should iind in il a stimulus to personal reflection 
on tho craft which some of them practise in a 
mechanical fashion, that would be something gained. 

1 It can tmt be too often sUU'd that the study of history, as it » 
prosecuted at school, does not présupposa the same aptitudes as 
the same study when prosecuted at tho university or in after life, 
Julien lin vet, who afterwards devoted himself to tho (critical) 
study of history, found history wearisome at school. M I bcli 
aayfl M. L. Havet, "that the teaching of history [in schools] is not 
organised in such a manner as to provide sufficient nourishment 
for the scientific spirit. ... Of all tho studies comprised in our 
school curricula, history is the only ono in which the pupil U not 
being continually called upon to verify something. When he Is 
learning Latin or German, every sentence in a translation requires 
him to verify a dozen different rules. In the varions branches of 
mathematics the results are never divorced frum their proofs; the 
prvUtvu, too, compel the pupil to think through the whole for 
himself. Whore ore tho problème in history, and what schoolboy is 
over trained to gain by independent effort an insight into the inter- 
connection of events T" [Bibliothèque de l'École da ckartu, il 
p. 84). 
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for the public, which reads the works of histo- 
ittfl, ia it n"t. desi r able thai it should know how 
these works are produced, in order to be ablo to 
judge them better? 

do not, therefore, like Professor Bernheim, 
write exclusively for present and future specialists, 
but also for the public interested in history. We 

Itlnta lay ourselves under an obligation to be as 
no, as clear, and as little technical as possible. 
Bol to be concise and clear on subjects of this kind 
means to appear superficial Commonplace 
on the one hand, obscurity on the other : those, as 
we have already seen, are tho evils between irniafa 
we li.-ive tlio sorry privilege of choosing. We admit 
difficulty. But wo do not think it insuniiutmi- 
able, and our endeavour has been to say what Wti 
had to say in the clearest possible manner. 

The first half of tho book has been written by 
M. binglois, the second by M. Seignobos; but the 
two OoUabetatOM have constantly aided, consulted, 
and checked each other. 1 
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CHAPTER I 

mi BUBCB POB DOCUMENTS (HBDBI3TIO) 

with documents. Documents 

are the traces wl 6j the thought* 

«u "I men of former tuues. Of these 

'ions, howovor, very few leave any 

truces, nml these traces, when then are ai 

•m durable; an acculent is enough to efface 

Now every thought and every action that 

has left risible traces, or nono but what have 

disappeared, is loaf for history; is as though it 

hail never been. For want of dooameiltfl the history 

ise periods in the past of humanity is dos- 

Ûne»l i. F'-r there is DO 

d<rf , iunonts»no history. 
In os from a 

muni to the Emm <>i v.-' the trace, numéro 

precautions are requisite which will be indicnii») in 

17 B 
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the sequol. But, it is clear that, prior to any cm 
examination or interpretation of documents, the 
question presents itself whether there are any docu- 
ments at all, how many there are, and whore thoy are. 
If I undertake to deal with a point of history, 1 of what- 
ever nature, my first step will bo to ascertain the place 
or places where the documents necessary for its treat- 
ment, if any such exist, are to be found. The search 
for and the collection of documents is thus a part, 
logically the first and most important part, of the his- 
torian's craft. In Germany it has rocoived tho conve- 
nient, because short, name of Henristik. Is there any 
need to prove the capital importance of Heuristic ? 
Assuredly not. It is obvious that if it is neglected, 
if the student does not, before he sets to work on a 
point of history, place himself in a position to com- 
mand all accessible sources of information, his risk 
(no small one at the best) of working upon insuffi- 
cient data is quite unnecessarily increased : works of 
erudition or history constructed in accordance with 
tho rules of tho most exact method have been vitiated, 
or even rendered worthless, by the accidental circum- 
stance that the author was unacquainted with the 
documents by which those which he had within 
reach, and with which ho was content, might have 
been illustrated, supplemented, or discredited. The 
KOol&ra and historians of to-day, standing, as they 

1 In practice one docs not u a role resolve to treat a point of 
history before knowing whether there are or arc not document* in 
existence which enable it to be studied. On tho contrary, it is ttip 
accidental discovery of a Joe u in ont which suggests the idea of 
thoroughly elucidating the point of history to which It relates, and 
thus leads to the collection, for this purpose, of other documents of 
tbe same class. 
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in Other respects on an equality with their pre- 
decessors of the last few centuries, are only enabled 
lo surpass them by their possession of more abun- 
dant means of information. 1 Heuristic is. in fact, 
eaaioi io-d.iv than it usod to bo, although the honest 
Wagner has still good grounds for saying : 

die ICStfe] *u erwetVn, 

11 n 1> t; I Icigt !"* 

Let us eudeavour t<> axplain why the ( a of 

<>nce so laborious, is still no easy matter, 

in spite of the progrès mado in the last contins 

and how this essential operation may, in the course 

Hied progress, be still farther simplified 

I. Those who first endeavoured to write history 

I the sources found thoinselves in an embarrassing 

;iion. Were the events they proposed to relate 

recent, so that all the witnesses oi ! hem were not yet 

dead? They had the resource of interviewing the 

witnesses who survived Tbuoydides, Froissart, and 

many others have followed this procedure. When 

Mr. H. H. Bancroft,, the historian of the Pacific Coast 

i] < aEfornja, resolved to collect materials for the 

l many of the actors in which were 

still alive, lie mobilised a whole army of reporters 

r^od to ox tract > from them. But 

u pitiable to see bow the best of the early 6cbolara straggled 
bmtejj, but rainlf, lo eotvo probloms wbiob would not oven 
ha«e eaietod fox Iheru If tboir collections bail not been soincoxn- 
|J«U Till» lack of material was a disadvantage for which the 
brilliant ln^eimiiy could not OOttMBttta. 

is to gain tbo mean* whereby wo mount to the 
lift**" (Ocx-ii i. |) 

» Bee C. V. LaftKtoit. U. B, BmMr^fl ,t Ok ?.. in HM afcM m*tr 
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when the events to be related were ancient, so that 
man then living could have witnessed them, and no 
account of them had boon preserved by oral tradi- 
tion, what then ? Nothing was loft but to collect 
documents of every kind, principally written ones, 
relating to the distant past which was to be studied 
This was a dillicult task at a time wheu libraries 
wore rare, archives secret, and documents scattorod. 
About, the year i860, Mr. Bancroft, in California, 
was in a situation analogous to that of the earlier 
researchers in our part of the world. His plau was 
as follows : Ho was rich ; ho cleared the market of 
all documents, printed or manuscript: ho negotiated 
with financially embarrassed families and corv» its txom 
for the purchase of their archives, or the permission 
to have thoin copied by his paid agents. This done, 
ho housed his collection in promises built for tho 
purpose, and classified it. Theoretically thcro could 
not be a more rational procedure. But this rapid, 
American method has only once been employed with 
sufficient resources and sufficient consistency to ensure 
its success ; at any other time, and in any other 
place, it would havo been out of the question. No- 
where else have the circumstances been so favour- 
able for it. 

At tho opoch of the Renaissance the documents 
of ancient and modern history were scattered in in- 
numerable private libraries and in innumerable d- 
si tories of archives, almost all of them inaccessible, 
not to mention those which lay hidden beneath tho 
;;<>il. their very existence as yet unsuspected. It was 
at that time a physical impossibility to procure a 
of all the documents serving for the élucida i 
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tiuestion (for example, ■ list of nil the m 

scripts atill preserved of an ancient wozk); and if, 

mirnlo. such n list was to be had, it was another 

Utility to consult all these documents oxcept 

at the coat of journeys, expenses, and negotiations 

without end. Conséquences easy to foresee did, as 

or of fact, ensue. Firstly, the diffici 

being insurmountable, the earliest scholars 
id as — employing, as Lhey did, not all the 

Knis. nor the best documents, but those docu- 
tuoh lhey oould lay their broth- sreN 
ly always ill-informed; and their works are 
except so far as lhey He Founded OB 
une&U which have since beeu lost. Secondly, 
■■holors and historians to bo relatively weÙ- \ 
1 were those who, in virtue of their profee- 
had -it'cess to rich storehouses of documents — 
teepera of Archives, monks, magistrates. 
whose order or i d [tossessed libra 

archivée of considerable extent.' 
It actors soon arose who by money 

fttymcnU, or by mote questionable expedients, such 
aa i I, with more <>i less regard for the 

interest--. ientiflc study, "cabinets" of colleo- 

.>riginal and of copies. But these 

■ It» earlier whiilar* wore consclouv of Ihé unfavourable ofcSY- 
acter of the conditions under which tboy worked. They suffered 
keenly from the LaewAcieocy of the instrumenta of research and 
ike mfim uf aomyarleae. Host of them made great efforts to 
obtain faifunnaliuri. Efeooa theic voluminous corrwj» be- 

lli of the leal d'A 'inturies, of which our libraries pre- 
k> moDY piroiou» fragments, and the§e accounts of *eieiiti6c 
-italien for the discovery of historical 
"j name of It<r {Iter Jtaltew*. Aa? • 
ran formerly fashioDAble, 
22 
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European collectors, of whom there has been a great 
'nimber since the fifteenth century, flirter very notice- 
ably from Mr. Bancroft. The Culifornian, in fact, 
only collected documents relating to a particular 
subject (the history of certain Pacific states), and his 
niil.it.ion was to make his collection complote ; n 
Kuropean collectors have acquired waifs and strays 
nul fragments of every description, forming, wln.u 
• -«•m lined, totals which appear insignificant by the 
sido of the huge mass of historical documenta which 
existed at the time. Besides, i' mu not,, in general, 
with any purpose of making them generally accessible 
that collectors like Peire.sc, (raignières, Clairambault, 
Colbert, and many othors, withdrew from circulation 
documonts which were in danger of being lost ; they 
were content (and it was creditable to do as much 
M this) bo share them, more or less freely, with their 
Friends. But collectors (and their heirs) are fickl". 1 
people, and somotimes ocoentric in their notions. 
Certainly it is better that documents should be pre- 
served in private collections, than that they should 
>>■• entirely unprotected and absolutely inaccessible 
to the scientific worker; bat in order that Heuristic 
i!d bo nmdo really easier, the first condition is 
that all collections of documents should bo publie} 

' We may remark, in pacing, a delusion which is childish enough 
but very natural, and very common among; collectors ; they all tend 
to cuggcratc the intrinsic value of the documenta they possess, 
simply because they themselves are the possessors. Documents 
Imvr been published with a sumptuous array of commentaries by 
person» who had accidentally acquired them, and who would, quite 
rightly, have attached no importance to them If they had met with 
them in public collections. This is, we may add, merely a manifest*- 
in a somewhat crude form, of a general tendency again»! whirh 
it is always necessary to guard : a man readily eiagj 
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Row the finest, priv:. 1 odoDfl of documenta — 

libraries and museums combined — were naturally, in 

nope of the Renaissance, those possessed by 

kings. And while other private collections were 

i dispersed upon the death of their founders, 

those, on the contrary, never ceased to grow ; they 

wore enriched, indeed, by the wreckage of all the 

rs. The OàbÙHt dis manuscrits de France, for 

example, formed by the French kings, and by them 

ton «pen to the public, had. At the end of the 

leenth c absorbed the best part of the 

I been the personal work of the 

<1 scholars of the two preceding centuri^. 1 

Similarly in other countries. The concentration of a 

great Dumber <<f historiée] documents in vast public 

(et semi-public) establishments was the fortunate 

result of ni. menus evolution. 

The arbitrary proceedings of the Revolution were 
! m»re favourable, and still uioro enootivo in 
iring the ameiioratian of the matorial condw' 

<■■ -li. The EUvolutian of 1789 in 

-algous movements in other OOOûtriee, led 

Dl oonfiecation, for the profil of the ^tate 

(that is, of everybody), of a hoot of private archives 

and collections— the archives libraries, and museums 

n, the archive»* and Bbrariea of nionas- 

qs aud 8upp Mitions, and so on. In 



ies and s 
telMiMM 



H nt.« he jOHfsws, the documents he ha« 
\w lia* edited, the jienuiru and the que- 



1 8m U DelUlt, Id ' i mnnuieritt de la BiUiathefW Ml 

*U. Park, i86S-5i, ) vols. 41-.. Tho histories of aucient depositories 
of document* which have been reocoUj publUhed in con»ider*bl« 
d or, thi» admirable work. 
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France, in i/yo, the Constituent Assembly thus 
placed the slato in possession of a great number of 
depositories of historical documents, previously scat- 
tered, and guarded more or less jealously from tin; 
curiosity uf scholars ; these treasures have since 
bean divided among four different national insti- 
tutions. The same phenomenon has been more 
recently observed, on a smaller scale, in Germany, 
Spain, and Italy. 

The confiscations of the revolutionary period, U 
m II as the collections of tho period which preceded 
it, have both Leon productive of serious damage. 
The collector is, or rather often was, a barbarian 
who did not hesitate, wheu he saw u clianc 
adding to his collection of specimens and rare 
i mains, to mutilate monuments, to dissect munu- 
]>ts, to break up whole archives, in order to 
possess himself of the fragments. On this score 
many acts of vandalism were perpetrated before the 
Revolution. Naturally, the revolutionary procedure 
of confiscation and transference was also productive: 
of lamentable consequences; besides the <1< -hnninh 
v.lnrli was the result of negligence and thot vhiofa 
was due to the mere pleasure of destroying, the 
ruinate idea arose that collections might be 
systematically wmbi, those documents only to bo 
preserved wlueli «ere "interesting" or "useful," lin- 
net to be got rid of. The task of weeding was 
entrusted to well-meaning but incompetent end 
overworked men, who were thus led to commit 
imparable havoc in our ancient archives, At. the 
there are workers engaged in tl 
requiring an extraordinary amount of time 
2 4 
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patience, and care, of restoring the dismembered 
collections, and replacing the fragmente which ■■ 

it' «1 ta -<• brutal a manner by these zealot 
but unreflecting manipulators of historical docu- 
ments. It must bo recognised, moreover, that the 
mutilai ions duo to revolutionary activity and the 
pre-revolntîanary ». Hectors are insignificant in oom> 
parison with thus.- which are the result of accidrut 

destructive work of lime. Bui had I 
been ten limes as serious, they would have 1 

pfOTlfld by two advantages of the first 
important ■••. 00 which we cannot lay loti much 
{ t i the concentration, in a relatively small numl» r 
ones, of documents which were formerly 
and, as it were, lost, in a hundred different 
the opening of these depositories to the 
The remnant of historical documents which 
has survit m] the destructive effects of accident rod 

it last safely housed, olftattl 
made accessible, nted as public propei 

Ancient historical documents are now, as wo have 
od preserved chiefly in those publie 
ii are called archives, libraries, and 
^^^Hus. J' is true that this does not apply to all 
documents ; in spite of the unceasing ftocpu- 
i lions by purchase and gift which archives, libraries, 
LSOUms all over the world have been making 
■ year for a long time past, there still e> 
collections, dealers who supply them, and 
rculation. But the exceptions, which 
tbu case are négligeable, do m 

ancient documents which, in 
quantity, still range at large, are destined 
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sooner or later to find thoir way into tho state in- 
stitutions, whoso doors are always opon to lot in, 
but never to let out.' 

It is to be desired, as a matter of principle, tbat 
the depositories of documents (archives, libraries, 
and museums) should not bo too numerous ; and wo 
have pointed out that, fortunately, they are now 
beyond comparison less numerous than they were 
a hundred years ago. Could not the centralisai i<- 
of documents, with its evident advantages for re- 
searchers, be carried still further ? Are there not 
still collections of documents of which it would 
hard to justify the separate existence? Perhop»;* 
but the problom of tho centralisation of documents 
is no longer urgent, now that tho processes of 

1 Han; of the ancient documenta still in circulation arc the pro- 
ceeds of ancient thefts from state institutions. The precautions 
now taken against a recurrence of such déprédations are stringen 
and, In nearly every Instance, an effective as could be desired. 

As to modern (printed) documente, tbc rule of legal deposit 
[compulsory presentation of copies to specified libraries], which 
has now been adopted by nearly all civilised countries, guarantees 
tlu:ir preservation in public institutions. 

' It is known that Napoleon I. entertained the chimerical design 
of rongent niting at Paru the archives of the whole of Europe, mul 
thiit, for a beginning, he conveyed to that city the archives of the 
Vatican, the Holy Koman Kmpiro, the crown of Castile, and others, 
which later on the French were oonipeUed to restore. Conflsoatio 
Is now out of the question. But the ancient archives of the notari 
might be centralised everywhere, as in some countries they 
already, In publio Institutions. It is not easy lo explain why at 
Paris the departments of Foreign Affairs, of War, and of Marine 
rvo ancient papers whose natural place would be at tbc 
Archives Nationales. A great many more anomalies of this kind 
might be mention»!, which in certain cases impede, where they do 
not altogether preclude, resean h j tot the small collections, wb 
existence is not required, are precisely those whose regulations 
the most oppressive. 
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production have been perfected, especially as the 
"ivi'iiiencea arising from a multitude <>l deposi- 
I arc inot by tho oxpodiont, now in gouoral use, 
irSog the dooumenta to travel: it is now 
possible fur the student to consult, without expense, 
public library of tho city whore he resi<!> -, 
niioute belonging, say, to the libraries of St. 
Petersburg, Brussels, and Florence ; wo now rarely 
riiet-r with Institutions like llie Archives Nutionnlr:; 
at Paria, the British Museum at London and the 
Mejanes Library at Aix-en-Provenco, whose statutes 
absolutely prohibit ail londing-out of their contents .' 

II. It being granted that tho majority of historical 
iments are now preserved in public institutions 
libraries, and museums), Heuristic vrould 
easy if only good descriptive catalogues 
ISMvn up of all tho existing Collect 
■its. if these catalogues wore furnished 
B, or if general repertories (alphabetical, 
systematic ftc.) had been made relating \<- them, 
lastly, if the] some place whore it was poa- 

sibli >plete collection of all these 

ml their indexes. Hut Heuristic is sitll 
huso these conditions ore, unfortunm 
\ory far from being adequately realised. 

i '.* inturtiatintial «change of ilucurucnU in workrd in Europe 
hur^e io the public) by the agency of the various Foreign 
Oflea*. Beeides this, mont of the great insUtntioae have agreements 
with OMh other Fofl u,utual loons ; this aystem is as «re and some- 
more rapid in its operation than tLr iliplotuatic system. The 
•jueeifon of lending original document* for use out -tilt- tin- innlilu- 
i' 1 they are prrserved lias of late yean been frajueiiMt 
mooted at congresses of historian! and librarians. The results eo 
tat «Ualned are etui» factory. 
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Firstly, there are depositories of document 
(archives, libraries, and museums) whose cont< 
have never been even partially catalogued, so that 
no one knows what is in them. The depositories of 
which we possess complete descriptive catalogues are 
rare ; there are many collections preserved in cele- 
brated institutions which have only been catalogued 
in part, and the bulk of which still romains to be 
described. 1 In the second place, what a variety there 
is among existing catalogues ! There are some old 
ones which do not now correspond to the present 
clossihcution of documents, and which cannot be 
used without reference-tables; there are new ones 
which are equally based on obsolete systems, loo 
detailed or too summary ; some are printed, others 
m manuscript, ou registers or slips; some are care- 
Fully executed and clear, many are scamped, in- 
adequate, and provisional Taking printed catologui 
alone, it requires a whole apprenticeship to learn 
distinguish, in this enormous mass of confusion. 
between what is trustworthy and what is not ; in 
other words, to make any use of them at all. Lastly, 
when are the existing catalogues to bo consulted I 
Must ul* the great libraries only possess incomplete 
collections of them ; there is no general guide to 
them anywhere. 

This is a deplorable state of things. In fact, the 
documents contained in uncatalogued depositories 



in- 

les 

»n. 



' I hoM are sometimes largo collections of formidable balte ; it 
more natural to undertake the cataloguing of small accumulations 
wLit U demand less labour. It is for the same reason that many 
nidi-ant but short cartulnries have been published, while 
several cartularies of the highest importance, being voluminous, 
hove «till to be edited. 
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and collections arc practically non-existent for re- 
searchers who have do leisure to work through 
whole of their contents for themselves. We have 
said boforc : no documents, no history. But to 
have no good descriptive catalogues of QoUûGtkXkfl 

Clients means, in practice, to be unable 
ascertain thfl DC* of documents otherwise than 

by chance. We infer that the progress of history 
deponda in great measure on the progress of thol 
general catalogue of historical documents which is 
fragmentary and imperfect. On this point' 
(here is general agreement. Père Bernard de 
MontJHucon considered his Bibliothtca M 
maw.*:*-., nova, a collection of library Oat* 

lea, as " the most useful and most interesting 
k he Lad produced in his whole life." ' " In the 
present state of science," wrote- Renan in i S48," 
" nothing is wanted more urgontly than a critical 
catalogue of tho manuscripts in the different libraries 
> ble task to all appearance ... and 
hi researches of scholars aro hampered and in- 
complete pending its definitive completion." " Wo 
should have better books on our ancient literature," 
says M. P. Meyer, 8 " if the predecessor- of It De-lisle 
[in his N of aiimii of the Bibliothèque 

Nationale at Paris] bad applied themselves with 
equal ardour and diligence to the cataloguing of (he 
treasures committed to their care." 

I t" indicate briefly the causes and 
tho exact consequences of a state of things 

(Sen hU intcbibliographr, published by K. de Ilroglie. /fa n nrrf 
u Mami/aman ri te» Be iI'aiîb, 1S91, S*o), ji. 323. 

lUdu' | Berner, B 



h M., 



ut tiSça), p. 6i5. 
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which has been deplored as long as scholars have 
existed, and which is improving, though slowly. ■ I 
assure you,*' Baid Renan. 1 " that the few hundred 
thousand francs a Minister of Public Instruction 
might apply to the purpose [of preparing catalogues] 
would be better employed than three-quarters of 
the sum now devoted to litoraLuro." It is rare to 
find a minister, in France or elsewhere, convinced of 
(Ins truth, and resolute enough to act accordingly. 
Besides, it has not always been true thai, in order 
to obtain good catalogues, it is sufficient, as woll as 
necessary, to make a pecuniary sacrifice: it is only 
recently that the best methods of describing docu- 
ments have been authoritatively fixed ; the task of 
recruiting competent workers — no great difficulty 
nowadays — would havo been neither easy nor free 
from anxiety at an epoch when competent workers 
wore rarer than they are now. So much for the 
- "duLobstacJes— want <■( imme£_and_waut of men. 
A cause of another kind has not been without its 
influence. The functionaries charged with the 
administration of depositories of documents have 
not always displayed the zeal which they now 
display fox making their collections accessible by 
means of accurate catalogues, To prepare a cata- 
logue (in tho exact and at tho same time summary 
form which is now used) is a laborious task, a task 
without joy uud without reward. It has often 
happened that such a functionary, living, in virtuo 
of his office, in tho midst of documents which ho is 
at liberty to consult at any moment, and placed in 
a much more favourable position than the general 
1 In tbo pwflagc quoted aboTC. 
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Dhlk h» utilising tho collection without the aid of 
BitalogUd, and mastiflg diMovaria in tlie process, 
bus preferred to work for himself rather than for 
• •there, and made the tedious coast ruction of a 
catalogue a secondary matter compared with lus 
personal researches. 

Who are the persons that in our own day have 

d. published, and annotated the greatest 

niiniUr .>t il'icuments? The functionaries attached 

fl depositories nf documents. Without a doubt 

6 has retarded the progress of the 

general catalogue of historical documents. The situa- 

lion has been this: the persons who were the best 

Jo to dispense with catalo^uos wore precisely the 

hoM duly it was to make them. 
Tin oction of descriptive catalogues has con- 

sequences which deserve our attention. On the one 
hand, we can never be sure that we have exhausted 
all tho Bourcos of information ; who knows what may 
hold in reserve by tho uncataloguod collections ? i 



Mr H H. Bancroft, in hisMemoirs.entltleri "Literary Industrie*" 
'Ne» York, 1891, lômoï, analyses with sufficient minuteness some 
practical comegqcpcee of tho imperfection of the methods of ro 
saamh Ho ootuidan the cue of an industrious writer propoeing 
ie the history of California, He easily procures a few books, 
read* them, takes notes; these books refer him to others, which he 
ooswalu tn the public libraries of the city where be resides. Several 
yaars tn passed In this manner, at the end of which he perceives 
that ha has not a tenth part of the resources In his hands ; he 
Iran ta, main taie s correspondences, bat, finally despairing of exhaust - 
in*j tho subject, he comforts bis conscience and pride with the 
reelection that he has done much, and that many of the works be 
ha* no* seen, like many of those he has, are probably of very tlipht 
hleUffte talM. Ai to newspapers and tho myriads of Coiled States 
government report* all of them containing facts bearing on Call- 
history ; being a sane mas, ho has noTcr dreamed of 
D from beginning to end I ho has tinned over a few 
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On the other hand, in order to obtain the maximum 
amount of information, it is necessary to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the resources furnished by the exist- 
ing literature of Heuristic, and to devote a great deal 
of time to preliminary researches. In point of fact. 
every one who proposes to collect documents for the 
treatment of a point of history begins by consulting 
indexes and catalogues. 1 Novices set about this im- 
portant operation so slowly, with so little skill, and 
with so much effort, as to move more experienced 
workors to mirth or pity, according to their dis- 
position. Thoso who find amusement in watching 
novices stumble and strain and waste their time in 
the labyrinth of catalogues, neglecting those which 
are valuable, and thoroughly exploring those which 
are useless, remember that they also have passed 



of them, that Is all ; ho knows that each of these fields of research 
would afford a labour of several years, and that all of them would 
fill the better part of his life with drudgery. As for oral testimony 
and manuscripts, he will gather a few unpublished anecdoi i 
chance conversations ; he will obtain access to a few family papers ; 
all this will appear in his book as notes and authorities. Now and 
again he will get hold of a few documentary curiosities among the 
state archives, but as it would take fifteen years to master the 
whole collection, he will naturally be content to glean a little here 
Mul there. Then he begins to write. He does not feel called upon 
to inform the public that he lias not seen all the document* ; on 
the contrary, he makes the most of what he has been able to pro- 
cure in the course of twenty-five years of industrious research. 

1 Some dispense with personal search by invoking the assistance 
of (lie funrtionariea charged with the administration of depositories 
of documents; the indispensable search is, in these cases, con- 
ducted by the functionaries instead of by the public. Cf, Bovvnrd 
H Pécuchet, p. 158. Bouvard and Pécuchet resolve to write the 
life of the Duke of Angoulûmo ; for this purpose "they dotcm, 
to spend several days at the municipal library of Caen to make 
researches. The librarian placed general histories and pamphlets 
at their disposal. , . ." 
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rough s 1 1 j 1 1 ! n r DOM: let every one have bil 

turn. T rve with regret this triste of 

. and strength consider that, while inevitable up 
to a certain point, it serves no good purpose ] \h#y 
ask whether something might not be doue U) miti- 
gate of this apprenticeship to Heuristic, 

m so dear. Besides, is 

i. in the present condition of its material 

Aids, dil aough whatever the experieuc- 

the resotrohi r ' There rn eholare and hirtoriaiw 

. ie the best, pan of their powers to maten.d 

■earches. Certain hranchaa of historical work, r. - 

iefly i i medneval and modern subjects (tin' 

iments of ar y are fewer, have been 

more studied, and are bettor catalogued than the 

other*), imply not, merely the assiduous use of 

II furnished with indexes, but also 

the personal inspection of the whole contente of 

are either badly cata- 
keju*.d OZ not catalogued at all Experience proves 
beywid it that the prospect of these It 

•earcho-* afore the more 

of the work can be begun, 1 
rrod. and continues to deter, men of OXOoHeni 
abilities from under J work. T 

«re. I d with a dilemma: either they 

It on "i documente which is in 

nil prubabiL ete, or they must spend 

iacIvos in unlimited searches, often fruitless, the 
mm Its of which Beldam appear worth iho time tl 
hare cost. It goes against the grain to spend a 
groat pan of on in turning over catalogues 

without indexes, or in passing under revu 
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another, all the items which 






after another, all the items which go to form 
accumulations of uncatalogued miscellanea, in order 
to obtain information (positivo or negative) which 
might have been obtained easily and instantane- 
ously if the collections had been catalogued and 
if the catalocnics Lad been indexed. The m<>st 
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serious consequence of the prosent imperfection 
of the material aids to Heuristic is the discourage- 
ment which is sure to be felt by many able men 
who know their worth, and have some sensu "t ih»; 
duo proportion of effort and reward. 1 

If it lay in the nature of things that the search 
(tH historical documents, in public di-pi sitories. 
must necessarily be as laborious as it still is, we 
might resign ourselves to the inconvenience : no 
one thinks of regretting the inevitable expenditure 
of lime and laliour which is demanded. by arcl 
logical research, whatever the results may prOTO '<> 
be. But the imperfection of the modern instru- 
ments of Heuristic is quite unnecessary. The state 
of things which existed for some centuries has now 
been reformed indifferently; there is no valid reason 
why it should not some day be reformed altogether. 
U ■ are thus led, after treating of the causes and 
i In» efforts, to say a few words about the remedies. 

The instruments of Houristio arc being con- 
tinually perfected, before our eyes, in two ways. 
Every year witnesses an increase in the number 
of descriptive catalogues of archives, libraries, and 
musoums, prepared by the functionaries attached to 
these institutions. In addition to this, powerful 

1 These consideration h bave already boon presented and deve- 
loped in the fame universitaire, 1894, i. |i. 321 tyjj. 
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tuned Moieties employ experts to pass from one 
to another cataloguing the documents 
1er i" pick out all the documents of a 
:ig to a special subject: thus 
of Boilandists causod a general osj 
of hfigiographiral documents to be prepared by ils 
.mil Mu Imperial Academy of Vienna 
catalogued in a similar manner the monuments of 
patristic literature. The society of the Mo-, 

has for a long time been con- 
ing vast searches of the same kind ; and it was 
MZ06 process of exploring the museums and 
libraries of the whole of Europe that the construc- 
B Corpus hwcriptionum Latinamm was 
y rendered possible. Lastly, several gov 
have taken the initiative in sending abroad 
d to catalogue, on their behalf, doou- 
bich they are interested: thus I 
Lands, Switzerland, the United States, 
and otli nmcnts, grant regular subsidies to 

agent* < oooupied in cataloguing an.! | 

scribing, in the great depoaitorke of Europe, the 
documente rhiofa relate to the history of England, 
Switzerland, the United States, 
and the rest. 1 With what rapidity and with what 

1 1 la wt'Il known that, «nee the opening of the Pupal Aral 

M t tnl government» and. learned societies have establi>>ln-<i In 
alt u 144 at Rome, the mem tors of which aie, for the most part, 
Otcupied in cataloguing and making known the documenta of these 
archivée. Id co-operation with the functionaries of the Vatican. 
TV French School at I to me, the Austrian lu m Prussian 

tli» Polish MUftion, the Institute of the *'Goene*ge*ell- 
w umft," Belgian, Danish, Spanish, Portuguese, Ri»**iun, and other 
■cnolara, hare performed, and are performing-, cataloguing work of 
client ta the archives of the Vatican. 
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perfection these useful labours can be conducted, 
provided that a compétent staff suitably 
can be had as woll as tho money to pay it, is 
shown by tho history of tho general catalogue of the, 
ma&UtoripU in the publie libraries of France, This 
excellent descriptive catalogue was begun in 1885, 
and now, in 1897, it extends to noarly fifty volumes, 
and will soon be completed. Tho Corpus /tarip- 
tionuui Lutmanthi will have been produced in less 
than fifty years. The results obtained by the 
Bollaudists and the Imperial Academy of Vienna 
are not less conclusive. Assuredly nothing is no» 
lacking, except funds, to secure the speedy en- 
dowment of historical study with the indispensable 
instrument* of research. The methods employed 
in the construction of these instrumenta are now 
permanently fixed, and it is an easy matter to 
recruit a trained staff. Such n staff must evidently 
be largely composed of keepers of archives tax 

i ssional librarians, but it would also contain 
unattached workers with a decided vocation Eu 
the construction of catalogues and indexes. Such 
«rorkers are more numerous than one would aJ 
first be inclined to think, Not that cataloguin- 
is easy : it requires patience, tho most scrupulous 
attention, and tho most varied learning ; but many 
minds are attracted by tasks which, like this, are at 
once determinate, capable of being definitely com- 
pleted, and of manifest utility. In the large and 
heterogeneous family of thoso who labour to pro- 
mote the progress of historical study, the makers 
of descriptive catalogues and indexes form a section 
to themselves. When they devote themselves ox- 
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]y to their art they acquire by practice, as 
ight oxpect, a high degree of dexterity, 

While waiting for the fnct to be clearly recognised 
that the time is opportune for pushing vigorously in 
every country the construction of a general catalogue 
of historical documents, we may indicate a pallia' i 

ml that scholars and historians, especially 
toes, should be accurately informed of the ll 
■ ho instruments of research which are at their 
disposal, and he regularly apprised of any improve- 
rs that from time to time may be made In 
ut. Expérience and accident have been for a 
long (iiik im-led to supply this inf"niiuU'>n ; but 
empirical knowledge, besides being costly, as wo 
have already pointed out, is almost always imper- 
fect. Recently the task has been und.ii 
constructing catalogues of catalogues — critical and 

tic lists of all the catalogues in exist < 
There can be no doubt that few bibliographical 
onurprises have pawned, in SO gTMl ii decree, the 
character of general utility. 

liut scholars and historians often need, in respect 
nrJSUtS, information not usually supplied by 
deacript.ivo catalogues; they wish, for example, i" 
know whether such and such a document is kn 

the* it has already been critically dealt 

or utilised. 1 This information cau 

be found in the works of former scholars and 

•Ulogues of document* sometime*, but not alw»j>, BWDtJOB 
th» bet that fuoh and ioob a document has been edited, dealt with 
critically, «Ulitod. The generally received rule is that the compiler 
■WtlOBi clrcumjtaiioe* of thii kind when be ii aware of them, 
«tthoai Imposing on himself the enojTaoas task of ascertaining the 
truth on thi* head id ««ty instance ignorant ot il. 
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historians. In order to become acquainted with 
these works, recourse must be had to those " biblio- 
graphical repertories," properly so called, of all kinds, 
compiled from vory different points of view, which 
have already been published. Among the indis- 
pensable instruments of Heuristic must thus be 
reckoned bibliographical repertories of historical 
literature as woll as repertories of catalogues of 
original documenta. 

To supply the classified list of all those repertories 
(repertories of catalogues, bibliographical repertories, 
properly so called), together with other appropriate 
information, in order to save studonts from mistakes 
and waste of time, is the object of what we are at 
liberty to call the " science of repertories," or " his- 
torical bibliography." Professor Beruheim has pub- 
lished a prehminary sketch 1 of it, which we have 
endeavoured to expand. 2 Tho expanded sketch bears 
date April 1 896 : numerous additions, not to speak 
of revision, would already be necessary, for the biblio- 
graphical apparatus of the historical sciences is being 
renewed, at the present time, with astonishing rapidity. 
A book on the repertories for the use of scholars 
nit! historians is, as a general rule, out of date the 
day after it has been completed. 

III. Tho knowledgo of repertories is useful to all; 
the preliminary search for documents is laborious to 
all ; but not in the same degree. Certain parts of 
history, which have been long cultivated, now enjoy 

1 E. Bcrnheirn, L' r kfttorùrn. ■ '<-, and éd., pp. 

1 ■ | iQ2. 

1 C. V. Langloifi, Mamul Je Biilinffrapkie Aiitoriqtu: I. InMru- 
mcnli I'iteiixjrapkiqufi, Paria, 1896, lôiuo, 
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mtage of having all their documents described. 
oeted, and classified in large publications devoted 
to the purpose, so that, in dealing with these sub- 
jects, the historian can do all that need be done at 
his desk. The study of local history does not gene- 
rally require more than local search. Soino important 
monographs are based on a small number of docu- 
ments, all belonging to the same collection, and of 

■1 be superfluous to look 
for others elsewhere. On the other hand, a humble 
piece of work, such as a modest edition of a text of 
which the ancient copies are not rare, and are to be 
found scattered in several libraries of Europe, 
■ im« lived inquiries, negotiations, and joui 

Since the majority of the documenta 

modwoval and modern history are still unedited, 

Ii.t-lly edited, it may be laid down as a general 

tOtple th.it. is order to write a really new chapter 

of medifeva] or modern history, it is necessary to 

have long fa ;ho great depositories of original 

and to have, if we may use the expros- 

orried their catalogues. 

It Ls thus incumbent on every one to choose the 

subject of b tfffl with the greatest care, instead 

tag it to bo determined by pure chance. 

■ re are some snbja is which, in the present state 

iir instrumente of unot be t.rc. 

' the cost of enormous searches in which 
I intellect lire consumed without pp 

not necessarily more interesting 
ban, and some day, perhaps to-morrow, iiu- 
be aids to research will make '- ] 
manageable. I' it necessary for the student 
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consciously and deliberately to make his choice 
between different historical subjects depond on the 
existence or non-existoncc of particular catalogues 
of documents and bibliographical repertories; on 
his relative inclination for desk work on the one 
hand, and the labour of exploring depositories on 
the other ; even on the facilities ho has for making 
use of particular collections. " Is it possible to do 
vrork in the provinces?" Renan asked at the con- 
gress of learned societies at the Sorbonne in 1889 ; 
and gave a very good answor to his own question 
" At least half one's scientific work can be done at 
one's own desk. . . . Take comparative philology, 
toi example; with an initial outlay of some thou- 
sands of francs, and subscriptions to three or four 
special publications, a student would command all 
the tools of his trade. , . . The same applies to 
universal philosophy. . . . Many brandies of study 
can 1 1ms be prosecuted quite privately, and in 
the closest retirement." l Doubtless, but there are 
" rarities, specialities, researches which require the 
aid of powerful machinery." One half of historical 
work may now be dono in private, with limited 
resources, but only half; the other half still pre- 
supposes the omployinont of such resources, in the 
way of repertories and documents, as can only be 
found in the great centres of study: often, indeed 
it is necessary to visit several of these centres in 
succession. In short, the case stands with history 
much oa it does with geography : in respect of B0XD6 
portions of the globe, we possess documents pub- 
teâ in manageable form sufficiently complete and 

R. Renan, PtuW> \ 1 (Paris, 1892, Svo), pp, 96 *jq. 
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oiently well classified to enable us to reason 

i L them to good purpose without leaving OU 

. while in the case of on unexplored or 

badly explored region, tho slightest monograph 

a considerable expenditure of time and 

I strength. It is dangerous to ehooso a 

study, us many do, without having first 

reali nature and extent of the preliminary 

ivhich it demands; there are instances 

nen struggling for years with such researches, 

have been occupied to better advantage 

in work of another character. As precaution 

against this which is the more formidable 

to ie more active and zealous they are, an 

the present conditions of Heun 

rotions of IT ! Biblio- 

graphy, are certainly to bo warmly recommended. 
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AUXILIARY SCIENCES 



Let us suppose that the preliminary searches, 
treated of in the proccding chapter, have been 
m ado methodically and successfully; the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the documents bearing on 
a given subject have been discovered and made 
available. Of two tilings one: cither thoso docu- 
ments have been already subjected to critical 
elaboration, or Lhoy are in the condition of raw 
material ; this is a point which must be settled by 
" bibliographical" researches, which also, as we have 
already observed, form part of tho inquirios which 
precede the logical part of tho work. In the fini 
coso, where the documents have already gone 
through a process of elaboration, it is necessary to 
be in a position to verify the accuracy of the critical 

I; ; in tho second case, where tho documents are 
still raw material, tho student must do the critical 
work himself. In both cases certain antecedent 
and auxiliary knowledge of ■ positive kind, Vor~ 
.visse, as they arc called, ore every 
wliit as indispensable as the habit of an in 

mg; for if, in the course of critical woik, ii is 

ble to go wrong through reasoning bftdly, it is 

also possible to go wxoug out of pure ignorance. 
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tiiou of a scholar or historian is, moreover, 
ar in this respect to all othor professions ; it is 
possible to follow it without possessing a certain 
ii m ni of technical notions, whose absence neither 
natural aptitude nor eveu method can make good. 
In what, then, does the technical >p of 

the scholar Of the historian consist? Or, to employ 
language which, (hough inappropriate, as we shall 
endeavour to show, is in more common use : what, 
Co bhfl knowledge of repertories are the 
iliary scioncos " of history ? 
DftU&ou, in nil Gown tfetoidu ■ ■".*} baa 

la question of the same kind. "WhaJ 
, s he, " will the intending historian need 
to have gone through, what kinds of knowledge oughl 
he to have acquired, in order to begin writing a work 
i my hope of success ?" Beforo him. M ably, in 
de V histoire, had bIbo recognised 
there are preparatory studies with which no 
>rian can dispense." But ou this subject 
and Daunou entertained views which non aexo 

I enough. It is instructive to mark the < 
liataucu which separau * their point of view from 
ount "First of all." said Mably, "study the law of 
poblio law, moral and political science." 
Daunou, a man of groat judgment, permanent secre- 
tary to nrj of Inscriptions and Bell» 

rt» ( writing about, 1820, divides the studies 
which, in his opinion, constitute " the appren' 

three ol 
torical. On the " literarj ' bI 

begin wil k I be 

1 vU. 1 
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itorion must "have road with 
modela." Which gr. ois? Daunou " does not 

hesitate" to place In tho front rank "the master- 
pieces of epic poetry ; " for " it is the poets who have 
oreatod tho art of narrative, and whoever has not 
learnt it from them cannot havo more than an im- 
perfect knowledge of it." He further recommends 
the reading of modern novels ; " they will teach the 
method of giving an artistic pose to persons and 
ovents, of distributing details, of skilfully carrying 
on the thread of the narrative, of interrupting it, 
of resuming it, of sustaining the attention and pro- 
voking the curiosity of the reader." Finally, good 
historical works Bhould bo road : " Herodotus, Thuoy- 
dides, Xonophon, Polybius, and Plutarch among tho 
Greeks; Cmsar, Kallust, Livy, and Tacitus among 
the Latins ; and among the moderns, Macchiavelli, 
Quicciardini, Giaunono, Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, 
tho Cardinal de Retz, Vortot, Voltaire, Raynal, and 
Uulhiero. Not that I would oxclude tho others, but. 
these will suffice to provide all the styles which are 
suitable for history; for a great diversity of form B 
I 1 ie mot with in tho works of these writers," In the 
second place como philosophical studios; a thorough 
mastery of " ideology, morals, and politics " is re- 
quired. " As to the works from which knowledge 
of this kind is to be obtained, Daguesseau has in- 
stanced Aristotlo, Cicero, Grotius : I shoidd add tho 
best ancient and modern moralists, treatises on poli- 
i.k il iy published since the middle of the last 

century, the writings on political science in general, 
and on its details and application, of Macchiavelli, 
in, l/ocko, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Mably, and the 
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lost enlightened of their disciples and common 

tors." la the third place, before writing history, 

ii is evidently necessary to know it." "A writer 

'ill not giro the world now information on a subject 

;e this unless he begins by making himself master 

I what is already known of it." The future historian 

tas already made the acquaintance of the best his 

»toricaJ works, and studied them as models of style; 
it will be to his Advantage to read them a second 
but. endeavouring more particularly to g*aap 
all the facts which they contain, and to let them 
mako so deep an impression on his mind that they 
| bo permanently fixed in his memory." 
These are the " positive " notions which, eighty 
years ago, were considered indispensable to (be 
historian. ÀI the same time there was a 
confused idea that "in order to acquire a profound 
knowlerlgo of particular mbjeots" there were yet 
or useful branches of study. "The subjects of 
whi rati »yi Diiaixnx, "the details 

which they occasionally light upon, require very 
extensive and varied attainments." Ho goes on to 

i'serve in what terms u Terj oft 
knowledge of several languages, sometimes t<.»> some 

Km and mathematics." And he addfl : 
these subjects, however, the general ''duration 
which we may assume to be common to all m. 

he writer who devotes himself 
listoricol composition. . . ." 
All the authors who, like Daunou, have attempted 
to enumerate the preliminary attainments, u 
aa the 
'writing history," have either fallen into common- 
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place or pitchod their requirements ridiculously high. 
Ar> rmling to Freeman, the historian ought to know 
everything — philosophy, law, tinauce, ethnography, 
geography, anthropology, natural science, and what 
not; is not an historian, in point of fact, likely 
enough in the course of his study of the past, to 
meet with questions of philosophy, law, finance, ami 
the rest of the series ? And if financial science, for 
example, is necessary to a writer who treats of con- 
temponry Iinance, is it. less so to the writer who 
claims to express an opinion on the financial questions 
of die past? "The historian," Freeman declares, 
inn v have incidentally to deal with any subject 
whatever, and tho more branches of knowledge he 
is master of, the better prepared he is for his own 
work.' 1 True, all branches of human knowI< 
sol equally useful; some of them are only service- 
able on rare occasions, and accidentally : " Wo could 
ily mako it evon a counsel of perfection to the 
historian to make himself an accomplished chemist, 
<>n the chance of an occasion in which chemistry 
might be of use to him in his study;" but nlli.i 
special subjects are more closely rolatod t" history: 
" for example, geology and a whole group of sciences 
which have a close connection with geology . . . Tho 
hi' "jinn will clearly do his own regular work better 
for being master of them . . ." ' The question has. 



1 K. A. Freeman, 7'A* Mnl&dt of Historical Study (London, 1SS5, 
Bw>), p. 45- 

In France geography has long been regarded ns a science closely 
related to history An Aijriijation, which combines history and 
geography, exists at the present day, and in the tycttt history and 
geography ar* tmiphi bj I he same professors. Many people persist 
in asserting the legitimacy of thin combination, and even taku 
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been ask».-' I whether " history is one of il 

OÛJ called i it which nil 1 1 * ;» t 

h wanted is ;i 'jiiki mind an it habits < »f industry" or 
whether it is a good thing for the historian to li 
m the turinoi] of active life, aud to hi 
i make the history of his own tiino boforc 
sitting down to write that of tho paau Indeed, v. Imt 
have not been asked ? Floods of ink have 
been pouted out over these uninteresting and lut- 
tions, the long rod fruitless dubnting 
liich has done not ■ little to discredit works on^ 
Vwiology. Our opinion is that nothing relevant 
can be added to the dictai om <''Mnnh.ii sense 

on (he subject of tho apprenticeship Lo the "art of 
iiistory." unless perhaps that this apprentice- 
should consist, above everything, in the study, 
hitherto so generally n i of the principles of 

ethod 

the " literary historian," the 
_■ and quill-driving "historians," as oon 
reived by I» .ml Ids school, that we En 

had in view; we are here only concerned with 

umbrage tw 'posed toacparate two branches of knowledge 

**y. by many es*cotial connecting link». Dul ii 

: ud to Slid any good reason, or any facta of expert', m < , 

to prow that a protestor of history, or an historian, b so much the 

better the more he knows of geology, oceanography, climatology. 

and the whole group of geographical sciences. 1a fact, it is with 

**u»e Impatience, and to no immédiate advantage, tl.afc ntudento Of 

> arses of geography which their curricula 

force upon them ; and those «tudent* who have a real tast 

gtography would be very glad to throw history overboard. The 

nioo of history with geography dates back, in l r raii< 

<U when geography «u an ill -defined and 111 arranged snbjcel, 

regarded by all as a négligeable branch of study, It la a relic of 

i liai we ought to get rid of at once. 
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those scholars and historians who intend to deal 
with documents in order to facilitate or actually 
perform the scientific work of history. Theso stand 
in need of a trchuind Of^mUiOêêMp. What meaning 
are we to attach to this term ? 

Let us suppose we have before us a written docu- 
ment. What use can wo make of it if wo cannot 
road it? Up to the time of Francois OhunpolUoD, 
Egyptian documents, being written in hieroglyph!» ■--. 
were, without metaphor, a dead-letter. It will be 
readily admitted thai in order to deal with ancient- 
Assyrian history it is necessary to have learnt to 
decipher cuneiform inscriptions. Similarly, whoever 
desires to do original work from the sources, in 
ancient or luediiewd history, will, if he is prudent, 
loam to decipher inscriptions and manuscripts. 
Wo thus soo why Greek and Latin epigraphy and 
media? val palaeography — that is, the sum of the 
various kinds of knowledge required for the deci- 
phering of ancient and medieval manuscripts and 
inscriptions — are considered ns "auxiliary scioncos" 
to history, or rather, the historical study of antiquity 
and the middle ages. It is evident that mediasvsJ 
Latin palaeography forms part of the necos 
outfit of the medievalist, just as tho paleography 
of hieroglyphics is essential to the EgJ] 

I r i-, however, a difference to be observed. 
No one will ever think of devoting himself 

Egyptology without having first studied the appro- 
priate palaeography. On tho othor hand, it ia DOl 
very rare for a man to undertake the study of local 
documents of the middle ages without having leazal 
to ditto their forms approximately, and u> decipher 
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ftbeMviatkn correctly. The resemblance whîoh 

media? val writing bears to modem writing is 

sufficiently close to foster the illusion that ingenuity 

and : will be enough to carry hini through. 

This illusion is dangerous. Scholars who have 

\*ed no regular paheographical initiation can 

almost always be recognised by the gross errors which 

ley commit from time to time in deciphering — 

errors which are sometimes enough to completely 

the subsequent operations of criticism and 

►retation. As for the self-taught experts who 

acquire their bkiil by dint of practice, the orthodox 

palflîographie initiation which they have missed 

lid at least have saved them much groping in 

dark, long hours of labour, and many a difl 

appointment. 

[Hïse a document has been deciphered. Son 
to bo turned to account, unless it be first 
•rstood ? Inscriptions in Etruscan and t.lic 
■■ language of Cambodia have been read, but 
ODfl understands them. As long as this is the 
case they must remain useless, It is clear that 
"«1er to deal with Greek history it is necessary 
onsult documents in the Oreek language, and 
therefore necessary to know Greek. Rank truism, 
the reader will say. Yes, but many proceed 
it hod never occurred to them. Young students 
attack ancient history with only a superficial tincl 
| Many who have never ^ii 

b and Latin think they know il 

d classical Latin and modern 
French, and they attempt the interpretation of texts 
whoeo literal meaning escapes them, or appears to 
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bo obscure when in reality perfectly plain. Innu- 
merable historical orrors owe then* origin to false 
or inexact interpretations of quite straightforward 
texts, perpetrated by mon who wore insufficiently 
acquainted with the grammar, the vocabulary, or 
the niceties of ancient languages. Solid philological 
study ought logically to precede historical research 
in every instance where the documents to be 
employed are not to be had in a modern lan- 
guage, and in a form in which they can be easily 
understood. 

Suppose a document is intelligible It would not 
bo legitimate to take it into consideration without 
having verified its authenticity, if its authenticity 
has not been already settled beyond a doubt. Now 
in order to verify the authenticity or ascertain the 
origin of a document two things are required — reason- 
ing power and knowledge. In other words, it is 
necessary to reason from certain positive data which 
represent the condensed results of previous research, 
which cannot be improvised, and must, therefore, be 
learnt. To distinguish a genuine from a Bp u rio ua 
charter would, in fact, be often an impossible task 
for the best trained logician, if he were unacquai I 
with the practice of such and such a chancery, at 
suoh and such a date, or with the features common 
to all tho admittedly genuine charters of a particular 
rluss. lïr would be obliged to do what the firtf 
scholars did — ascertain for himself, by the comparison 
of a great number of similar documents, what features 
distinguish tho admittedly genuine documents from 
tin' nilicrs, before allowing himself to pronounce judg- 
iii-ut in any special instance. Will not his task be 
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«normously simplified if there is in existence a body 
of doctrine, a treasury of accumulated observations, 
a system of results obluincd \<\ workers who have 
already made, repeated, and checked the minute com- 
parisons he would otherwise have been obliged to 
make for himself ? This body of doctrines, observa- 
is, and results, calculated to assist the criticism 
of diplomas and charters, does exist; it is callc.1 
| lomatic. We shall, therefore, assign to Diplomatic, 
felODg with Epigraphy, Paheography, and Philology» 
character of a subject auxiliary to historical 
research. 

raphy and Pahcography, Philology, and Diplo- 
its adjuncts (technical Chronology ami 
i are not the only subjects of study 
which subserve historical research. It would be 
i.-oinoly injudicious to undertake to deal erità 
h literary documente on which no critical work 
as yet been done without making oneself familiar 
-drained by thoso who have already 
with documents of the same class: 
mm «if these results forms a department to 
itself, which has a name — the History of Literature.' 
The critical treatment of illustrative documents, 
auch as the productions of architecture, seul, 
anil painting, objects of all kinds (arms, dress, utensils, 
coins, medals, armorial bearings, and so forth), pré- 
supposes a thorough acquaintance with the rules and 
observations which constitute Archaeology properly so 






: iriogTBphf " is a branch «f the " History of Literature ; " 
it h the turn of the results obtained by the critics who liarc 
fcdlfcf i ancient historien] writings, such as annals, mo 

i icle», biographies, and »o forth. 
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callod ttud Us detached brauchos — Numismatic and 
Heraldry. 

We are now in a position to examine to some 
purpose the hazy notion expressed by the phrase, 
■ tho sciences auxiliary to history," We als*> iv,ul 
of N ancillary sciences/' and, in French, " sciences 
satellites." None of these expressions is really satis- 
factory. 

First of all, the so-called "auxiliary sciences" are 
not all of them sciences. Diplomatic, for example, 
and tho History of Literature are only systematized 
accumulations of facts, acquired by criticism, which 
are of a nature to facilitate the application of critical 
methods to documents hitherto untouched. On tho 
other hand. Philology is an organised science, and 
has its own laws. 

In the second place, among the branches of know- 
ledge auxiliary — properly speaking, not to history, 
but to historical research — we must distinguish be- 
tween those which every worker in the field ought 
to master, and those in respect of which he needs 
only to know where to look when he has occasion 
to make use of them; between knowledge which 
ought to become part of a man's self, and informa- 
tion which ho may bo content to possess only m 
potentulifcy, A medievalist should know how to 
read and understand media? val texts; he would gain 
no advantage by accumulating in his memory the 
mass of particular facta pertaining to the History 
of Literature and Diplomatic which are to be found, 
in their proper place, in well-constructed works of 
reference. 

Lastly, there are no branches of knowledge which 
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are auxiliary to Hi-: 6T«n hbtori< I n 

--neral — that is, which are useful to all students 

irrespoctivoly of the particular part of history on 

whir are engaged. 1 It appears, then, that 

re is no general answer possible to the question 

<1 at the beginning of this chapter : in what 

old the tochnicftl apprenticeship of the scholar 

Off i insist 1 Tn what does it consist? 

That, depends. It depends on the par! >>{' hisi.->ry 

- to study. A knowledge uf ptwBO- 

£raphy is quite useless for tho purpose of investi- 






' Thia U only true under reservation ; there is an instrument of 
raicarch which is indispensable to all historians, to all students, 
whatever be the subject of their ipeolal study. History, moreover, 
U hart In the tame situation as the majority of the other telenets : 
all who prosecute original research, of whatever kind, need to 
know ecteral living languages, those of countries where men think 
and work, of town tries which, from the point of view of science, 
ho forefront of contemporary civilisation. 
[| M '! ■•. I ' lie cultivation of the sciences is not confined to any 
country, or even to Karope. It is international. All pro- 
blona, the nmo problems, are being studied ovorywhero simui 
unemisly. It is difficult to day, and to-morrow it will bo impossible, 
I a subject which can be treated without taking cognisance 
..f wort* in a foreign language. Henceforth, for ancient history. 
Gre*>k xnd Roman, a knowledge of German will be as Imperative as 
a knowledge of Greek and Latin. Questions of strictly local history 
are the only ones still accessible to those who do not possess tho 
key to foreign literatures. The great problems are beyond their 
rrai-.h. fur the wretched and ridiculous reason that works on these 
fin in any language bat their own are sealed books to them. 
i orance of the languages which have hitherto been the 
Im of science (German, English, French, Italian) Is 
a disease which ago lendere incurable. It would not bo «xn> 
ovary candidate for a scientific professi* 
w/uù — that is, to be able to understand, fairly easily, 
two languages besides hi* mother -tongue. This U a rr<, 

mbouu* were not subject formerly, when Latin wa 
the common language of learned men, bat which the conditions of 
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gating the history of the French Revolution, and a 
knowledge of Greek is equally useless for the treat- 
ment of a question in mediaeval French history. 1 
But we may go so far as to say that the preliminary 
outfit of every one who wishes to do original work in 
history should consist (in addition to the "common 
education," that is, general culture, of which Daunou 
writes) in the knowledge calculated to aid in the 

Icrn pcientilio work will henceforth cause to press with incrcaa- 
n eight upon the scholars of every country.* 

Tbo French scholars who are unable U> read Germ an ami English 
are thereby placed in a position of permanent Inferiority us com- 
pared with their better instructed colleagues in France and abroad ; 
whatever their merit, they are condemned to work with insuflici" '>' 
means of information, to work badly. They know it. They do 
their best to hide their infirmity, as something to be ashamed of, 
except when they make s cynical parade of it and boast of it ; hut 
i his boasting, as we can easily tree, i* only shame showing itself iti 
a different way. Too much stress cannot be laid apon the 
that a practical knowledge of foroign languages is auxiliary in the 
first degree to all historical work, as indeed it is to BCientifio work 
in general. 

1 When the " auxiliary sciences" were first Inserted in the cm ri- 
cula of Krench ijiiivt-isilie», it was observed that sonic fttadsjntai 
whose special subject was the Krench Revolution, and who had no 
interest whatever in the middle ages, took up pabcography as an 
"auxiliary science" and that some students of geography, who 
were in no way interested in antiquity, took up epigraphy. Evi- 
dently they hail failed to understand that the study of the "auxi- 
liary sciences " in recommended, not as an end in itself, but 
because It is of practical utility to those who devote themselves 
to certain special subjects. See the Renie universitaire, 1895, 11, 
p. «3. 



* Perhaps a dnv will come when it will be necessary to know tbe 
most important Slavonic language ; there are alreudy scholars who 
arc setting themselves to learn Itussian. The idea of restoring 
Latin to its old position of universal language is chimerical. See 
the file of the Phanir, itu nuntiut fortius universalis (London, 
1891, 4to). 
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very, the understanding, and the criticism of 
documents. The exaot nature of this knowledge 
I from case to case according as the stud* 
; discs in ono or another part of universal 
history. The technical apprenticeship is relatively 
short and easy for those who occupy themselves 
with modern or contemporary history, long and 
laborious f<>r those who occupy thomsolvos with 
at and medieval history. _- 

Tliis reform of the historian's technical apprcntice- 
which consists in substituting the acquisition 
positive knowledge, truly auxiliary to historical 
tot the study of the " gmt models," lito- 
md philosophical, is of quite recent date. In 
01 for i 01 part of the present century, 

uts of history received none but a literary 
n, after Daunou's pattorn. Almost all of 
en mm contented with such a preparation, and 
I Dût look beyond it; some few perceived and 
■ I. when it was too late for a remedy, the 

inl their early training; with a few 
m exceptions, the bost of them never rose 
to bo mon th.ui distinguished mon of let ! 
capable of scientific work. There was at that ii 
DO organisation for teaching the " auxiliary sciences " 
and the technique of research except in the case of 
Yn n r-h medieval history, and that in a special school, 
■ hartes. This simple fact, moreover, 
secured fof tins school during a pedod of fifty years 
.1 marked superi per all the other French (<>r 

i 'ign) institutions of higher education ; ex- 
workers were there tramod who contributed 
many new results, while elsewhere people were ; 
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discussing problems. 1 To-day it is still nt the 
des chartes that the mediievalist has the opportunity 
of going through his technical apprenticeship in the 
bust and most complete manner, thanks to the com- 
bined and progressive threo-years courses of Romance 
philology, palaeography, archmology, historiography, 
and mediaeval law. But the " auxiliary sciences " are 
now taught everywhere more or less adequately ; they 
have boon introduced into the university curricula. 
On the other hand, students' handbooks of epigraphy, 
paleography, diplomatic, and so forth, have multi- 
plied during the last twenty-five years. Twenty-five 
years ago it would have been Vain to look for a 
good book which should supply the want of oral in- 
struction on these subjects ; since the establishment 
of professorships "manuals" have appeared ' rhicfa 






1 On this point note tbo opinions of T. von Siokcl and J. Havct, 
quoted in tbe BVAiolhiqw. <tc l'Éovte du charta, 1S96, p. 87. In 
1854 tin- Austrian Institute " fttr o*t.ireirlii*ehe OmtlilflblafM 
schung " was organised on tbo model or the French École des chartes. 
Anotber institution of the same type has lately been created In tbe 
" Istitato di stndi superior! "at Florence. "Wo are accustomed," 
we read in England, " to bear the complaint that there is not. in this 
country any institution resembling the' Ecole des chartes" {Qwir- 
ttrty Revinc, July 1896, p. 12a). 

* Thin is a suitably place to enumerate tbe principal " manuals" 
published in tbe last twenty-five years. Bat a list of tbom, ending 
at 1804, will bo found in Bernheim's LehrbucK* pp. 206*77. We will 
only refer to the great " manuals '' of "Philology " (in the com- 
prehensive sense of the German " Philologie," which includes the 
i'.i'Kiry of language and literature, epigraphy, pal**ography, and 
all that pertains (o textual criticism) now in course of publication ; 
the Qrnndriu dtr indo-ariêehcn Philolo-/te uwd Alltrtvmtfotndc, edited 
by Q. Buhler ; the Orundrttt der iranitchen PhUdogit, edited by W. 
Oeiger and K. Kuhn ; the tfandbuck tier datiùehcn AftertumawU- 
KTUtcfmft, edited by I. von Mdller; the Grwtdriu dtr grrmttmiirhm 
PkBdt 1 fan; II. Paul, the second edition of which began to 

appear in 1S96; the QruwlrUi thr rvmanixhen Philolojif, 
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1»J almost make them superfluous were it not 

on! instruction, based on practical exercise*, 

bas here an exception*] rohlA Whothor a student 

ojoy f In- :nl vantage of a regular 

ia an institution for higher *-• u, lie lots 

henceforth do excuse for remaining in igooranae of 

those things which he ought to know before entering 

upon historical work. There Is, in fact, less of this 

kind of neglect than there used to be, On this 

bead, the success of the above-mentioned " manuals," 

with their rapid succession of oditions, is very 

ificaat. 1 

Mere, then, wo have the future historian al 

preliminary knowledge, the neglect of whi-'li 
Jd have condoinned him i» p'werlossness or to 
muai mistakes. Wo suppose him protected from 
anon without number which have their origin 
rfect knowledge of the writing and the 

Li uts, in ignorance of previous work 
and the results- jbtuned bj textual criticism; ho I 
A 
■>[•■ supposition, by the way, as we are 
/id mit, We know but too well that to have 
I regular course of " auxiliary scion» > 
I attentively the best treatises on 
fcy O, Gr-iber. Id Ucsc vart repertories there will be found, along 
with a thort presentment of the subject, complete bibliographical 
rtirrrnret, direct as well as ladfo 

1 the French "umniii. ! \I. Pron (Palaeography), Gfry 

(Diplomatic), C.ipnr.t (Latin Epigraphy), and others, have diffused 
mdoo*Um public the idea and knowledge of the auxiliary ral 
of atody. New edition» hare enabled, and will enable, then to l»e 
u»f4 up to date— a rery necessary operation, for matt of these *ub- 
i«L't 0w wttledin ihu main, are being enriched and made 

niotu practae «rery day. CL «pu, p. 38. 
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bibliography, palaeography, philology, and so on, or 
oven to have acquired some personal experience by 
practical exorcises, is not enough to ensure that a 
man shall always be well informed, still less to make 
him infallible. In the first place, those who have 
for a long time studied documents of a given class 
or of a given period possoss, in rogard to tl: 
incommunicable knowledge in virtuo of which they 
are able to deal better than others with new docu- 
ments which they may meet with of the same G 
or period ; nothing can replace the "special erudition " 
which is the specialist's reward for hard work. 1 And 
secondly, specialists themselves make mistakes : 
piiLi'tmraphors must L>c perpetually oo i lieu guard 
not to decipher falsely ; is there a philologist who 
has not some faults of construing on his conscience ? 
Sflholan usually well informed have printed as un- 
edited texts which had already been published, and 
have neglected documents it was their business to 
know. Scholars spend their lives in incossantly 
perfecting their " auxiliary " knowlodgo, which they 
rightly regard as never perfect. But all this does 

1 What exactly are we to understand by this " Incommunicable 
ImawifdgO of which we speak 1 When a specialist is very 
familiar with tho documents of a given class or period, associations 
of irions ore formed in his brain ; and when he examines a new 
document of the same class or species, analogies suddenly dawn 
upon him which would escape any one of less experience, however 
well furnished he might he with the moat perfect repertories, The 
fact is, that not all the peculiarities of documente can be isolated ; 
there arc some which cannot bo classified under any intelligible 
head, and which, therefore, cannot be found in any tabulated list. 
Put the human memory, when it Is good, retains the impression of 
these peculiarUies, and e?en a faint and distant stimulus suffices 
to revive the apprehension of them. 
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not prevent us from maintaining our hypothesis. 
Only let it be understood that in practice we do 
not postpone work upon documents till we shall 
have gained a serene and absolute mastery over 
all the " auxiliary branches of knowledge : " we 
should never dare to begin. 

It remains to know how to treat documenta 
supposing one has successfully passed through the 
preliminary apprenticeship. 
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BOOK II 
ANALYTICAL OPERATIONS 

CHAPTER I 



GENERAL CONDITIONS OF HISTORICAL KNOWLEDGE 

\Yi; have already staled that, history is studied from 

his. find thftt documents are the n < 
past events. 1 This is the place to indicate the 

«xjueuces involved in this >t. dement and tin 
definition. 

Eventa can be empirically known in two ways 
only; t'y direct observation while thoy aro in pro- 
gress; and uulirectly. by the study of the traces 
which ve behind thein.j Take au earth- 

sample. I have a direct kuowledgo of 
1 uo when the phenomenon occ 

an indirect knowledge if, without having been thus 
pNMUt, I observe its physical efifeotfl (OKVWeSj 
ruins), or il", after these effects have disappeared. 
l description written by some one who has 
witnessed the phenomenon or its effects. 
Now, the peculi 1 facts" 8 is 

which frequently oocuxs, needt explanation. 
• bo taken to apply to a avanci of facts. There are do 
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(that they are only known indirectly by the 1 
of their traces. HkloxicaLknowledtie_ia-fi^eutiully 



indirect knowledge i The methods of historical 
science ought, therefore, to be radically different 
from those of the direct sciences ; that is to say, 
of all the other sciences, except geology, which are 
founded on direct observation. Hi s cien ce. 

whatever may bo said, 1 is no t a science *•( obeerr a- 
at all 
The facts of the past are only known to us by the 
traces of them which have been preserved. These 
traces, it is true, are directly observed by the his- 
torian, but, after that, he has nothing more to 
observe ; what remains is the work of reasoning, 
in which he endeavours to infer, with the greatest 
possible exactness, the facts from the traces. The 
flocument_is_his starting-point, the fact his goal.' 
Between this starting-point and tTïïs~goal ho 1 > 
to pass through a complicated series of inferences, 
closely interwoven with each other, in which then- 
are innumerable chances of error; while the least 
error, whothor committed at the beginning, middlo, 
or end of the work, may vitiate all his conclusions. 

historical facts In the sense In which we speak of chemical fact*. 
The same fact is 01 is not historical according: to the manner in 
which it is known, it is only tho mode of acquiring kuowlodgc 
that is historical. A sitting of tho Senate is a fact of direct 
observation for one who takes part in H ; It becomes historical 
for the man who reads about it in a report. The <r tption <»f 
Vesuvius In the time of Pliny ie a yeolopical fact which Is known 
historically, Tho historical character is not in tho facta, but in (he 
manner of knowing thein. 

1 Fustel de Coulanges has said it. Of- itiyra, p. <j, note I, 
1 In ih,' xic-nnes of observât Un ! m self, obwerved 

directly, which is the starting j 
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I The ' tufltqricft l." or indirect, method is thus ob- 
viously inforior to the method of direct observation ; 
but historians have no choice it i^ the i n/y meth od 
of arriving at past J acts^ and wo sbluTsee later on 1 
bow, in spite of these disadvantages, it is possible 
for this method to lead to scientific knowledge. 

Tho detailed analysis of the reasonings which lead 
hum i lie inspection of documents to the knowledge 
<»[ lads is one of the chief parts of Historical 
Ken .v. It is the domain of criticism. Tho 

seven following chapters will bo devoted to ii. 
We shall end i .-avour, first of all, to give a very 
ry sketch of the general lines and main 
[virions of the subject. 
I. Wc may distinguish two species of documonts, 
■iics tho past event has left a material trace 
(a monument, a fabricated article). Sometimes, and 
mon oommonlj, the trace is of the ntjohologiûA] 
! I — Li written description or narrative. Tho first 
case is much simpler than the second. For there 
i fixed relation botweon certain physical appear- 
ances and the causes which produced thorn ; and 
a, governed by physical laws, is known 
to oa- 1 Bul ft psychological irace, on the other 
hand» is purely symbolic: it is not the fact itself; 
not oven the immediate impression in id. I.\ 
tho witness's mind, but only a con- 

ventiiinal symbol of that impression. Written 
u, are not, as material document s 



' J*fro, eh. vii. 

il iporitty of tbo criticism of material doco 

<rt5. raoDiiincnis, Ac.) where U differs from tba criticism 
of « ritun (Ucmuents. 
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are, valuable by themselves; thej are only valuable 
as signs of psychological operations, which aro often 
complicated and hard to unravel. The immetuM 
majority of the documents which furnish the 
historian with starting-points for his reasonings 
aro nothing olso than traces of psychological opera- 

This granted, in order to conclude from a wi 
document to the fact which wus its remule o 
— that is, in order to ascertain the relation whir h 
connects the document with the fact — it is necessary 
to reprodaoe the whole series of intermediate cai 
which huve given rise to the document. It is 
necessary to revive in imagination the whole of 
that series of acts performed by the author oJ 
tho document which begins with tho fact observed 
by him and ends with tho manuscript (or printed 
volume), in order to arrive at the original event 
Sucfa is I he aim and such the process of critical 
amli 

First of all wo obsorvo the document. Is it now 
m the same state as when it was produced? Has 
it deteriorated since? We endeavour to liud out 
how it was made in order to restore it, if deed 
be, to its original form, and to ascertain its origin. 
f The first group of preliminary investigations, b 
ing upon the writing, the language, the form, the 
source constitute» the special domain of External 
CtarTKHSM, or critical scholarship. Next 00UN6 
Inteunal Cbitioism : it ondoavours, by the help of 

1 Kor the detail* and tho logical juatiBcation of this method see 
Seignolioft, he» Cwuittiaii» jtnychiJoififpttt de la connaiëwnôc M % ■■ 
in ihu Jbwe philosophique, 1SS7, li. pp. 1, 168. 
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borrowed from general psychol- 
I- reproduce the mental states through whioh 
lior of the document passed. Knowing what 
author of the document has said, wo ask 
W'liur did he mem? <2) Did ho believe whai 
' (3) Was he justified in believing what- 
1 believe? This la&i step brings 
imeol to ■ point whore ït resembles the d 
■ 1 1 ienoea: it bocomos an obscrva- 

ii. only 1 to treat it, by bha methods 

Every document is valu- 
precisely to the extent to which, by the riodj 
of its origin, it has been reduced to a woll-ii 
• on. 
II. Two conclusions may bo drawn from what wo 
iusi said: the extreme complexity and the 
il- olute necessity of Historiée] Criticism. 

Compared with other students the historian is in 

a raj disagreeable situation. It is not merely that 

as the chemist does, observo his facta 

rarely happens that the do 

which be ia obliged to use represent precise observa* 

laa at his disposai none of those systematic 

records of observations which, in 1 tahuahed 

nces, can and do rop ct observation. li« 

taation Df ;• chemist who should know a 

■ from the report of his 

oy. Tho historian is compelled to turn 

in account rough and ready reports, such as no man 

tence w t( with. 1 All tho muro 

1 Tin- moat f*\ourablc c**e, ilutt in which the document bw 
bean drawn up \ij whftl in rallrd nn ocular "witnrw," is Mill l«r 
•hart ■<} foi «vient ifle knowledge-, Tïie n 
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necessary are the procautions to bo taken in utilising 
these documents, the only materials of historical 
science. It is evidently most important to elimi- 
nate thoso which are worthless, and to ascertain 
the amount of correct observation represented by 
thoso which aro left. 

All the more necessary, too, are cautions on this 
subject, because the natural inclination of the human 
mind is to take no precautions at all, and to treat 
those matters, which really demand the utmost 
obtainable precision, with careless laxity. It is tme 
that every one admits the utility of criticism in 
theory ; but this is just one of those principles 
which aro moro easily admitted than put into 
pracuoo. Many centuries and wholo eras of brilliant 
civilisai inn had to pass away beforo tho first dawn 
of criticism was visible among the most intellectual 
peoples in the world. Neither the orientals nor the 
middle ages ever formed a definite conception of it. 1 
Up to our own day there have been onlightenod 
men who, in employing documents for tho purpose 
«il writing history, have neglected the most elemen- 
. precautions, and unconsciously assumed false 

of i/'iitifM has boon borrowed from the procedure of the law-courts ; 
reduced to scientific terms, It becomes that of on obierver. A testi- 
mony is an observation. But, in point of fact, historical testimony 
diffère materially from sciontifio observation. The observer pro- 
ceeds by fixed rules, and clothes his report in language of rigorous 
precision. On the other hand, tho "witness "observes without 
iiu'thud, and reports in unprecise language ; it Is not known whether 
he has taken the necessary précautions. It la an essential attribute 
of historical documents that they come before ns as tho result of 
work which has been done without mothod and without guarantee. 
1 Bee IJ. Lascb, Va* Erteacken unit die £>UKickclung dcr KUtorUchcn 
Kr.tik im Mtitdaltcr (Breslau, 1887, 8vo), 
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generalisations. Even now most young students 

would, if loft, to themselves, fall into the old errors. 

criticism is antagonistic to the normal bent of 

the mind. The spontaneous tendency of man is to 

yield assent to affirmations, and to reproduce them, 

without even clearly distinguishing them from the 

results of his own observation. In everyday life do 

not accept indiscriminately, without any kind of 

ion, hearsay reports, anonymous and un- 

itecd statements, M document.-. " of indij 

■ior authority ? It takes a special reason to 

induce us to take the trouble to examine into lite 

in and value of a document on the history of 

yesterday; otherwise, if there is no outrageous im 

ability in it, and as long as it is not contradicted, 

we swallow it whole, we pin our faith to it, wo hairs 

it about, and, if need be, embellish it in the process. 

Every Oaadid man must admit that it requires 

u violent effort fo shake off ignavia critita, thai 

common form of intellectual sloth, that this aflbrl 

1 ontinually repeated, and is O&CB 10ft 

Died by real pain, 

The natural instinct of a man in the water ; 

precisely thai which will infallibly cause him Bo 

• nod; learning to swim CD ans acquiring the 

habit uf suppressing spontaneous movement! and 

parfbn&ing Similarly, criticism is 

I Datnrd habit; it must bo inculcated, and only 

becomes organic by dint of continued practico. 

ical work is, then, pee og ûn ontlj ootid 
whoever enters upon if. without Eavïng first been 
liis guard against his instinct is sure to bo 
drotein «I in it. In order to tppreoiatft the danger U. 
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is well to examine one's conscience and analyse the 
causes of that ignavia which must be fought against 
till it is replaced by a critical attitude of mind. 1 It 
is also very salutary to familiarise oneself with the 
principles of historical method, and to analyse the 
theory of them, one by , one, as we propose to do 
in the present volume. (" History, like every other 
study, is chiefly subject to errors of fact arising from 
inattention, but it is more exposed than any other 
study to errors due to that mental confusion which 
produces incomplete analyses and fallacious reason- 
ings. . . . Historians would advance fewer affirma- 
tions without proof if they had to analyse each one 
of their affirmations ; they would commit themselves 
to fewer false principles if they made it a rule to 
formulate all their principles ; they would be guilty 
of fewer fallacies if they were obliged to set out all 
their arguments in logical form." 2 s J 

1 Natural credulity is deeply rooted Id indolence. It is easier to 
believe than to discuss, to admit than to criticise, to accumulate 
documents than to weigh them. It is also pleasanter ; he who 
criticises documents must sacrifice some of them, and such a 
sacrifice seems a dead loss to the man who has discovered or 
acquired the document. 

J Rente philosophique, I.e., p. 178. 
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iRT us suppose that an author of our own it.iv has 
ten i hook: lie semis his manuscript to the 

d his own hand he corrects the ptt 
tnarkl tin-in "Press." A book which is printed 
heso conditions comes into our hands in what 
ir a document, a very good condition. Whoei W 
tod whatever his BontinwDtB sod 
n can bo certain — and this onlj 

point thai ecmoemfl us at present — that we hj 
before Ufl a fairly accurate reproduction of the l> 
which he wrote, Wt are obliged to .nrl_v 

pit" tho author has corrected his proofs 
badly, or if tin- prinl it pud propoi atten 

rions, the reproduction ol th> 
text is imperfect, even in this specially favourable 
en-'.' i'rinters not unfrequenily make a D 

Billing which ho 00981 (inuni. to say, and \Jm*li 
• hies not ill too lnT< . 

Sometimes it ia required to reproduce a wori 

Iticli is dead, and thfl autograph manu- 
script of which cannot bo sent to the printer. Thi 
was tlw> oaae with die 
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Chateaubriand, for example; it is of doily occurrence 
in regard to the familiar corrcspondonco of wdl- 
known porsons which is printed in haste to sa- 
the curiosity of the public, and of which the Olïg 
manuscript is very fragile, First the text is copied ; 
I then set up by the compositor from the copy, 
which comes to the samo thing as copying it again ; 
this second copy is lastly, or ought to be, coll. 
(in the proofs) with the first copy, or, better still, 
with the original, by some one who takes the place 
of the docoosod author. The guarantees of accuracy 
are fewer in this case than in tho first ; for botween 
the original and the ultimate reproduction there is 
one intermediary the more (the manuscript cop) ), 
and it may bo that the original is hard for anybody 
but the author to decipher. And, in fact, the text 
of memoirs and posthumous correspondence Ls often 
disfigured by errors of transcription and punctuation 
» incurring in editions which at first sight give the 
impression of having been carefully executed. 1 

Turning now to ancient documents, lot us ask in 
what state they have been proserved. In nearly 
every cose the originals have been last, and we li 
nothing but copies. Have these copies beeu made 
directly from tho originals? No; they are 00] 
of copies. Tho scribes who executed them were not 
by any means all of them capable and conscientious 

1 A member of the Sooifti iln humanùta français (founded at 
Paris in 1894) 11 m used himself bj pointing ont. in l!»- Buttant» q| 
this society, certain errors amenable to verbal criticism which 
occur In Tarions editions of posthumous works, especially id. 
Aténoirta tt'outrc-tombc. He showed that it le possible to r<- 
obscurities in the moat modem documenta by tho samo methods 
wliiih are used in restoring ancient texts. 
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they often transcribed texts which they did 

Dot understand at all, or which they understood 

incorrectly, and il was not always the fashion, as it 

was in the time of the Carlovingiau Renaissance, to 

I paro the copies with the originals. 1 

If our printed books, after the successive revisions 
of author and printer's reader, are still but Lmperj 
reproductions, it is only to be expected that ancien ( 
i ujeulB, copied and recopiod as they have been 
for centimes with vory little care, and exposed at 
overy fresh transcription to new risk of alteration, 
should have reached us full of inaccuracies. 

Tin re is thus an obvious precaution to be taken. 
Bcforo using a document wo must find out whether 
its text is " sound " — that is, in as close agreement as 
possible with the original manuscript of the author ; 
and when the text is "corrupt" we must emend 
it In using a text which has been corrupted in 

k transmission, wo run the risk of attributing to the 
author what really comes from the copyists. There 
I 1 1 oases of theories which were hn*'-d on 
passages falsified in transmission, and which collapsed 
as soon as the truo readings wore discovered or re- 
stored. Printer d mistakes in -are 
always innocuous or merely diverting; they are 
sometimes insidious and capable of misleading Hie 

Ouo would naturally suppose that historians of 

1 Or the hmtiiU of the raedUev&l copjiiU, by whote intermediate 
■gcacy moit of tbo literary work* of antiquity bave coroe down to 
■u, mo the notice* collected by W. Wattenbach, D*i Sthiy/imm w 

m MuteUrttr, 3rd *L (Berlin. 1S96. Svo). 
* B*c, for «ample, the CaqnUi,* U ,**» which bave; beta 

I trd by A TIhjiuu, In Ramamim, n. (lS>il pp. *'M */</■ 
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repute would always make it a rule to procure 
"sound" texts, properly emended and restored, of 
the texts they have to consult. That is a mistake. 
For a long time historians simply used the texts 
which they had within easy reach, without verifying 
their accuracy. And, what is more, the very scholars 
whose business it is to edit texts did not discover 
the art of restoring them all at once ; not so very 
long ago, documents were commonly edited from the 
first copies, good or bad, that came to hand, com- 
bined and corrected at random. Editions of ancient 
texts are nowadays mostly " critical ; " but it is not 
yot thirty years since the publication of the first 
" critical editions " of the great works of the middle 
ages, and the critical text of some ancient classics 
(Pausanias, for example) has still to be constructed. 

Not all historical documents have as yet been 
published in a form calculated to give historians the 
security they need, and some historians still act as 
if they had not realised that an unsettled text, as 
such, requires cautious handling. Still, considerable 
progress has boon made. From the experience 
accumulated by several ^cncrai.ions of scholars there 
has been evolved a recognised method of puril 
and restoring texts. No part of historical method 
has a more solid foundation, or is inoro generally 
known. It is cloarly oxplainod in several works of 
jugular philology. 1 For this reason wo shall here 
be content to give a general view of its essential 
principles, and to indicate its results. 

1 See K. HtTnlif'irn, Krkrhtteh <Ur tiiilori-rhrn Metfonit. 2nd éd., pp. 

341-54. AUo conmll Y. Bin**, in ihe tT mmd t m eb dcr Uas*i 

■'. edited by I. von Muller, ]., 2nd ed. ; i.v.ii. yy. 
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i. Wt- mil suppose a document has not been 
• I in conformity with critical rules. How aro 
wo to proceed in order to construct the best possible 
text ? Three cases present themselves. 

io most simple case is that in which we pos- 
sess the original, the author's autograph itself. There 
i* thon nothing to do but to reproduce the text 
nf ii. with absolute fidelity. 1 Theoretically nothing 
be easier; in practice this elementary operation 
«[•-in unis a sustained attention of which not every 
:4>;ible. If any one doubts it, lot him n>. 
win) never make mistftkee and never allow 
ii attention t" be distracted are rare oven among 
ichol 

i Second case. The original has been lost ; only 

ih a detail* I bibliography); A. Toblcr, in the Qntnririu 
/«Act Philologie, I. (iSSS). pp. 25J I the 

4#rw»v - '(MniVAi'i i.(i8Q6),pp. 184-96. 

In I fed the section 1 KtfpH ''•' t r *tr*, in Minerva, In/n- 

Uiuiouti acoi -lifts preu *i fatimt, by J. Gow and 
.0, i6mo), pp. 50-6;. 
h ol J. Xfcylor, " History of 1I10 Transmission of Ancient 
Modern Times " i Liverpool. tSSg, i6mo), is of no value. 
le i* not absolute. The editor Is generally accorded tbe 
ràlil ed Bnlfjrlng the spelling of an autograph due 11 ment— HOI 
that!- I 1m> public of the fart — VMJfWK, H fa W 

11 icnts, the orthographical vagaries of tho author possess no 
lofileal Interest. Soo the <•* pour in r«Mi*u*on ilti 

«txfct Mitori'/'"», iti 11 de to (.VmmiMim» royale d I 

tHgijm, 51b eerie», Tt (1S96Ï; ind the UrunJ*-' 

h rw neiittfn (hichicht*. bborlnaTj 'Usouased '■ 
—COBd ud i.gresaeaof German historian», hi iS^and 

In tl M whrtft ftlr Ottchiehtrwimtwtknfi, x\. p. 20 

p. 364. 'I!"' I^-t Congresses of Italian historians, held r.t Genoa 
a\ Rome 1895), have also debated this question, 
1 tics which it is leg 
tof 
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a single copy of it is known. It is necessary Lo be 
cautious, for tho probability is that this copy con- 
tains errors. 

Texts degenerate in accordance with certain laws. 
A great deal of pains has been taken to discover and 
classify tho causes and tho ordinary forms of the 
differences which are obsorved between originals nud 
copies ; and hence rules have been deduced which 
may bo applied to the conjectural restoration of 
those passages in a unique copy of a lost original 
which are certainly corrupt (because unintelligible 1 ), 
or are so in all probability. 

Alterations of an original occurring in a copy — 
" traditional variants," as they are called — are due 
either to fraud or to error. Somo copyists have 
deliberately modifiod or suppressed passages. 1 Nearly 
all copyists have committed errors of judgment or 
accidental errors. Errors of judgment when half- 
educated and not wholly intelligent copyists have 
thought it their duty to correct passages and words 
in the original which they could not understand j 
Accidental errors when they misread while cop\ 
or misheard while writing from dictation, or % 
they involuntarily made slips of the pen, 

Modifications arising from fraud or errors of judg- 
ment are often very difficult to rectify, or even to 
discover. Some accidental errors (the omission 
several lines, for example) are irreparable in the 

1 Interpolations will be treated of in chapter lii. p. 92. 

2 The Boribes of the C&rlovinginn Kcnuisaanco and of the 
Henataance proper of the fifteenth century endeavoured to furnish 
intelligible texts. They therefore corrected everything they did 
Ml nnflimittral Several ancient works have been in tbti manner 
intlrk'vuUv ruined. 
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tao we are considering, that i»f • umqilo copy. But 
ost accidental errors can be detected by any one 
vào knows the ordinary forms : confusions of m 

re, and words, transpositions of words, loiters. 
and MlhiUi.'a, dittography (unmeaning repetition of 
rs or syllables), haplography (syllables or words 
once only where they should have been 
ritten twice), false divisions between words, budly 
tnated sentences, and other mistakes of the 
te kind. Errors of these various types have been 
by the scribes of every country and every age, 
spectively of the handwriting and language of the 
originals. But somo confusions of loiters occur fre- 
quently in copies of uncial originals, and others in 
lo.s of minuscule originals. Confusions of sense 

kand of words are explained by analogies of vocabulary 
<>r pronunciation, which naturally vary from langn 
to language and from epoch to epoch. The general 
f conjectural eniondationrcducestothesketr.lt 
ire have just given; there is no general apprentice- 
ship Hrt WbaX a man le&rofl is not to restore 
any text that may be put before him, but Greek 
text*, Latin texts, French texts, and so on, as the 
case may be ; for the conjectural emendation of a 
l 'resupposes, besides general notions on the 
processes by which texts degenerate, a profound 
knowledge of (i) a special language; (2) a special 
han 13) Ma confusion» (of atnse, k> 
worth) irhuh were hubitital to those who cajÀcl ' *■'■; 

"tuajfe wi ihff '/'//. To 

aid in the apprenticeship tc ihu coujectural emenda- 
tion, of Greek and Latin texts, tabulatod lists (alpha- 
lcal and systematic) of various readings, frequent 
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us, ami i»i'nb;ibIo corrections, hnvo boon drawn 
up. 1 It is true thai they cannot tuko tho place of 
practical work, dono under the guidance of experts, 
bat they are of very great use to the experts 
themselves. 8 

It would bo easy to give a list of happy onien- 
diir.iona Tho most snti.sfact.ory ur<: those trbott 
correctness is obvious pahuograpbically, as is t lio 
case with tho ojjuwioftl emendation by Madvi^ of 
i ho toxt of Soueca's Letton (89, 4). Tho old r 

was: a Philosophic undo dicta sit, apparet; ipso 
enis) Domina fatetur. Quidam et npiontiaxn îta 
QUidASO finiornnt. uL dicoront divhmruin et human- 
Ofum sapiontiuin . . ." — which does nul, nmko sense. 
It used to be supposed that words had dropped 
between da and fuUtam, Madvig pictured to 
himself the toxt of the lost archetype, which was 
written in capitals, and in which, as was usual 
I- Eon tho eighth century, the words wero not 

1 rated (toripiio continua), nor tho sentencr j 
tOAted; ho asked himself whether tho copyist, with 
such an archetype before him, had not divided 
the words at random, and he had no difficulty 

1 The principal of those arc, for the classical languages, br- 
ibe above -mentioned work of Blaas {inpra, p. 74, note), the 4 
j. f rin crifia of Madvig (Copenhagen, 1871-74, 3 vol». Svo). For 
Greek, the celebrated Comment at io palatyrnphiea of F. J. Bast, pub 
lished aa an appendix to an edition of tho grammarian Grcgorj 
of Corinth (Leipzig, 1811, Svo), and tho Vana ledit»** of Cobct 
(Leiden, 1873, 8ro). For Latin. II. Hagen, tiradut *1 en 
(Leipzig, iS79, 8vo), and W. M. Lindsay, "An Introduction to Win 
Textual Emendation based on the Text of Plnalus" (London, 1896) 
1 6m of. A contributor to the Bulletin rit la Sxieté de* humnitiiltt 
frar^.tig has expressed, in this publication, a with that a similar 
collection might be compiled for modern Frouch. 

* Cf. Hqu<, 1895. *i. T- 358* 
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... ipso euim Domine faletur quid 

Bapiantiam [ta quidam tinierunt . . ■" Bloss, 

nd Lindsay, in tho works referred to in 

(il..- nota, iiiiiiiion several other masterly and elegant 
Nor have the Hellenists and Latiiiists 
any monopoly; equally brilliant emendations mi-jlit 
bo culled from the works of Oriontalists, Romancists, 
and Germauists, now that texts of Oriental , Romance, 
(iunuanic languages have boen subjected bo 
rertttl criticism- Wo have already staled that 
v corrections are possible oven in the text 
of quite modern documents, roproducod typographi- 
cally uii'i'T the most favourable conditions. 

hapfl ii" 0116, in our day, has equalled ICadrig 
in the art of conjectural emendation. But Ifadvig 
himself hud n«. high opinion «if tin.* work of modem 
scholarship. Ho thought that, tho humanist 
tin :i<tcontli and seventeenth centuries were, in 
r trained than modem acholan 
coinuct.ural e inondation of Greek and Latin 
is, in hat, a branch of Spi t H in which 

tortûmaie ooi only to a man's ingenuity and 
inct, but also to the corrrectneaa, 
nd delicacy of his appreciation of the 
of tho classical Now, 1 1 

scholars wero undoubtedly too hold, but they iron 

Ïarv in' familiar with (he nlniMJoal languages 

odern scholars are. 
BVQI thai may be, there can bo no doubt 
at numerous texts which have been p I, in 

rrapt t'onn in unique copies, have resisted, ami 
will oontinue to resist, the afiartfl of criticism. Very 
criticism Ascertains the fact of the text hav 
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boon altered, stateB what tho sonne requires, and 
then prudently stops, every trace of the original 
reading having been obscured by a confused UQgie 
of successive corrections and errors which it is 
hopeless to attempt to unravel. The scholars who 
devote themselves to tho fascinating pursuit of con- 
jectural criticism are liable, in their ardour, to 
■aspect perfectly innocent readings, and, in desperate 
passages, to propose adventurous hypotheses. They 
are woll awaro of this, and thorofore make it a rule 
to draw a very clear distinction, in their editions, 
between readings found in manuscripts and their 
own restorations of the text. 

(c) Third case. Wo possess several copies, which 
differ from each other, of a document whoso original 
is lost- Hero modorn scholars have a marked 
advantage over their predecessors : besides being 
better informed, they set about the comparison of 
copies more methodically. Tho object is, as in 
tho preceding case, to reconstruct tho archetypo as 
exactly as possible. 

The scholars of earlier days had to struggle, as 
novices have to struggle now, in a case of this kind, 
against a very natural and a very reprehensible 
impulse — to uso the first copy that comes to hand, 
whatever its character may happen to be. The 
second impulse is not much better — to use the 
oldest copy out of several of different date. In 
theory, and vory often in practico, tho relative age 
of the copies is of no importance ; a sixteenth- 
century manuscript which reproduces a good lost 
copy of the eleventh ceutury is much more valu- 
île than a faulty and retouched copy made in tho 
8o 
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twelfth or thirteenth century. The third impulse 
is ^'ill lur from being good, it is to count the 
attested readings and decide by tho majority. Bap- 
venty oopies of a text ; the reading 
attested eighteen times, tlie reading B twice. 
To n reason for choosing A is to make the 

us assumption that all the wunuserii' 
'he me authority. This is an error of judgment; 
t'-T if seventeen ».t > 1 1 • - eighteen manuscripts which 
Imj rending A have been copied fnun the 
reading Ai ■< ed oal -, 

i tin- "iilv question ifl whether it is intri 
t worse than tho reading B. 
It has been rOOOgniai d that the only rational pro- 
■ re. is t«i begin by dcti-rniiniii" in wli.it relation 
the 'v. tend I i each other. For thii pur] 
t as our si >int the inoontr 

mi 1 1] jit all tho copies which contain t! 
mistakes in thi same passages must hiiw 

rom each other or all derived B opy 

containing those mist It is incon< 

ni c'pyists, independently reproducing' BO original 
D erron, should rdl introduce i au 

fora identity of errors û 
Wo shall cast aside without BQTUple .«II the 
("pie', deri' . a single mauuseripl whiofa 

been preserved. Evidently they can have no value 
' is possessed by their i 

if thi it can only bo in virtue •>! 

«a; it would be waste of tine to beù 

• we have be 
us non» dépendent ■ biah have been 

made din i the archétype, or a 
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copies whoso souroo (a copy taken diroctly from the 
archetype) has been lost. In order to group * In - 
secondary copies into / each of which shall 

represent what is substantially the same tradition, 
wo again havo recourse to the comparison of errors. 
By this method wo can generally draw up without 
too much trouble a complete genealogical table 
{jtonwa codicwn) of the preserved copies, which will 
bring out very clearly their relative importance. 
This is not the placo to discuss the difficult cases 
where, in consequence of too great a number of inter- 
mediaries having been lost, or from ancient copyists 
having arbitrarily blended the texts of différent tradi- 
tions, tho operation becomes extremely laborious or 
impracticable. Besides, in those extreme coses there 
is no new method involved: the comparison of corre- 
sponding passages is a powerful instrument, but it is 
the only one which criticism has at its disposal for 
this task. 

When the gonoalogical tree of tho manuscripts 
has been drawn up, we endeavour to restore the taxi 
of the archetype by comparing the different tr.idi- 
tionft If these agree and give a satisfactory text, 
there is no difficulty. If thoy differ, wo decido be- 
twoon them. If thoy accidentally agree in giving 
a defective text, we have recourse to conjectural 
emendation, as if there were only one copy, J 

It is, theoretically, much more advantageous to 
havo several independent copies of a lost original 
than to have only one, for the mere mechanical com- 
parison of the different readings is often enough 
Lo remove obscurities which the uncertain ligl 
conjectural criticism would novor havo illumiii. 
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However, an abundance of manuscripts is an em- 

usinent rather than a help when the work of 

grouping them has been left undone or done badly ; 

.an be more unsatisfactory than the arbitrary 

and hybrid restorations which ore founded on copiée 

>D8 to each other and to the archetype 

" not been ascertained beforehand. On the other 

d, the application of rational methods requires, in 

ises, a formidable expenditure of time and 

labour. Some works aro preserved in hundreds of 

ci.jiitfa all differing from each other; sometimes 

jn the case of the Gospels) the variants of a 

text "l quite moderate extent are to bo counted 

housands; several years of assiduous labour are 

necessary for the preparation of a critical edition el 

inces. And after «11 this labour. 

ill those collations and comparisons, can wo be BUN 

thftt the text of the romance is sensibly better than 

it would lmvo boon if thoro had boon only 

Off throe manuscripts to work upon? No. S* 

«ii(i. Lions, owing to the apparent wealth ol 

material applicable to the work, demand a mechaau :il 

which is altogether out of proportion to the 

positive results which aro its reward. 

ions" founded on several copies of a 
lost original ought I 'Supply the public with thfl DU 

. ing the . " which the editor 

has drawn up, and should givo the rojoctcd variants in 
the notes. By this moans competent roadors iM 
tlic wont, put in possession, if not of the best post 
*t least of thy materials for OOQetJructOQg it. 1 

1 Quit* recently oar «ohoUrt used to neglect lhU elementary 
fCMMtloa, to order, aa tlioy s&id. to avufd an " air of pedar. 
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II. The results of textual criticism — a kind 
i .]<' .uiiiig ami mending — are purely negative, By iho 
aid of eoujeoturo, or by tho aid of conjecture and 
I »mpariaon combined, wo aro enabled to construct, 
not necessarily a good text, but the best text pos- 
sible, of documents whose original is lost. What 
we thus effect is tho elimination of corrupt and 
adventitious readings likely to causo error, and tho 
recognition of suspected passages as such. But it is 

j obvious that no new information is supplied by tbifl 
process. The text of a document which bai ' 
restored at tho cost of infinite pains is not worth 
re than that of a document whose original has 
been preserved ; on the contrary, it is worth less. 
If the autograph manuscript of the iEnold had not 
been destroyed, centuries of epilati on and conjecture 
srould have boon savod, and tho toxt of tho vEnoid 
would have been better than it is. This is intended 
for those who excel at the "emendation gmtM 
who are in consequence fond of it, and would reall 
bo sorry to have no occasion to play it. 

III. There will, however, be abundant soop 
textual criticism as long as we do not possess the 



; 



M. Ik Haureaa has published, in his Notice» et tf ftwtitt </< fHilpMI 
vumuscrits iatins He Ai liiUùjf.JUque wttiomih- {vi. p 310). ft | IftM of 
rhythmic vt-iae, *' Do prcsbytero et logieo." " It U not unodi 

it»;; "Thanm Wright has already published it- . . JîuL thll 
mi ti »ery defective ; the text it* occasionally quite unintelligible. 
\\k- have, thcruforc, considerably amended it, making use, for tins 
purpose, of two copiée, which, it most be conceded, are neither 
of them faultless. . . ." The edition follows, with no variante. 
Vérifie -iiinti i. impossible. 

1 " Textual nm-n dation loo often misses the mark through vt 
of knowledge of what may be called the ruUt " <W. 

Lind.. ; j\ . j. v in the work ripened tn above). 
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i n \i ol every historical document. In the 
present si;iio of science few labours arc more useful 
i ban those which bring now texts to light or im- 
prove texts already known. It is a real sorvico to" 
ilu ifudy of history to publish unedited or badly 
nii i.ed texts în a manner oonformaUe to tho rules 
In every country learned societies 

mit. number are devoting tho greater pari of 
tboir tesouroefl and activity to this important work, 
Bui the immense number of tho texts to be criti- 

■ l, 1 and the minute care required by tho Op 
tiooa of vorbal criticism,' prevent the work of 

1 ft, lui» ..fieri been asked whether all text* are worl b the tronblfl 

• '-talilishiD^* " and publi«hinR them. "Among oar ;n 

texts," say* M.J. Btfdier, roforring to French BedfeaTal litenture, 

"wbkh ought we to pal li -L ! Evory ono. But, it will bf asked, 

are wo not already staggering under the weight of documents ! 

, t . The following is the reason why publication rdinuld be ex- 

!mii»tivr As long as we arc con f mi h mass of sealed and 

rrir.tprlooi manuscript*, they will appeal Ions as If they contained 

(he Answer to every riddle; every candid mind will be hampered 

lights of induction. It is desirable to publish 1 1 

y to pet rid of them and to be able, for the future, to work 

as if i DOt exist. . . ." (firme itVj Dcut. MontUt, February 

■ V M< !'■ 9'°)- -^" dooumtfliss] ought Ui be catalogued, as we 
.U ready pointed out tp. 31 1. In order that researchers may bo 

r«SB lliiH ihore may bo documents, useful fcr their 

mjn of which they know nothing, Bat in every case wheto 

mary analysis of a dor 11 ment can give a sufficient idea nf il> 

■ is, and its form is of no special inU-reM, there i« n<> 

gained by publi*hini» it in ex-imn. We need not overburden our- 

stlva*. Every document will bo analysed some day, but many 

documents will never be published. 

1 Editors of texts often render their task still longer and more 
It than it need be by undertaking the additional dal 
comment»! or», under tho pretext of explaining the text. It wtrald 
i hc-ir advantage to spare txtesnswlvsa r. and in Ala- 

ise with all annotation wbJcfe 

is " proper. 80c, on I ' . T. Lindner, f/«**r ék B\ 
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publication and restoration from advancing at any 
but a slow pace. Before all the texts which are of 
interest for mediaeval and modern history shall have 
been edited or re-edited secundum artem, a long 
period must elapse, even supposing that the rela- 
tively rapid pace of the last few years should be 
still further accelerated. 1 

ffabe «on gttekicJtilict** QudUn, in the UiUMhmgm da Imtit*u fêr 

Gsterrtickùchê Gtte\iekt*far»ùh\i<ng, ïrt , 1895, pp. 501 tjq. 

1 To realise this It Ib enough to compara what has hitherto been 
done by the most active aooietlea, inch as the Society of the Jfomt- 
wunta Otrmanim kùtorica and the Ittituto ttorloo Ualiano, with what 
still remains for them to do. The greater part of the most ancient 
documents and the hardest to restore, which hare long taxed the 
Ingenuity of scholar*, hare now been placed In a relatively satis- 
factory condition, fint an immense amount of mechanical work 
has still to be done. 
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CHAPTER III 

I RITICAL INVESTIGATION OF AL'i H< KMUt' 

It would be absurd to look for information aboni ;i 
fact iu the papers of some one who knew nothing, 

I'ujltl know nothing, about it. The first ques- 

which we ask whon wo are confronted 

with a di mt is: Where does it come from? 

wliu ig the author of it? what is its date? A 

UD6QI in respect of which we necessarily are in 

! igootaiUM of the author, the place, and the 
dttfl is good for nothing. 

This truth, which seems elementary, has only 
boon adequately recognised in our own day. Such 
is the natural wcpwla of man, that those who were 
tliu SnJ bO man ■ habit of inquiring into the 
authorship of documonts prided themselves, and 

Ij on the advance they had made. 

t modern documents contain a precise indica- 
ii"ii of lli'jir authorship: in our days, books, news- 

r articles official papers, and even private 
writings, ore, in general, dafcxi and signod. Many 
ancient documents, on the other hand, are anony- 
mous, without date, and have no sufficient indication 
of their place of origin. 

The spontaneous tendency of the human mind is 

dace confidence in the indications of author- 
On the cover and iu tin 
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profaco of the OkâHmaUâ l Viehtt Hugo is named as 
the author; therefore Victor Hugo is the author of 
the ChAWmtnU. In such aud such a picture gallery 
we soe au unsigned picture whose frame has beau 
furnished by the management with a tablet bearing 
the name of Leonardo da Vinci ; therefore Leonard" 
d;i Vinci painted this picture. À poem with the 
tillu y/ is found under the name of Saint 

Bonavontura in M. Clumont's R'UraiU dus ;■< 
all h> -.,... in innst editions oJ Saint BoBffvanfiUVafa 
" works," and in a great number of medieval manu- 
pta; therefore J'iui-m-na was written by Saint 
B< >naventura, aud "wo may gather thence mm-h 
precious knowledge of the very soul " of this holy 
man. 1 Vrain-Lucas offered to M. Chasles auto- 
graphs of Vercingetorix, Cleopatra, and Saint Mary 
Magdalene, didy signed, aud with the flourishes 
oompleto; 1 here, thought M. Chasles, are auto- 
graphs of Vorcingctorix, Cleopatra, and Saint Mury 
dalona This is one of the most universal, and 
at il ime indestructible, forms of public. 

credulity* 

Experience and reflection have showu the 000 
aity of methodically checking these instinctive 
impulses of confiding trust. Tho autographs of 
Vercingetorix, Cleopatra, and Mary Magdalene had 
boon manufactured by Vrain-Lucas. The Philowuiw, 
attributed by medimval scribes now to Saint Bona- 
vontura, now to Louis of Granada, now to John 
Hoyeden, now to John Peckham, is perhaps by none 

1 R .li- Qonmont, /.* Lutin rn gt ii^ut (Paris, 1891, Svo), p. 358. 
* 8ee ilium alleged utognpbl In the 4M «tfionWe, 

nou*. acq. fr., No. 70a. 
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of thoso authors, and certainly not by tho tirst - 
nnmud. PatnthlgH in whirl; rlicro is Dot tho li/.isi. 
gleam of talent have, in the most celebrated galleries 
o£ Italy, been tricked out, without the least shallow 
proo( with the glorious name of Loonardo, On 
it. ifl perfectly true thur. Tifltor Hugo 
i ho author of the UhMimfnU. Tlio OOnfllUB 
that the most precise indications of MltoOIshi] 
never sufficient hy timmmbom, Thoy only alWI a 
presumption, strong or weak — very strong, in gonorol. 
where modern documents are concerned, often very 
weak in the case of ancient documents. Pake 
indications of authorship exist, some foisted upon 
insignificant works in order to enhance their value. 
■OHM ftppeodoâ to works of merit in order to serve 
the reputation of a particular person, or to m 
posterity ; and there are a hundred other mo 
which may easily bo imagined, and of which I 
list has been drawn up : l tho " pseudopigraphic " 
litoraturo of antiquity and tho middle ages is enor- 
■•<-.. XhtfQ are, in addition, documents irhiol 

ù"iii htviunin*» to cud; the forgers have 

inilly furnished them with very precise indicn- 

la -it' ilnir alleged Mitbonhrp, varffhmtinr b 

rtt necessary. But ho* il it '.«> be hftd I 

iliu ippareat authorship of a document ia 

suspected, wo use tor its verification the same 

icthod which serves to h'x, m fur as possible Ihfl 

iiments which are furnished wirh 

lications at all on this head. As the proced 



rnoil 



1 F. Blus hu enumerated tho chtuf of tbue mntivu with refer- 
to tho peeodepi^phic literature of a&iiqolty [pp. 269 ►/?, in 
lit* wurk aJmdy quoted). 
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is the same in both cases, it is not necessary to 
lin^tiish further between them. 
1/ L The chief instrument used in the investigui joo 
of authorship is the internal analysis of the docu- 
ment under consideration, performed with a view to 
bring out any indications it may contain of a nature 
to supply information about the author, and the 
time and place in which he lived 
( first of all wo examine the handwriting of the 
document. Saint Bonaventura was born in 1231 , 
if poems attributed to him are contained in manu- 
scripts executed in the eleventh century, we have in 
(dis circumstance an excellent proof that the attri- 
bution is ill-founded : no document of which there 
exists a copy in olovonth-contury handwriting can 
be posterior in date to the eleventh century. Then 
wo examine the language. It is known that certain 
forms have only been used in certain places and at 
certain dates. Most forgers have betrayed them- 
selves by ignorance of facts of this kind ; thoy let 
dip modern words or phrases. It has been possible 
to establish the fact that certain Phoenician inscrip- 
tions, found in South America, were earlier than a 
certain German dissertation on a point of Phoenician 
syntax. In the case of official instruments we 
examine the formula*, if a document which pur- 
ports to be a Merovingian charter does not exhibit 
tho ordinary formulae of genuine Merovingian 
charters it must be spurious. Lastly, wo noto all 
the positive data which occur in the document — 
the facts which are montioned or alluded to. When 
thoso facts are otherwise known, from sources which 
a forger could not havo had at his disposal, the 
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IOarnc&L Investigation or Authorship 
%m fides of tbo document is established, and the 
to fixed approximately between the most recent 
ent of which the author shows knowledge, and 
s next following event which he does not mention 
bat would have done if he had known of it, Argu- 
icnta may also be founded on the circumstance 
tat particular facts are mentioned with approval, or 
liar opinions expressed, and help us to make 
conjectural estimate of the status, the environ- 
Lent, and the character of the author.) 
When the internal analysis of a document is care- 
fully performed, it generally gives us a tolerably 
accurate notion of its authorship. By means of a 
methodical comparison, instituted between the various 
oloments of the documents analysed and tho cor- 
responding olements of similar documonts whose 
authorship was known with certainty, the detection 
of many a forgery 1 has been rendered possible, and 
additional information acquired about tho circum- 
stances under which most genuine documents h 
been produa 







The results obtained by internal analysis are sup- 
plemented and verified by collecting all the external 
ovidaDM rnlatifm to the documont under criticia 

h can be found scattered ovor the documenta 
of the same or later epochs — qootêtiOM biûgTmphJ 
details about the author, and so on. Sometimes 



aal 

AH) 
fit» 

cal 



1 B. Bernhoira {Uhrtrueh, pp. 243 ttjtf.) give* a somewliat lcnçthj 
list of sparic us document!, now recognised as each- Here It will 
be enough to recall a few famous honxci : Sarehoniathon, ClotiMe 
", Ossian. Since the publication of Bernheim'a book 
tvreraj celebrated document», hitherto exempt from suspicion, hare 
been struck off the list of anthorîtlea. See eapeciullv A. 
nmiow 4a cAofMNNei * JY«uM4ri <Neucb*tel, 1S9Â Sro). 
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tore is a siguilicant absonco of any such informa- 
tion; the fact that an alleged Morovingian charter 
1 1. 1 s not boon quoted by anybody before tho seven- 
teenth century, and has only been seen by a seven- 
toonth-contury scholar who has been convicted of 
fraud, suggests tho thought that it is modéra 

II. Hitherto we have considered only the simplest 
case, in which the document under examination is 
tho work of a singlo author. But many documents 
have, at dift'oront. timos, rocoived additions which it. 
is important to distinguish from the original text, in 
order that we may not attribute to X, tho author 
of the text, what really belongs to Y or Z, his 
unforeseen collaborators. 1 Thoro are two kinds of 
additions — interpolations and continuations. To in- 
terpolate is to insert into the text words or sen- 
tences which were not in the author's manuscript. 3 
Usually interpolations are accidental, due to the 
negligence of the copyist, and explicable as tho 
oduct.ion into the toxt of interhnoar glosses or 
marginal notes; but there are cases where some 
QUO has deliberately added to (or substituted for) 
the author's text words or senLeucos out of his own 
head, for the sake of completeness, ornament, or 
t-uiphasis. If we had before us the manuscript in 
which tho deliberate interpolation was made, the 
appearance of tho added matter and the traces of 
erasure would make tho case clear at once. But 
the first, interpolated copy has noarly always been 



1 When the modiflcatiaiis of the primitive text are the work of 
fcbfl nttbOf 1 ill 1 1 Hll f, the/ are " alterations." Interui«l analysis, and 
the comparison of different edition*, brio g them to li 

1 See F, Ulnss, Ibid., pp. 254 199. 
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die copies derived îVimi ii every trac* 
addition or substitution luis disappeared. There is 
ii" need to define " continuations." It is «reO ki. 
that many chroniclos of tho middle agos have boon 
tttmued " by various writers, none of whom took 
the trouble to indicate where his own work began 
or ended. 

Sometimes interpolations and continuations eon 
be vory readily distinguished in tho course of tho 
us for restoring a text of which there are 
several copies, when it so happens thai some of these 
In co the primitive text as it was before 
addition was made to it. But if all tho eo] 
ruled "ii previous copies which already con- 
tained tho interpolations or continuations, recourse 
ruii-t be had to internal analysis. Is the style 
uniform throughout the document? Does the book 
one and tho same spirit from cover to co\ 

ions» no gaps in tho scquonco 
of id In practice, when the oontmuators ot 

been men of well-marked personality 
decided views, analysis will separate tho original 
Mitions as cleanly as a pair of 
hole is written in a level, colourless style, 
i In Im. sion are not so easy to see ; itistlnri 

■ifessthefactth.o i i" multiply hypothi 
III. Tho critical investigation of authorship i 
finished as soon as a document has boon 
i iiHv ot approximately -I in spans and 

liin. much information as possible obtained 

it the author or authors. 1 Ikro ia a book: m 

1 Àji a r;i! ilc wluthcr tfcfl «HI BlbOl lum 

... BQfl Urn ill W» «Hill, !»*■■ •■ fftttoirt 
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wkh to ascertain the origin of the information con- 
tained in it, that is, to be in it position to appreciate 
its value ; is it enough to know that it was written 
in 1890, at Paris, by So-and-so? Perhaps So-and-so 
copied slavishly, without mentioning the fact, an 
earlier work, written in 1850. The responsible 
guarantor of tho borrowed parts is not So-and-so, 
but tho author of 1850. Plagiarism, it is true, is 
now rare, forbidden by the law, and considered dis- 
honourable; formerly it irai common, tolerated, and 
unpunished. Many historical documents, with eviiy 
appearance of originality, are nothing but unavowol 
repetitions of earlier documents, and historians occa- 
sionally experience, in this connection, remarkable 
disillusions. | Certain passages in Eginhurd, a ninth- 
century chronicler, arc borrowed from Suetonius: 
they have nothing to do with the history of the 
ninth century; how if tho fact had not been dis- 
red? An event is attested three times, by three 
chroniclers; but these three attestations, which agree 
bo admirably, are really only one if it is ascertained 
that two of tho throo chroniclers copied the third, 
or that the three parallel accounts have been drawn 
from one and the same source. Pontifical letters 
and Imperial charters of the middle ages contain 
eloquent passages which must not bo taken seriously ; 
they are part of the official style, and were copied 
wonl for word from chancery formularies. 

It belongs to the investigation of authorship to 






littéraire de la France («tvL p. 388) : *' Wo havo ignored anonymous 
sermons : writings ol this facile character arc of no importance Eh 
literary history when their authors arc unknown." Are they of 
IBg non importune© when we know the authur»' names? 
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rer, as far os possible, the sources utilised l> 
the authors of documents, 

Tho problem thus presented to us has some 
i -niMance to that of the restoration of texts of 
liich we have already spoken. In both cases we 
ed on the assumption that identical reading! 
have a common source: a number of différera scribes, 
in transcribing a text, will not make exactly tho 
nunc mistakes is exactly the same places; a number 
rani writers, relating the same facts, will oof 
riewed them from exactly the same stand- 
. nor will they say the same things in exactly 
Mir same language, Tlio great complexify ot his- 
il events makes it extremely improbable that 
two independent observers should narrate them in 
e same manner. We endoavoux to group the 
amenta into families in the samo way as w 
ke families of manuscripts. Similarly, wo are 
led in the result to draw up genealogical tables. 
Tho examiners who correct the compositions of can- 
didates for tho bachelor's degree sometimes notice 
thai the papers of two candidates who sat u 

Otbet 1-ear a family likeness. If they have a 
mind to tind out which is derived from tho other, 
they have no difficulty in doing so, in spite of tho 

y artifices (slight modifications, expansions, a 
strocts, additions, suppressions, transpositions) vint h 
the plagiarist multiplies in order to throw suspicion 
off the scent. The two guilty onos are suffiek 

! by their common errors ; tho moro culpable 
>f the two is detected by the slips ho will I 
especially by the errors in hi* 
;eh are duo to peculiarities in tin 
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lia accommodating tVioud. Similarly when two 
ancient documents ore in question : when the 
author of one has copied directly from the other, 
the filiation is generally easy to establish ; the pla- 
giarist, whether ho abridges or expands, nearly always 
botraja himself sooner or later. 1 

When there are three documents in a family 
their mutual relationships are sometimes harder to 
specify. Lot A, B, and C be tho documenta 
Suppogo A is tho common source: perhaps B and 
C copied it independently ; perhaps C only knew 
A through the medium of B, or B knew it only 
ilu ugh C If B and C have abridged tho common 
source in different ways, they are evidently inde- 
pendent. When B depends on C, or 
we have the simplest case, treated in the preceding 
paragraph. But suppose the author of C combined 
A and B, while B had alreudy used A: the genealogy 
begina to get complicated. It is moro com plica r* I 
still when there are four, fire, or more documents 
til a family, for tho number of possible combina- 
tions increases with groat rapidity. However, if too 
many intermediate links have not been lost, criti- 
cism succeeds in disentangling the relationships by 
n r.sistent and ingenious applications of tho method 
«•l repeated comparisons. Modern scholars (Krusch, 
for example, who has made a speciality of Mero- 
vingian hagiography) havo recently constructed I 



' In very favourable cases the examination of tho plagiarist's 
mtaakoi has made it possible to determine ttno tlii> »1yle of 
handwriting, tho «lae, and the manner of arrangement of Hi< 
manuscript source. The deductions of tho Investigation of sources, 
like those of textual criticism, are sometimes supported by obftow 
pokeofrraphicaJ considerations, 
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of this method, precise genealogies of the 
ttiuust solidity. 1 The results of the critical in- 
vestigation of authorship, as applied to the filiation 
of documents, are of two kinds. Firstly, lost docu- 
ments are reconstructed. Suppose two chroniclers, 
B and C, have used, each in his own way, a common 
source X, which has now disappeared. We may 
11 an idea of X by piecing together the fragments 
if it. which occur imbedded in B and C, just as we 
D m :m idea of a lost manuscript l>\ comparing the 
•tiul copies of it which have been preserved. On 
< r hand, criticism destroys the authority of a 
host of "authentic" documents — that is, documents 
which no one suspects of having been falsified — by 
showing that they are derivative, that they are worth 
wli ioir sources may bo worth, and that, when 

bullish their souroea with imaginary details 
and rhetorical flourishes, they are worth just, nothing 
at all. In Germany and England editors of docu- 
ments have introduced the excellent system tn 
printing borrowed passages in small characters, and 
original passages whoso source is unknown in larger 
characters. Thanks to this system it is possible to 
see at a glance that celebrated chronicles, which are 
i (very wrongly) quoted, are mere compilations, 
of no value in themselves : thus the Flvres historiarum 
of the self-styled Matthew of Westminster, perhaps 
the most popular of the English medieval chronicle», 

1 Th* inTe*tig*liona of Julien Hatet (Qmttùms néwvfaffcMM* 
Fails, 1K96, 8*0) are regarded u model*. Very difficult i^rthltm» 
are there soItocI with faultlea* tltpUO* tl is also well worth 
Ll to r«ad the memoir» in which If. L. Dellile has discussed 
qossrtlons of origin. It is in the treatment of lhe*e question» that 
the moat accomplished schoLar» win their triumph*. 
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are almost entirely taken from original works by 
Wondover and Matthew of Paris. 1 

IV. The antral investigation of authorship 
historians from hugo blunders. Its results are 
striking. By eliminating spurious documents, by 
detecting false ascriptions, by determining the Mm* 
ditions of production of documents which had been 
defaced by time, and by connecting them with thou* 
sources, 2 it has rendered services of such magnitude 
that to-day it is regarded as having a Rpeoial right 
to the name of " criticism." It is usual to say of an 
historian that he " fails in criticism " when he nei: ; 
to distinguish between documents, when ho nevor 
mistrusts traditional ascriptions, and wlicn ho ftooeptrj, 
as if afraid to lose a single one, all tho pieces of 
fafbrmatîonj ancient or modern, good or bad, which 
come to him, from whatever quarter» 1 

This view is perfectly just. Wo must not, how- 
ever, bo satisfied with this form of criticism, and we 
must not abuse it, 

1 See tho edition of H. K. Lourd (vol. f., London, 1890, Svo) in 
tho Rcrutn Ilrttannicamm vudii avi êcriptorCM. Matthew of Wwt- 
minster's Flurtt kiatorlarum figure in the Roman " Index," b< 
if tin* pa&aagc* boirowed from the Chronica majora of Mnttli> 
Pari-», while tho Chronica majora themselves hare escaped censure. 

1 It would bo Instructive to draw up a list of the celebrate! 
torical works, such aa Augustin Tbiorry'a llutoirt de la Oono' 
/'tUrrt par Us Normand*, whose authority has been com] I 
ived after the aiithonship of (heir sources baa been stu 
Nothing amuses the gallery more than to see an historian convicted 
of having built a theory on falsified documents. Nothing is more 
calculated to cover an historian with confusion than to find that he 
has fnllen into the error of treating Borionely documents which ate 
no documents at all. 

1 One of the crudest (and commonest} forma of " uncritical 
nitltod " i» (hat which consists in employing aa if they were A 
meni&\ and placing on the same footing as documents, the utterances 
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Cri 

Wg must not abuse it. The extreme of distrust, 
in these matter», is almost as mischievous as the 
extreme of credulity. POM Hardouin, who attributed 
the works of Vergil and Horace to mediieval monks, 
was every whit as ridiculous as the victim of Vrain- 
I.iicms. It is an abuse of the methods of this sp< i 
of I»» apply them, as has been done, indis- 

y, for the mere pleasure of it. The 
bunglers who havo used this species of criticism to 
brand M spurious perfectly genuine documents, sm-h 
ùs lings of Hroswitha, the I • and the 

bull ■', ' nr to establish imaginary 

ms between certain annals, on the strength 
rficial indications, would havo discréditée 
i before now if thai had been possible. 

'iiinly, to react against, thof 

bo oarei raiae a doubt about the authozahip of a 

loeumoat; but it is carrying the reaction too fur to 

le an exclusive interest in periods of history which 

ud on documents of uncertain authorship. Tho 

only reason why the documents of modern and con- 

raiy history are found less interesting than 

«hose of antiquity and tho oarly middle ages, is that 
Icntii y which nearly always ot between 

lin ;it and thai real authorship leaves ao 

DO for those knotty problems of attribution in 
ioh the ïirtuosi of criticism are aoouatomed to dis- 
ir skilL 8 



■J 

'- i 
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or modem authors on the «abject of docamenU. Noriccs do 
make a sufficient distinction, in the works m auUio 

ween what is added to the original source and what in taken 

See a list of examples in Beralwim'e Ifandtwth, pp. 283, 289. 
It is because it Is necessary to subject d. ■ if medieval 
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Nor must we be coûtent with it, The critical 
investigation of authorship, like textual criticism, is 
preparatory, and its results negative. Its final aim 
and crowning achievement is to get rid of documents 
which are not documents, and which would have 
misled us ; that is all. " It teaches us not to use bud 
documents ; it does not touch us how to turn good 
ones to account." * It is not the whole of " historical 
criticism ; " it is only one stone in the edifice. 

and undent history to the most searching criticism In respect of 
authorship that the study of antiquity and the middle ago* panes 
for more u scientific " than that of modern times. The truth la, that 
it is merely hampered by more preliminary difficulties, 

1 Jtrtue philoiophiqu^ 18S7, it. p. 1 70. 

* The theory of the critical investigation of authorship is now 
nettled, i\t varietur; it ia given in detail in Bernheim's £a4fa 
pp. 24a- 340. For this reason we have had no scruple in dismissing 
It with a abort sketch. In French, the introduction of M. G. Monod 
to his Éluda critiqua i\tr Ui tonreei de Vhmtoire mérowriyttnte 
(Paris 1S72. Svo)containa elementary conoid erationa on the subject. 
(X fame Crii^ptty 1873, t p. 308. 
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CHAPTER IV 



CRITICAL CLASSIFICATION OF 80DRCBS 



I'.v the help of the preceding operations tho docu- 
ments, all the documents, let us suppose, of a given 
class, or relating to a given subject, havo beon fraud 
We know when they are; the text, of each has been 
i if necessary, and each has been critically 
MiiR'.i in respect of authorship. We know where 
luivij ooqm boni. It remains to combine ind 
tho materials thus verified This is tho 
ta>i of ' rations which may bo called prcpa- 

ratOIJ to 'he work of higher (or internal) criticisiu 
■ad i instruction. 

Whoever studies a point of liistory is obligee^ 

i of all. to classify his sources. To arrange in a 

1 and convenient manner, the verinY<! BUtta- 

making use of them, is an ap] 

inble, bu1 really ven importent, part of the his- 

ian'B profession^ Those who havo loarnt bow 

to do it possess, on that account alone, a marked 

adv.» r.hey give themselves less trouble, and 

they obtain better results; tho others waste their 

and Labour; they are smothered sometimes 

under the disorderly moss of notos, extracts, copies, 

Bera| h they themselves havo accumula 

Who v.:i- the of thoaa busy people who spend 

i lives lifting building-stonea without knowing 
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whore to placo thorn, raising as they do to clouds 
Of blinding dust t 

I. More, again, wo have to confess that the first, 
the natural impulse, is nut the right one. The 
first impulse of most men who have to utilise a 
mi tuber of lexis is to make notes from thorn, ono 
after another, in the order in which thoy study 
them. Many of the early scholars (whoso papers 
wo possess) worked on this system, and so du most 
beginners who are not wornod beforehand ; tho latter 
keep, as the former kept, notobooks, which thoy till 
continuously and progressively with notes on the 
texts they are interested in. This method is utterly 
wrong. Tho materials colluded must bo classified 
sooner or lator ; otherwise- it would bo noocssary, 
when occasion arose, to doal separately with tho 
materials bearing on a given point, to read right 
through tho whole series of notebooks, and this 
laborious process would have to be repeated every 
time a now detail was wanted. If this method 
seems attractive at first, it is because it appears to 
save time. But this is false economy; the ulti- 
mate result is, on enormous addition to tho labour 
of soaroh, and groat difficulty in combining the 

it criais. 

Others, well understanding the advantages of 
systematic classification, have proposed to fit their 
materials, as fast as oollectod, into their appropriate 
places in a prearranged scheme. For this purpose 
they use notebooks of which every page has first 
been provided with a heading. Thus all the ent 
of the same kind are close to one another. This 
system loaves something to be desired : for addi- 
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will iMti always iii without inconveiiioDce into 
proper place ; and iho sohemo of classification, 
adopted, is rigid, and can only bo modified 
with difficulty. Many librarians used to draw up 
i catalogues ou this plan, which is now uni- 
versally condemned. 

There- is a still moro barbarous method, whiofa 

not receive more than posai This 

simply bo register documents in the memory 

without taking written notes. This method hfti 

been used. Historians endowed with excell'-m 

hind lazy to boot, havo indulged this 
wliini, wiili the result tint their quotations and 
ly inexact. The bnnuuD rneroory 
is a delicate piece of registering apparatus but i' is 
■a Littk bo instrument of precision that such pro 
Bumptioo is inexcusable. 

*ry one admits nowadays thai it Î !■!. t.. 

Materials ou separate cards or slips of pftpftt 
Tbfl notes from oocli document are entered upou a 
loose loaf furnished with r isest |K>ssible m- 

TgilL Thl advantages of this or 
are obvious-: tin- det.iohuhdity of the slips ouaMos 
roup them at will in a host of ditt'erent com- 
buuiions; if necessary, to clumgo their places: it ifl 
easy to bring texts of the same kind together, and 
-porato additions, as thoy are acquired, in the 
■ h.- groaj 
documents which are interesting from several p 

! which ought to appear in several groups, 
it ont to ei am several t 

ilillVrn,! slip-. : or they may be represenh-d 

tbe required, on reference-slips. Hon 
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thfl method of slips is tho only one mechanically 
possible for the purpose of forming, classifying, and 
utilising u collection of documents of any great 
extent. Statisticians, financiers, and men of letters 
who observe, have now discovered this as well as 
scholars. 

The method of slips is not without its drawbacks. 
Each slip ought to be furnished with precise refer- 
ences to the source from which its contents have 
been derived ; consequently, if a document has been 
analysed upon fifty different slips, the same refer- 
ences must be repeated fifty times. Hence a slight 
increase in the amount of writing to be done. It 
is certainly on account of this trivial complication 
that some obstinatoly cling to tho inferior notebook 
system. Again, in virtue of their very detachability, 
the slips, or loose leaves, are liable to go astray; Bind 
when a slip is lost how is it to be replaced ? To 
begin with, its disappearance is not perceived, and, 
if it were, tho only remedy would be to go right 
through all the work already done from beginning 
to end. But the truth is, experience has suggested 
a variety of very simple precautions, which we need 
not here explain in detail, by which tho drawbacks 
of tho systom are reduced to a minimum. It is 
recommended to use slips of uniform size and tough 
material, and to arrange them at the earliest oppor- 
tunity in covers or drawers or otherwise. Every 
ono is froo to form his own habits in thoso matters. 
But it is well to realise beforehand that these 
habits, according as they are more or less ration*! 
and practical, have a direct influence on the results 
of scientific work. Renon speaks of '* those points 
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of private librarianship which make up the half <>f 
scientific work." l Tliis is not too strong. One 
scholar will owe a good part of his well-deserved 
r-jniuiion to his method of collecting, while another 
will be, so to speak, paralysed by his clumsiness in 
that particular.* 

After having collected the documents, whether 
H fzUnao or abridged, on slips or looso loaves, 
we classify them. On what scheme ? In what order ? 
rly différent cases must be treated differently, 
and it mmkl not be reasonable to lay down precise 
formiiln to govern thorn all. However, wo may give 
a few general considerations. 

II. We distinguish between the historian who 
classifies verified documents for the purposes of 
ffioal «nrk. and the scholar who oonpQoa 
By the words " Re/jtsta" and *Oorf*$ H 
we understand methodically classified collections of 
histonûft] documents. In a " Cwpu*" documents 
are reproduced in extenso ; in " Eegtsta " they are 
analysed and described. 

The use of theso compilations is to assist ro- 
seorr document*. Scholars set 

themselves to perform, once for all, tasks of search 
a tri classification from which, thanks to them, the 
publia will henceforth bo free. 

Documents may bo grouped according to their 



* Renan, Ftvilla d&aeké a , p. 103. 

* It would bo rery interesting to have Information on the methods 
of work of tlie gToat scholar», particularly those who undertook 
long task* of collection and classification. Koxno information of 
this kind Is to bo found in their papers, and occasionally in I 
correspondence- On the methods of Du Cange, see L. Keogsro, Awrfe 
nir lm rw rf U% ouvragr* de Du Cany* (Paris, 1858, Svo), pp. 62 177. 
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«bio, according to their place of origin, according to 
their contents, according to their form. 1 Here we 
have the lour categories of time, place, species, mul 
form ; by superposing, thon, wo obtain divisions of 
smaller extent. Wo may undertake, for example, to 
m:ike a group of all the documents having a given 
form, of a given country, and lying between two 
givBD dates (French royal charters of the reign 
of Philip Augustus); or of all the documents of a 
given form (Latin inscriptions) ; or of a given species 
(Latin hymns); of a given epoch (antiquity, the 
mi' Idle ages). Wo may recall, by way of illustra- 
tion, the existence of a Corpus Inêmiptwntm G 
mum, of a Corpus InMriptwnum LatU ùt a 

Cforpu» SerUttorwm B Hcormu hriuioruui, (.ho 

rii of J. F. Bnhmor and his enntranatorit, 
thu ll'ncsla Poiitificuiii Jimiunivrn/i of P. JatlU and 
A. Pottliast. 

Whatever tho division chosen, thero arc two 

1 See J. G. DrovBcn, Urundrm d<r Jli-lonk, p. 19: "Criliial 
e)avrille;ition doe» not exclusively adopt (he chronological | 
of view. . . . The more varied the points of vie* which rit 
uses to group material*, tho more «olid aro the résulta yielded by 
I rging lines of inquiry." 
The nystem has now been Abandoned of grouping document- 
Oontu Of in tqjmta. na was done formerly, because they have the 
common characteristic of being unedited, nr poofijly. for the exactly 

tta reaaorj. At one time the compilera of Analecttt, fol: 

mnnuicrijitorum, "treasuries of aneedota," ipicittyia, and *o on, used 

i 'lish all tho documenta of a certain cla&n which had the com 

rt of being unedited and of appearing interesting to theni ; 

on the other hand, Georgïsch Illegal» Ohrotwlogiao-ilifltmvttvxi), Y\i>- 

ly {7\ible chrotia/'j'/iytie dt* diploma, charte» et arte» ini/iWn/l 

concernant Vhùloiie 'le France), Wnuter* {TnUt eArowlqpffiM dêt 

eharkj el diplômei imprimé» concernant 1 1- . ■ have 

grouped together nil tho documenta of a eerlaln epocioa which had 

rnmon character of having been printed* 
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I unlives: either the documenta to be placed in 
this division are dated or they are not. 
If they are dated, as is the case, for exa 
wiili i lie charters issued from the chancery of a 
prince, caro will have been takon to placo at ilie 
hoad of each slip the date (expressed in modern 
reckoning) of the document entered upon it. No- 
iliiiig is then easier than to group in chronological 
order all the «lips, thai is, all the documents, which 

I hue l>eon collected. The rulo is to use chrono- 
c.las.sification whenever possible. There i 
only one difficulty end ( hut. is of a pnotâoel order 
Even in the most favourable circumstances bo 
of tho documents will have accidentally lost t 
< hese dates the compiler N bound to restore, 
or At least to attempt to restore; long ion I pet 
research is necessary for the purpose. 
If the documents are not dated, a choice must 
be made between tho alphabetical, tho geographical, 
tad the BjeeeneXk order. The history of the Corpus 
"i L.tiin inscriptions bears witness to the difficult) 
"The arrangement acconlin 
o was impossible, seeing that most of tho in» 
s are not deled Prom the dme of Bmethu it 
wm usual to divide them into classes, th 
motion was made, resting solely on tho 
of the inscription, and having no regard to their 
place of origin, between raUgiooa, sepulchral, mili- 

v. and poetical m- those irhi 

a public character, and those which only concern 
prh i so on. Boeckh, alth 

had preforrod tho geographies! arrangement for his 
pus Ituvriptionièm Qrjgearum., was of opinion that 
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tho arrangement by subjects, which had been hitherto 
employed, was the only possible one for a Latin 
Corpus. . . ." [Even those who, in France, proposed 
the geographical arrangement] " wished to make an 
exception of texts relating to the gonoral history of 
a country, certainly, at any rate, in the caso of tho 
Empire; in 1 845 Zumpt defended a very complicated 
eclectic system of this kind. In 1847 Mommsen 
still rejected tho geographical arrangement oxcept 
for municipal inscriptions, and in 1852, when he 
published the Inscriptions of the Kingdom of Naples, 
he had not entirely changed his opinion. It me 
"nly on being charged by the Academy of Berlin 
with tho publication of the Corpus Insert 
L" finny ion, that, grown wise by experience, he re- 
jf.'tcd oven the exceptions proposed by Egger in 
the case of the general history of a province, and 
thought it his duty to keep to the geographical 
arrangement pure and simple." x And yot, consider- 
ing tho nature of cpigraphic documents, Ihc arnr 
ment according to place was the only rational qua 
This has been amply demonstrated for more that) 
hTty years; but collectors of inscriptions did 
come to an agreement on the subject till after two 
centuries of tentative efforts in different directions. 
For two centuries collections of Latin inscriptions 
have been made without any perception of the fact 
that " to group inscriptions according to their sub- 
l is much tho same thing as to publish an 
edition (if Cicero in which his speeches, treat 
and letters should be cut up and the fragments 

1 J. P. Waltzing, Recueil général des inter tptiott» latine» (Louvûn, 
1S92, Svo), p 41. 
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arranged according to tbeir subject-matter : " that 
" epigraphic monuments belonging to the same 
territory mutually explain each other when placed 
side by side;" and, lastly, that "while it is all but 
impossible to range in order of subject-matter a 
hundred thousand inscriptions nearly all ot which 
belong to several categories ; on the other hand, 
each monument has but one place, and a very 
definite place, in the geographical order." ' 

The alphabetical arrangement is very convenient 
when the chronological and geographical arrange- 
its are unsuitable. There are documenta, such 
as the sermons, the hymns, and the secular songs 
of the middle ages, which are net precisely dated 
<«r localised. They are arranged in the alphabetical 
U — that is. tho words with which 
they bej.- i 

Itic order, or arrangement by sub- 
jects, is not to be recommended for the compilation 
of a Cvrpti* or of rejtsto. It is always arbitrary, and 

1 Ibid. When tho geographical order Is adopted, a difficulty 
arises from the fact Huit the origin of certain documenta U un- 
known ; many :i at preserved in museum* hfiTo been brought 
there no one know» irbMN* Thé dUSoall| is analogous to that 
which results, for chronological rtpati, from document* «til 
date. 

1 Bare the only difficulty arise* in the case ot documents whose 
\HC*pu has been lost. Id the eighteenth century 8eguior doroted 
a great part of his life to the construction of a catalogue, in the 
alphabetical order of tbe meipit, of the Latin inscriptions, I 
number oF 50,000, which hod at that time been pnbllshcd : be 
•eaiclivd through some twelve thousand work». This Tact oonipils- 
haa remained unpublished and useless. Before undertaking 
«ofk of such magnitude It U well to make sure that it U on a 
r*t louai plan, and that tho labour— the bard and thanklnnw labour— 
. 'it be wasted. 
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leads to inevitable repetition and confusion. Be- 
sides, given collections arranged in chronological, 
geographical, or alphabetical order, nothing more 
than the addition of a good tabic of content 
needed to make them available for all the purposes 
which would bo served by a systematic arrange- 
ment. One of the chief rules of the art of Corpus 
and ^«/«-making, that great art which has been 
carried to such perfection in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, 1 is to provide these collection., 
whatever the grouping adopted, with a variety of 
tables and indexes of a kind to facilitate the use 
of them : incipit tables in chronological ftgmUn which 
lend themselves to such treatment, indexes of nai 
and dates in vgtda arranged by order of incipit, and 

so Mil. 

Corpus and reyesta-makers collect and dossil; E r 
the use of others documents in which, at any rato 
in all of which, they have no direct interest, 
are absorbed in this labour. Ordinary workers, on 
the other hand, only collect and classify materials 
useful for their individual studios. Hence certain 
differences arise. For example, tho arrangement by 
subjects, on a predetermined system, which is so 
littlo to be recommended for great collections. often 
provides those who are composing monographs on 
their own account with a scheme of classification 
preferable to any other. But it will always be mil 
to cultivate the mechanical habits of which pro- 
fessional compilers have learnt the value by experi- 
ence: to write at tho head of overy slip its date, 

' See O. Waitz, b'tttr dît HtrautpaU and Dcaràtitniy/ t*,< 
J» It» Ubk - uckrift, xL (1S7K), pp. 2K0-95. 
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i i i here is occasion for it, and a heading l in any 
case; to multiply cross-references und indices; to 
keep a record, on a separate aet of slips, of all tin- 
os utilised, in order to avoid the danger of 
having to work a second tune through materials 
already dealt with. The regular observance of these 
tins goes a great way towards making scion t.i lie 
>rical work easier and more solid. The posses- 
well-arranged, though incomplete, OoUeol 
of slips has enabled M. B. HaurOau to exhibit to 
the end of his lifo an undeniable mastery over tho 
very special class of historical problems which he 

!CXL S 

' In the absence of a predetermined logical order, and when it» 

chronological order id not suitable, it is sometimes an advantage to 

' "snallr group the document» (that i*, the slips) in the alpha 

helical order of the words chosen as Leadings {Srhiinjuiirter) Thin 

1- m-hat Is called tho " dictionary system." 

1 Bee Lanpk't*. Mntutt tU biUiepraphu AtsftWfUf, i. p. &S, 






CHAPTER V 



CRITICAL SCHOLARSHIP AND SCHOLARS 



The sum of the operations described in the pre- 
ceding chapters (restoration of texts, investigation 
of authorship, collection and classification of verified 
documents) constitutes the vast domain of external 
criticism, or critical scholarship. 

The public at largo, with its vulgar and super 
ficial standards, has nothing but disdain for tin 
whole of critical scholarship. Some of its Vofcu 
on the other hand, are inclined to exalt it unduly. 
But there is a happy medium between these extremes 
of over-appreciation and contempt. 

The crude opinion of those who pity and despise 
the minute analysis of external criticism hardly 
deserves refutation. There is only one argument 
for the legitimacy and honourable character of 
tho obscure labours of erudition, but it is a de- 
cisive argument: it rests on their indispcnsabiliiy 
No erudition, no history. " Non sunt ean(< 
quasi parva," says St. Jerome, "time guibue magna 
constarc non possunt." 1 

On tho other hand, scholars by profession, in their 
zeal to justify their pride in their work, arc not con- 

1 This argument is easy to derclop, and oftco haa been, recently 
bj M. J. liéilior, in the Rtvut da Deux Mundtt, February 15, 1894, 

PP. 933 «M- 
There are some who willingly admit that the laboura of erudition 
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b maintaining ita necessity; thoy allow 6 

to be carrier! away into an WggUà&an of \të 
.<) importance. It Las been said thai bbfl 
sure methods of external criticism hays raised 
history to the dignity of a science. H of an exact 
noo;" that critical investigations of ftuthonhip 
"enable us, better than any other study t<> 
a profound insight into past ages;" that I he babil 
of criticising texts refines or even confers the 
■ historical •ansa." It has been tacitly assumed 
flcii externa] criticism is the whole of histories] 
in, aud that beyond the purgation, emeuda- 
aion of documents there is nothing 
left to do. This illusion, common enough anion? 
specialists, is too crude to need express refutation j 
tlu fact is, that it is the psychological criticism y/ 
v. Itirli doalfl «nth interpretation and examines into 
the good failli and accuracy of authors that has, 
bettor than any other study, enabled us to gain a pro- 
found insight into past ages, not external criticism.' 



An historian JTAO ihould 
id all tho documents 
ady edited correctly, 



be fortunate enougl 
bearing on his studies 
classified, and critically 



»IC 



1, bot a.*k impatient!}- whether " the editing of a tea 
tho deciphering of a Gothic parchment " i* "the Rupieme effort 
<\," and whether the intellectual ability implied 
ractfce of external criticism doe* or <istlfr "all 

fuss made orer thoeo who posse** it." Ol 

do raid of importance, a oontroTerer was held between 
nded fcbolan to be modcet» and U. 
n their reason* for betnp prond, :n the 
>inma«w 18S0, vol- 
i tier* have been men wbo were critic* of the ftrvt «ate* I 
nil crttieUm alone «u noocomed, but who nc-er ruse to 
rpUon of hiçher orUicbitn. or IB a true undemanding 
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examined as to authorship, would bo in just as 
good a position to uso thorn for writing history 
as if ho had performed all the preliminary opera- 
tions himself. It is quite possible, whatever ma; 
be said, to have the historical sense in full measure 
without having evor, both literally and figuratively, 
wiped away the dust from original documente — that 
is, without having discovered and restored them for 
oneself. We need not interpret in the Jewish or 
etymological sense the dictum of Renan : " I do not 
think it possible for any one to acquire a clear 
notion of history, its limits, and the amount of 
confidence to be placed in the different categories 
of historical investigation, unless he is in the habit 
of handlbvj original documents." * This is to be 
understood as simply referring to the habit of 
going direct to the sources, and treating definite 
problems/ Without doubt a day will come when 
all the documents relating to the history of classical 
antiquity shall have been edited and treated criti- 
cally. There will then bo no more room, in this 
department of study, for textual criticism or the 
investigation of sources ; but, for all that, the condi- 
tions for the treatment of general ancient history, 
or special parts of it, will bo then eminently favour- 
able. External criticism, as we cannot too often 
repeat, is entirely preparatory ; it is a means, not 
an end ; the ideal state of things would be that 
it should have been already sufficiently practised 

1 Renan, Euiù de morale et de criti'ine, p. 36. 

1 "If it were only for the sake of the severe mental di-cipï.i 
I should not think very higblj of the philosopher who had not, 
least onoe In his Ufe, worked at the eluoidation of some sj 
point " [L'Avenir de la Kienec, p, 136). 
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that. 



light, di 



we migni aispense with it for the future ; it 
is only a temporary necessity. Theoretically, not 
only is it unnecessary for those who wish to make 
historical syntheses to do for themselves the pre- 
paratory work on tho materials which they use, 
tl ut we have a right to ask, as has been ad 
asked, whether there is any advantage in their 
doing it.' Would it not bo preferable that workers 
in the field of history should specialise? On the 
ono class — the specialists — would devolve the ab- 
l'ing tasks of external or erudite criticism; (he 
others, relieved of the weight of these tasks, would 
liuvo greater liberty to dovoto themselves to the 
work <>!' higher criticism, of combination and con- 
struction. Such was the opinion of Mark Pattison, 
IÛ said, 7/ maori 6fl written from manuscripts, 

wlmli is as much as to say: "It is impossible for 
a man to write history from documents which he 

»o put for himself into a condition in 
h they can bo used." 
'uorly the professions of "critical scholar" 
and " historian " were, in fact, clearly distinguished, 
Tho "historians" cultivated tho empty and pompous 
species of literature which then was known as " his- 
tory without considering themselves bound to keep 
m tooofa vith the work of the scholars. The latter, 
for thoir part, determined by their critical researches 
lirions under which history must bo written, 
but were at no pains to write it themselves. Content 

rcullect, emend, and classify historical documents, 
1 On the question whether It i* nwcmmrj for crery one to do 
oil tins preliminary grubbing for himtelf," of J. It. Roberuon, 
loklo and Bli Critic» " (London, 1S95. b*o), p. 999. 
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they book no inberesb in history, and understood the 
past no bobber bhan did bhe mass of their contem- 
poraries. The scholars acted as though erudition 
wore an end in itsolf, and bho historians as if they 
had been able to reconstruct vanished roalitios by 
tho mere force of reflection and ingenuity applied bo 
bhe inferior documents, which were common pro- 
perty. So complebo a divorce between érudition 
and history seems to-day almost inexplicable, and 
it was in truth mischievous enough. We need not 
say that the present advocates of the division of 
labour in history have nothing of tho kind in view. 
It is admittedly nocossary that close relations should 
obtain between the world of historians and that of 
critical scholars, for the work of the latter has no 
rcii.vn tor existence beyond its utility to the former. 
1 All that is meant is, that certain analytical and all 
synthotic operations are not necessarily better per- 
formed when thoy are performed by the same 
person ; that though tho characters of historian 
scholar may be combined, there is nothing il! 
timato in their separation; and that perhaps this 
separation is desirable in theory, as, in practice, it is 
often a necessity. 

In practice, what happens is as follows. What- 
ever part of history a man undertakes to study, 
there are only three possible cases, In tho first 
sources have already boon emended and classified ; 
to the second the preliminary work on the MUttM I 
which has been only partially done, or not at all, 
offers no great difficulty ; in the third the sources 
are in a very bad state, and roquire a great deal 
of labour to fit them for use. Wo may observe, in 
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ling, that ihoro is naturally no proportion be- 
tween the intrinsic importance of the subject, and 
the amount of preliminary work which must be 
ue before it can be treated : there are some sub- 
jects of the highest intorost, for example the history 
of the origin and early development of Christianity, 
which could not be properly attacked till after the 
I ion of investigations which occupied NH 
meratious of scholars; but the material criticism 
the sources of the history of tho Fronch Révolu - 
Hither subject ol I he first rank, gave much 
trouble; and there aro comparatively onilDpCT- 
it problems in inedùeval history which will not 
be solved till after an immonse amount of external 
iticisui shall have been performed, 
In tho two first cases the expediency of a division 
IUX does not come in question. But take the 
A man of ability discovers thai the 
which are necessary for the troMmtnl 
it of history are in a very bad eoudit; 
they are scattered, corrupt, and untmst.worihv ll<- 
choice; either he must abandon Lm 
bjtOt, having no taste for the mechanical opera - 

resoes, would absorb the whole of his AOl 





case. 



ii<»ns which he knows t ecosaary, but wl 

as ho foresees, would absorb the whole of his oneiy\ 
or else he resolves to enter BpOO the preparatory 



••al work, withou iling Erom bmun 

in all probability bo will 00701 hftVQ time to UtUiM 
the materials be has verified, and that he will there- 
fore be working for those who will come after bin) 
It he adopte the second alternative he 

r by profession, u it were to w\ 
himsolf. A priori, it is true, there is nothing 
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prevent those who make great collections of text 
and publish critical editions from using their own 
compilations and editions for the writing of history ; 
and we see, as a matter of fact, that several men 
have divided themselves between the preparatory 
tasks of external criticism and the more exalted 
labours of historical construction : it is enough to 
mention the names of Waitz, Mommsen, and 
Hauréau. But this combination is very rare, for 
several reasons. The iirst is the shortness of life ; 
there ore catalogues, editions, regcsta on a great scale, 
the construction of which entails s<> much mecha- 
nical labour as to exhaust the strength of the most 
zealous worker. The second is the fact that., for 
many persons, the tasltB of critical scholarship are 
not without their charm; noarly every one Bads 
in them a singular satisfaction in the long run ; 
and some have confined themselves to these tasks 
who might, strictly speaking, have aspired to higher 
lliiugs. 

Is it a good thing in itself that some workers 
should, voluntarily or not, confine themselves to 
the researches of critical scholarship V Yes, without 
a doubt. In the study of history, the results of ilit.- 
division of labour are the same as in the industrial 
arts, and highly satisfactory — more abundant, moH 
successful, better regulated production. Critics v. In. 
have been long habituated to the restoration of texts 
restore them with incomparable dexterity and sure- 
ness ; those who devote themselves exclusively to 
investigations of authorship and sources have in- 
tuitions which would not occur to others less versed 
in this difficult and highly specialised branch ; those 
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ipant their lives in the construction of 
logues and the compilation of rtgt&la construct 
and compile them more easily, more quickly, and 
better than the man in the street. Thus, not only 
is there no spocial reason for requiring every " his- 
torian'' to be at the same timo an active worker 
in the field of critical scholarship, but even those 
scholars who are engaged in the operations of ex- 
U mal criticism come under different oateg 
Similarly, in a stoneyard thcro is no point in the 
biteot being at the same time a workman, nor 
li.ivc nil lIic workmen the same function*. Although 

■-:t critical scholars have not rigorously specie 
bo far, and although they vary their pleasures by 
>rily exoeuting different kinds of critical work, 
it would be easy to name somo who are specialists 
in descriptive catalogues and indexes (arrlii. 
librarians, and the like), others who are more j 
cularly "critics" (purifiers, rebli>rcrs, and editors of 
rs win i are pre-ominently compilers 
of " The moment it is admitted that erudi- 

tion \$ only valuable for the sake of its resuite, it 
becomes impossible to carry the division of scran 
lab far;" 1 and the progress of the historiés] 

rrrspomis to the narrower and narrower 
n of the workers. It was pcesihlo, nol 
•Dg ago, for the same man to devoti bîlDSûlf 
Bucoessively to all the operations of historical fa- 
ll thai was because he appealed to a not 
iblic: nowadays we require of those 
who LTiik-iv. aiM I minute aeenrm-y and 

sbsolut- u which presuppose real onal 

1 R«OfcO, L'ÂPrnir tit /u mm", p. 33°- 
IIO 
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skill. The historical sciences have now reached a 
stage in their evolution nt which the main lines 
have been traced, the groat discoveries made, and 
nothing rouiaius but a more precise treatment of 
details. Wo feel instinctively that any further 
advance must be by dint of investigations of b 
extent, and analyses of such depth, as none but 
specialists are capable o£ 

But tho bost justilicatïon of the division of workers 
into "scholars" and "historians" (and of t.he di 
bution of the former among the various branches of 
external criticism) is to be found in the fact thai 
di lièrent persons have a natural vocation for dif- 
ferent tasks. One of tho ohiof justifications of tlio 
institution of bighor historical teaching is, iu our 
"pinion, the opportunity afforded the teachers (pre- 
sumably men of experience) of discerning in the 
students, in the course of their university career, 
either tho germ of a vocation for critical sch" 
ship, or fundamental unfitness for critical wo 
as the case maybe. 1 OrUieué non fit, ad rtaêcùur, 
l (, or one who is not endowed by nature with certain 
aptitudes, a career of technical erudition has nothing 
hut disappointments in store: the greatest set"- 
that can be rendered to young men hésitai 
whether Co adopt, such a career or not is to WUB 
them of the fact. Those who hitherto have dOYOtftd 
nselves to the preparatory tasks of criticism have 
either chosen them in preference to others because 

A m: ivenitj professor is in a very good position for discouraging 
encouraging vocations; bot ''it is by personal effort that tho 
at skill) must be attained by the students, as Waits well 
in an academic oration; toe teacher's part in this work U 
•mal! . , ." [Amu Qritiqme, 1S7.!. ii. p. 232). 
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they hod a tasto for them, or else have submitted to 
them because they knew they were necessary ; those 
ho engaged in them by choice have less merit, from 
ihe ethical point of view, than those who submitted 
to them, but, for all that, they have mostly obtained 
better results, because they have worked, not as a 
latter of duty, but joyfully and whole-heartedly. 
it is important that every one should realise the 
turn, and, in his own as well as the general 
interest, embrace the special work which suits him 
best. 

W% now propose to examine the natural aptitudes 
■.vine h fit, and the truly prohibitory defects which 
disqualify, for the labours of external criticism. We 
shall, then, devote a few words to the effects pro- 
d on the character by professional habituation 
to tho labours of critical scholarship. 

The chief condition of success in these labours is 
iko them. Those who are exceptionally gifted 
as poets or thinkers — that is, those who are ondowed 
with creative power — have much difficulty in adapt - 
mg themselves to the technical drudgery of prepara- 
tory criticism: they are far from despising it; on 
the contrary, they hold it in honour, if they are 

H clear-sigh ted ; but they shrink from devoting them- 
selves to it, for fear of using a razor, as is said, 
to cut stones, " 1 have no mind," wrote Leibuitz 
Uasnago, who had exhorted him to compile an 
immense Corpus of unpublished and printed docu- 
ments relating to the history of the law of Qfttft 
1 have DO mtn<i to turn transcriber. . . . Does it : >i 
yon that the advice you gm me reaen 
I man who should wish to marry li is firi 
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to a shrew ? For to engage a man in a lifelong 
work is much the same as to find him a wife." 1 
And Renan, speaking of those immense preliminary 
labours " which have rondered possible the researches 
of the higher criticism " and attempts at historical 
construction, says: "The man who, with livelier 
intellectual needs [than those of the men who per- 
lai mod these labours], should now accomplish mofa 
an act of abnegation, would bo a hero. . . ." 2 Al- 
though Renan directed the publication of the Co 

Hptionurn ScmUiairum, and Leibnitz was the 
editor of the Scrip/ores rtrum Brunsvùsenaium t neither 
Leibnitz, nor Renan, nor their peers have, fortunately. 
had the heroism to sacrifice their higher faculties to 
purely critical learning. 

Outside the class of superior men (and the in- 
finitely more numerous class of those who wrongly 
think themselves such), noorly every one, as wo have 
already said, finds in the long run a kind of satisfac- 
tion in the mimitias of preparatory criticism. The 
reason is, that the practice of this criticism appeals 
to and develops two very widespread tastes — the 
taste for collecting and the taste for puzzles. The 
pleasure of collecting is one which is felt not by 
children only, but by adults as well, no matter 
whether the collection be one of various readings 
or of postage-stamps. Tho deciphering of rebuses, 
the solution of small problems of strictly definite 
scope, are occupations which attract many able 
minds. Every find brings pleasure, and in the 

1 Quoted by Ft. X. von Wegelo, Qtschichte der dtuUehen Bistario- 

(Munahou, 1SS5, 8vo), p. 653. 
" Kenan, ibid., p. 125. 
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field of erudition there are innumerable finds — some 
lying exposed and obvious, some guarded bv till but 
impenetrable barriers —to reward both those who do 
and those who do not delight in surmounting dim- 
OulfSML All the scholars of any distinction li 
possessed in an eminent degree the instincts of the 
and the puzzle-solver, and some of them 
have been quite conscious of tho fact. " Tho more 
difficulties we encountered in our chosen path," says 
M. H.uir. m, "the more the enterprise pleased us. 
■oies of labour, whiofa il CftStd bibliogxaplM 
[investigations of authorship, principally from tfafl 
point of view of paoudopigraphy], could n- 
to the homage of the pnhtto, but ii. htf I great 
action for those who devote themselves to it. 
Vf-N, it is doubtless a humble study, but how many 
rs are there which bo often coin[»ensate the 
!'lo they give by affording us opportunity to 
Gureko." 1 Julien Havet, when he was "already 
known to the learned men of Eurupe," used to 
it himself "by appareutly frivolous amuse- 
menu, such as gaming -<|uaro words or dedpher- 
ing cryptograms." 2 Profound instincts, and, for all 
■liiMr.li <«r ridieuloiu perversions vhidh I hey 
: ibit in MrtétiO individuals, ot the highest 
After all, these are forms, the DOOM rudi- 
mentary forms, of the scientific spirit. Those who 
oid of them havo no place in the WÙÉ 

1 B. lUuréau, Nviùxs et extraits de quelques manuscrits /.win/ Ut It 
BMtoO+jvt national*, l (Parla, 1S90, Sto). | 

■ BMiotki<T»f to «Aortea, 1896, p. 8». Compare «nalagont 

iniu 1n tliy intercftiog intellectual biography of tho HelleoUt, 
paboograpber, and bibliographer, C'h&rlM tifftux, by K. Lari**e 
Wacslkmê J*tns*iç*merU tt*tienal, l'wi*. iSSj, l8mo, pp. 265 */. 
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critical scholarship. But those who aspire to be 
critical scholars will always be numerous; for the 
labours of interpretation, construction, and exposi- 
tion require the rarest gifts : all those whom chance 
has thrown into the study of history, who desire to 
do useful work in that department., but ore wonting 
in psychological tact, or find composition irksoin. 
will always allow themselves to be fascinated by the 
simple and calm pleasures of the preliminary taaka 

But in order to succeed in critical labours it is 
not onough to liko them. It is necessary to p fl 
sess qualifications " for which zeal is no substituic. 1 ' 
What qualifications? Those who have asked this 
question have answered vaguely ; " Qualifications of 
the moral rather than tho intellectual order, patience, 
intellectual honesty. . . ." Is it not possible to be 
more precise ? 

There are yoimg students with no a priori repug- 
nance for the labours of external criticism, who 
perhaps aro oven disposod to liko them, who yet 
are — experience has shown it — totally incapablo of 
performing them. There would bo nothing perplex- 
ing in this if those persons were intellectually feeble ; 
this incapacity would then be but one maniifeataii-'i) 
of their general weakness; nor yet if they had gone 
through no technical apprenticeship. But we are 
concerned with men of education and int. : 
sometimes of exceptional ability, who do not labour 
under the above disadvantages. Thoso ore tho people 
of whom we hear : " He works badly, ho has the 
genius of inaccuracy." Their catalanes their 
lions, their regeda, their monographs IWUID with 
imperfections, and never inspire confidence; try as 
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Ithoy may, they nover attain, I do uot say abso- 
accuracy, but any decont degree of accuracy. 
They are subject to " chronic inaccuracy," a 
.as© of which the English historian Froude is I 
typioal and eolchrated case. Froude was a gifted 
writer, but destined never to advance any Btatoincni 

tili:U was not disfigured by error; it has been said 
of him that he was constitutionally inaccurate. For 
example, ho had visited the city of Adelaide in 
Ausirulfi : " Wo saw," says he, " bolow us, in a basin 
with a river winding through it, a city of 150,000 
inhabitants, none of whom has ever known or will 
over know one moment's anxiety us to the recurring 
regularity of his throo meals a day." Thus Froudo, 
. for tho facta: Adolaido is built on an eminence ; 
no river runs through it ; when Froudo visited it tho 
ilatton did not exceed 75,000, and it was soi 
from ■ Ekmme at the time. And more of the 
le kind. 1 Froude was perfectly aware of the 
utility of criticism, and ho was oven one of tho first 
in Kn^land to base the study of history on that of 
original documents, as well unpublished as published ; 

I but his mental conformation rendored him altogether 
unfit for the emendation of texts; indeed, he mur 
item, uniiiionri<»nally, whenever he touched 
them Jutl as Daltonism (an affection of the organs 
of sight which prevents a man from distinguishing 
correctly between rod and green signals) incapacitates 
oont on a railway, so chronic inaccuracy. 
or' 1 ln'sease" (a malady not very di 

diftg i" be regarded as inoottpttibM villi 

tho professional practice of critical scholarship. 

1 8M M. A. L. Kiiher in the ForinvjhUy JM* Deo. 1894, |x 815. 
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Froude's Disease does not appear to bave ever 
boon studied by the psychologists, nor, indeed, is ii 
to be considered as a separate pathological entity 
Every one makes mistakes " out of carelessness,'' 
■ through inadvertence," and in many other ways. 
What is abnormal is to make many mistakos, to be 
always making them, in spite of the most persever- 
ing efforts to be exact. Probably this phenomenon 
is connected with weakness of the attention and 
excessive activity of the involuntary (or subcon- 
scious) imagination which the will of the patient, 
lacking strength and stability, is unable sufficient I, 
to control. The involuntary imagination intru<l<> 
upon intellectual operations only to vitiate thexs ; its 
part is to fill up the gaps of memory by conjecture, 
to magnify and attenuato realities, and to confuse 
them with the products of pure invention. M<>si 
children distort everything by inexactitude of this 
kind, and it is only after a hard struggle that t 
over attain to a scrupulous accuracy — that is, learn 
to rnastor their imagination. Many men remain 
children, in this respect, the whole of their lives. 

But, let the psychological causes of Froudos 
Disease be what they may, another point claims our 
attention. The man of the sanest and best-balanced 
mind is liable to bungle the simplest kinds of critif )*] 
work if he does not allow them the necessary time. 
In these matters precipitancy is the source of in- 
numerable errors. It is rightly said that patience 
is the cardinal virtue of the scholar. Do not work 
too fast, act as if there were always something to be 
gained by waiting, leave work undone rather than 
spoil it : these ore maxims easy enough to pro- 
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nounco, but not to bo followed in practice by any 
but persons of calm temperament. There are nor- 
VOOS, excitable persons, who are always in a hurry 
to gut to the end, always seeking variety in their 
i pat ions, and always anxious to dazzle and 
astonish : these may possibly find honourable em- 
ploytnent in other careers; but if they embrace 
erudition, they are doomed to pile up a mass of 
provisional work, which is likely to do more harm 

tii. 01 good ainl is nit in the tang ran toesoBQ them 

many t vexation. The tmo scholar is cool, reserved, 
etreumspect In the midst of the turmoil of 
which flows past him like a torrent, he never hurrios. 
Why shook! he hurry? The important thing is, 
that tho work ho does should bo solid, definitive, 
imperishable. Bettor "spend weeks poKahfag a 
masterpiece of a score of pages" in order to con- 
ge two or tliree among the scholars of Europe 
that a particular charter is spurious, or take ten 
years to oonstruct the beet possible test of a cor- 
rupt document, than givo to the press in the same 

ml vînmes of moderately accurate 
vhioh future scholars will some day have to put 

ugh the mill again from beginning to find 

Winterer special branch of critical scholarship a 

man may choose, he ought to bo gifted with prudence, 

an exceptionally powerful attention and will, and, 

moreover, to combine a speculative turn of mind with 

iiteto disinterestedness and little taste for action ; 

he must make up his mind to work for distant 
and uncertain results, and, in nearly every case, for 
the benefit of others. For textual criticism and the 
investigation of sources, it is, moreover, very useful 
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to have the puzzle-solving instinct — that is, a nimble, 
ingenious mind, fertile in hypotheses, prompt to seize 
and ovon to guess the relations of things. For tasks 
of description and compilation (the preparation of 
inventories and catalogues, corpus and 1 1 taking) 

it is absolutely necessary to possess the collector's 
instinct, together with an exceptional appetite fot 
work, and the qualities of order, industry, and perse- 
verance. 1 These are the aptitudes required. The 
labours of external criticism are so distasteful to 
those who lack these aptitudes, and the results 
obtained are, in their case, so small in comparison 
with the timo exponded, that it is impossible for a 
man to make too sure of his vocation before enterini 
upon a career of critical scholarship. It is pitiful 
see those who, for want of a wise word spoken 
due season, lose their way and vainly exhaust them- 
selves in such a career, especially when they hav< 
good reason for believing that they might hav* 
employed their talents to better advantage in other 
directions.* 

II. As critical and preparatory tasks are remark- 
ably woll suited to tho tomporatnent of a very 1 

' Most of those who have a vocation for critical scholarahn 
ItoMeas both the power of wiring problems and the male 
OoUaoting, It Is, however, easy to divide them into two categorn 
■ling as they show a marked preference for textual critici* 
and Investigation of authorship on the one hand, or for the more 
absorbing and less intellectual labours of collection on the other. 
J. Havel. & post-master in the study of erudite problems, always 
declined to undertake a general collection of Merovingian royal 
charters, a work which his admirers expected from him. In thU 
connection he readily admitted his "want of taste for feats 
endurance" {Bibliothèque de VÈcolc de§ eharlu, 1896, p. 223). 

1 It is common to hear tho opposite of this maintained, namely, 
: h it the labours of critical scholarship (external criticism) havo thi 
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Dumber of Germans, and as (he aotivitj of German 

erudition during the present century Ins been •- '■ 

moat, n is bo Gi nnany thai iw nasi go foi the best 
cases of those mental deformations which are pro- 
Lnoed, in the long run, by the habitual practice 
of external criticism. Hardly a year passes but 
plain's rue henni, in and about the German 
universities, of the ill sffeott ptodnoed "u scho 
. ska of aritieism 
In 1890, Herr PhiUppi, M Hector of the University 
*.| G&68B6B forcibly deplored the chasm which, 1 
said, is opening between preparatory critieism and 
general culture: textual criticism loses itself in 
.■niriciuit. iiiiiiutuc; scholars collate for the 1 
sure of collating; infinite precautions arc em- 
in the restoration of worthless dooumi 
it jn thus Bfvident that "mora import an«. is attach 

in- material* 1 of study than to its intellectual 

results." The es in the diffuse 

Qennan «holara and in the bittorness of 

leal writings an effect of iho habit they 

hai i- i of "excessive prooooupation vit h 

1 In the same year the same note 

adTUiUgc otcj other labours in the field of history that the? ore 
within the range o( irnwo ability, and that the most moderate 
inlfllrcU, after a suitable prd -; rilling, may be useful!} 

empl")ed 1 'hat men. with BO elevat; 

•ont or power o! thought can male thetns«We« useful in the field of 
)>ey must have special qualities. The mistake 
11 to think that with good will and q spoo\al drilling every one 
wiiliout exception can be fitted for the 0fs9 : external 

Among those who are incapable wf ttMM OMntlal 
* ,■!! as among t.ho«e who are fitted for them, there are bo 
nil blockhesd*. 
\ il„ mgm ut*r ,itn pSflor'tffrsJU 

ii. iSofl, «to. Cf. ft 
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was sounded, il fchfl ITnhrendtjr <>t" BAIo, h\ Hon J. v. 
Pflugk-Harttung. "The highest brunches of hi -i": 
Bcienee are despised," says this author in his Ut 
bttraciiïiaujcn 1 : "all that is valued ifl microscopic 
observations and absolute accuracy in unimportant 
details. The criticism of texts and sources has 
become a branch of sport : the least breach of the 
rules of the game is considered unpardonable, while 
conformity to them is enough to assure the approval 
«>ï connoisseurs, irrespectively of the intrinsic value 
of the results obtained. Scholars are moBtly male- 
volent and discourteous towards each other; they 
make molehills and call them mountains; their 
vanity is as comic as that of the citizen of Frankfort 
who used complacently to observe. * All that you can 
see through yonder archway is Frankfort territory.' "* 
We, for our part, Are inclined to draw a distinction 
between three professional risks to which Koholara 
:iie subject: dilettantism, bypercriticism, and loa 
the power to work. 

Tu take the hist first: the habit of critical analysis 
has a ruluxing and paralysing action on Oflrl 
intelligences. Men, of naturally timid disp<»siu 
discover that whatever pains they take with their 
critical work, their editing or classifying of docu- 
ments, they are very apt to make slight mistakes, 
and these slight mistakes, as a result of their critical 
education, iill theiu with horror and dread. To 
discover blunders in their signed work when iho 
time for correction is past, causes them acute sutïer- 
ing. They reach at length a state of morbid anxiety 

1 J.TonPflopk-Il&rttijpg, GtiekUhtib<traehtur< f en, Qolhm, 1890, 8to 
: lUd., p. 21. 
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and scrupulosity which preventa them from doing 
anything at all, for fear of possiblo imperfections. 
The examen rigorosum to which they are continually 
subjecting themselves brings them to a standstill. 
I lie same measure to the productions of 
others, and in the end they see in historical works 

ling but the authorities and the notas, tho aj 
rttfus triticus, and in the apparatus criticus they 
nothing but the faults LI) it which require correction. 
Ifypcrcrit iri*n> . — The excess of criticism, just as 
much M tho crudest ignorance, leads to error. If 
consists in the application of critical canons to cases 
outside I heir jurisdiction. It is related to criticism 
9 to logic. There are persons 
who scent enigmas everywhere, even where there 
(Mm They take perfectly clear texts and sub- 
00 thoni till they make them doubtful, Ondd 
»xt of freeing thorn from imaginary corrup- 
They discover traces of forgery in authentic 
Ota. A state of mind! By constantly 

guarding against the butinot f credulity they « 

■viliing. 1 It is to bo observed that 
in proportion as the criticism of texts and som 
makes positive progress, the danger of hjperoril ietstt 
•oses. When all the sources of hvton hate 
pn'porly criticised (for certain parta of ancient 
IeuUm; this is no distant proapcot), good sense will 
call a halt. But. scholars will refuse to huit they 
will refine, as they do already on the best Led 

tttxu, and those irho refine will inevitably full into 
hyp« 'u. : The peculiarity of the study of 

hiatory and its auxiliary philological sciences." says 

99- 
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Renan, "ta that as soon as they have attained their 
relative perfcotioD they begin to destroy themselvee." 1 
liyperrriticism is the cause of this. 

Dilettantism. — Scholars by profession and voca- 
tion have a tendency to treat the external criti- 
cism of documents os a game of skill, difficult, but 
deriving on interest, much as chess does, from the 
very complication of its rules. Some of them are 
indifferent to the larger questions — to history i( 
in fact. They criticise for the sake of criticism, 
and, in thoir view, tho elegance of the method of 
investigation is much more important than the 
results, whatever they may be. These are 

not concerned to connect their laboure with some 
gonoral idou — to criticise systematically, for example, 
all the documents relating to a question, in order to 
understand it; they criticise indiscriminately t- 
relating to all manner of subjects, on the «me con- 
dition of being sufficiently corrupt. Armed witli 
their critical skill, they range over the whole of 
the domain of history, and stop wherever n knotty 
problem invites their services ; this problem solved, 
Or at least discussed, they go elsewhere to look for 
ethers. They leave behind them no coherent work, 
but a heterogeneous collection of memoirs on cwry 
oonccivable subject, which resembles, as Carlyle 
says, a curiosity shop or an archipelago of so 
islands. 

Dilettanti defend their dilettantism by sulliciently 

plausible arguments. To begin with, say they, 

r y thing is important; in history there is do 

document which has not ita value: "No scientific 



1 Kenan, L'Artnir Jt la it tenet, p, xiv. 
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work is barren, no truth is without its use for 
science . . . ; in history thoro is no such thing as 
a trivial s juently, "it is not the 

tafuro of the subject whîoh tnakea work valuable, 
m the method employed." 1 The important thing 
t history is not "tho ideas one accumulâtes, it is 
tne mental gymnastics, the intellectual training in 
it, tho scientific spirit." Even supposing that 
then are degrees of importance among the data of 
liisinry, no one has a right to maintain a priori 
thiit ■ document La useless." Wbatjpray, m the 
criterion of utility in thus.- matters! Soil n 
OOOUmenU arc there not which, aft«r being long 
despMd, hftVe been Buddenlv plaeo the ftiro- 

ind by a change of standpoint or by new i 

\tl exclusion is rash; thero is no 
:h which it is possible to brand beforohand 
as neceasarily m» d He Tint which has no valm. in 

itself may boOOOM valuable U B necessary SMI 

Perhapfl b day may oonw when, BOxesoe I 

a sense complete, indifferent document! and facts 

tu orerboard ; but ere arc not at 
Miit. in i uisii the taperfluoui 

lie necessary, and in all probability the Bnfl 
"' ■ will never bo easy to trace. This 

ntirs the mod ipootsJ researches and the I 
futile, in all appearance. And, if il OOEM to the 
worst, wh*l does II Mattel il there il . 
Mpounl of «fork iraeted I 'It is a Ian m 
os in all human s8brt» M and indeed in all tho «pora- 
wwt-k in broad OUtlfinflfl with a 
wide margin of vlial ii superflu. 

• A-rn*< Am-m^w, Ixiii. i \n. 
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We shall not undertake to refute these argu- 
ments to the full extent in which this is possible, 
Besides, Renan, who has put the ease for both sides 
of the question with equal vigour, definitively closed 
the debate in the following words: " It may be i 
that some researches aro useless in tho sense of 
taking up time which would have boon better spent 
on more serious questions. . . . Although it is not 
necessary for an artisan to have a complete know- 
ledge of the work ho is employed to execute, it is 
still to be desired that those who devote themselves 
to special labours should have some not inn of the 
more general considerations which alone give value 
to their researches. If all the industrious workers 
to whom modern science owes its progress had had 
a pliilosophical comprehension of what thoy were 
doing, how much precious time would have !■■ 
saved! ... It is deeply to be regretted that there 
should bo such an immense waste of human 
merely for want of guidance, and a cloar conscious- 
ness of the end to be pursued." J 

Dilf-u iiitism is incompatible with a certain eleva- 
tion of mind, and with a certain degree of " moral 
perfection." but not with technical proficient . 
Some of tho most accomplished critics merely a 
a trade of their skill, and have never reflected on 
the ends to which their art is a means, It would. 
however, be wrong to infer that science its. h 
nothing to fuar from dilettantism, Tho dilett. 

1 Kenan, ibid., pp. 122. 243. The tamo thought bas been more 
than once expressed, in differ cot language, by K. La visse, in hie 
address»*» to the students of Pari- ((/vtttiaita d'eiufiyi>cmmt Mtîon/tl, 
pp. 14, 86, 4c). 
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of criticism who work as fancy or curiosity bids 
theru, who aro attracted to prubleins uot by their 
iaUiude importance, but by their difficulty, do not 
supply historians (those whose work it is to combine 
materials and use thorn for the main purposes of 
hifttorj > with the materials of which the latter have 
the most pressing need, but with others which might 
have waited. If the activity of specialists in external 
criticism were exclusively directed to questions whose 
solution is important, and if it were regulated and 
guided from above, it would bo more fruitful. 

The idea of providing against the dangers of 

dilotUnriBm by a rational "organisation of labour" 

is already ancient. Fifty years ago it was common 

to 1m .plo talking of "supervision," of "COO- 

;ating scattered forces;" dreams wen rtfa of 

fctf workshops " organised on the modal of tboM 
of modern industry, in which the preparatory lat>ours 
«if critical scholarship were to bo performed on a 
great scale, in the interests of science. In nearly 

Pall countries, in fact, governments (thro 
medium <>( historical committees and ooi 
academies, and learned societies have endcav- 
in our day. much as monastic congregations dl 
■U '" poop professed scholars far till purpot 
vast collective fiiti.Tpr:wH, and U) eu-urdinale ïh«-ir 

efforts. Bill i his battling of specialists in uti 
criticism for the service and under the supcm 
sion of competent men presents great mechanical 
diliii-ultit ^ The problem of the "organisation of 
scienniii; labour ' ii still the order of the davjv 

>ne of ua (M. I*i opoaw lo pre elsewhere a, detailed 

account of all thai has been done in Ihe la»t three h> m M& jeer», 

... 
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111. Scholars are often censured for pride and 
oxcosbivo harshness in the judgments which they 
pass on the labours of their colleagues; and these 
faults, as we have seen, are often attributed to Unir 
excessive " preoccupation wilh little things," espe- 
cially by persons whose attempts have been severvlv 
judged. In reality there do exist modest anil 
kindly scholars : it is a question of character: pro- 
fessional "preoccupation with little things" is not 
enough to change natural disposition in this respect. 
" Ce bon monsieur Du Cango," as the Benedictines 
said, was modest to excess. " Nothing moro is 
required," says he, in Bpflftlring of his tlbOQIfl "1'H 
eyes and fingers in order to do as much and man 
he never blamed any one, on principle. n If 1 study 
it is for the pleasure of studying, and uot to give 
pain to any one else, any moro than to myself* 1 
It is, however, true that most scholars have no com- 
punction in exposing each other's mistakes, and 
that their austere zeal sometimes Hmh sinn 

in liursh and overbearing language. Barring 
harshness they are quite right. Like physicians, 
chemists, and other members of learned .oui scien- 
tific professions, they have a keen appreciation ol 
the value oi si-icntific truth, and it is foi this 
reason that they make n point, of calling offenders 



-peciiuly in Uuj niu-'tri'iilh MOtory, fur the org»ni>;il i-in OJ 

hUtoticel work in the principal countries o/ the world. Some 

information has already boon collected on this subject by J. 

on. "The Expenditure* of Foreign IJfverrmicnl» io 

behalf of Uistoij," in the "Annual llrport of the American I III 

• \ Aiwociation for iSai," pp. 38-61. 

1 I,. Heugtre, f.luife ihi ht n> H In auvmyti tit Da fluy e, pp. 

55. 58. 
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It.o Account. They are thus enabled to bar the door 
against the tribe of incapables and charlatans who 
once infested their profession. 
Aiming the youths who propose to devote them- 
selves to the study of history there are some in 
OOmmeroiftJ spirit and vulgar ambition are 
stronger than the love of science. These aie aj.it t- 
say to themselves: " Historical work, if it is t<> be 
done according to the rules of method, requires on 

I infinite amount of labour and caution. But do wc 
not see historical writings whose authors have more 
or less seriously fwlated the roles 1 Are these 
soft tight any the less of on this account ? Is 

it always the most conscientious writer vbo • njoys 
1.1m' highest eonnderatiou > Cannot tact supply the 

IpL ■ knowledge If tact really could supply the 
place of knowledge, then, as it is easier to il" bed 
work thi Land os tho importent tiling vritb 

these people is success, they mi^ht be tempted i«> 
conclude that it does not mattei bon badly t 
work as long as tin v Why should DO 

i hiagi go in these d bej do in life, ■ 

ti is not necessarily the best men tl 

I Well ii I- due t" the pitiless severity of the ci 
ions "t tlii> Wind would be si dif 
.h-, despicable. 
ii-1 of the Second Empire there was 
in i to enlightened pubis opinion on the sub- 

: of historical work. Bad books "t historical 

■ i h i- •) i u.tl published with impunity, nod *"i 

u lot their 

bal the B Bene 

underto< that 
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a state of things which they rightly deemed demo- 
ralising. With this object they administered public 
■ lui limn Will, to those scholars who showed lack of 
conscience or method, in a manner calculated to 
disgust them with erudition for ever. They per- 
formed sundry uotable executions, not for the pleasure 
of it, but with the linn resolve to establish a censor- 
ship and a wholesome dread of justice, in the domain 
of historical study. Bad workers henceforth received 
no quarter, and though the Btvue did not exert any 
great influence on the public at large, its police- 
operations covered a wide enough radius to impress 
most of those ooncorncd with the necessity of sincoi ii y 
and rospect for method. During the last twenty- 
five years the impulse thus given has spread beyon 
all expectation. 

It is oow a matter of great difficulty to impose on 
the world of scholars, in matters I with their 

studies, or at least to keep up the deception for any 
length of time. In the case of the historical sciences, 
as well as the sciences proper, it is now too late to 
Found a new error or to discredit an old truth. It 
may be a few months, possibly a few years, before 
a bungled experiment in chomistry or a scamped 
edition is recognised as such; but inexact results, 
t hough temporarily accepted under reserve, are always 
sooner or later, and generally very 0000. aiaoovei 
denounced, and eliminated. The theory of bbc 
operations of external criticism is now so well estftb 
liflhedf the number of specialists thoroughly vei 
in them is now so great in overy country, that, 
with roro exceptions, descriptive cataloguée <-f doc 
incuts, editions, regesta, monographs, are sen;' 
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dissected, and judged as soon as they appear. It is 
to be warned. It will for the future be the 
height of imprudonco to risk publishing a work of 
tition without, having first done everything pos- 
sible to make it unassailable; otherwise it wall im- 
mediately, or after brief delay, be attacked and 
demolished. Not knowing this, certain well-meaning 
persons still show ihomselves, from time to time, 
simple enough to enter the lists of critical scholar- 
ship insufficiently prepared ; they are tilled with a 
ire to be useful, anil are apparently convinced 
that li.'tc, u in politics and elsewhere, it is possiblo 
Ui work by ftxtfil Mid approximate methods 

without my "special knowledge." They are sorry 
"wards. The knowing ones do not take the risk . 
te tasks of critical scholarship have no seductions 
for them, for they arc aware that tho labour is great 
And the glory moderato, sud that tho field is en- 
->e*\ by clover .sp<-<-ialisls not too well djlpflifri 
.rds intniders. They seo plainly there is no 
i them here. The blunt uncompromising 
ho scholars thus delivers them from un 
ruble company of n kind which the historians" 
-(ill i » v.isiunally to put up with. 
Bad workers, in fact, on the hunt (or a publia 
less • riii.-al than the scholars, are very ra 

to take refuge in historical exposition Tho rulos of 
are hew lessor- ; rathsr not bo *ell 

known. While the criticism of texts ft&d lOUl 
has been placed on a scientific I -torieul syn- 

thesis is still performed haphazard. Mentul B 
fusion, ignorance, negligence — faults which stand 
^ clearly in works of critical scholarship — may 
«39 
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in historical works be disguised up to a certain point 
by literary artifices, and the public at large, which is 
not well educated in this respect, is not shocked. 1 
In short, there is still, in this department, a cer- 
tain chance of impunity. This chance, however, is 
diminishing, and a day will come, before so very long, 
when the superficial writers who make incorrect syn- 
theses will be treated with as little consideration 
as is now received by those who show themselves 
unscrupulous or unskilful in the technique of pre- 
paratory criticism. The works of the most cele- 
brated historians of the nineteenth century, those 
who died but yesterday, Augustin Thierry, Ranke, 
Fustel de Coulanges, Taine, and others, are already 
battered and riddled with criticism. The faults of 

1 their methods have already been seen, defined, and 

* condemned. 

Those who are insensible to other considerations 
ought to be moved to honesty in historical work by 
the reflection that the time is now past, or nearly so, 
when it was possible to do bad work without having 
to sufler for it. 

1 Even the specialist* in external criticism themselves, when they 
do not take the Une of despising all synthesis a priori, axe almost 
as easily dazzled as anybody else by incorrect syntheses, by a show 
of "general Ideas," or by literary artifices, in spite of their clear* 
sightedoess where works of critical scholarship are concerned. 
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CHATTER VI 



INTERPRETATIVE CRITICISM (HKBalaWaUTT3< I 

I. Whin ■ roologiat doocribea the form and situation 

of n muaole, when a phyâol tob the o 

.i ii we ate aide to accept their results 

without him' v.i- know by what method, 

try vrbftt faatnunanta, by what system of Dotation 
they ha. ned thorn. 1 15ut when Tacitus says 

of the Germans, Arva per anvo$ mutant, va do not 
know beforehand whothcr ho took thr r*i ■_- 1 1 1 m< ihod 
to inform himself, nor even in what sense he used 
the I ra and mutant ; to oscei 

oary operation is required. This operation is 
internal criticism. 

Tin: object of critieSam is to discover what m a 

□ay be accepted as true. Now the docu- 

1 i> onlj the linal result of a long series of 

oper u the dot -wis oï which t lie author gives 

1 The *c tenets of absenation do, however, need a spoviea of 
We do doI accept withostt verification résulta obtained 
by anybody, bul only résulta obtained by those who know bow to 
work. But D.l" .ri tic Ism U made once for all, ami applies to the 
author, not to his works; historical criticism, on the contrary, ta 
obliged to deal separately with erery part ot a document. 
I t-i^a »Qok il chap j. p. 67. 
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us no information. He hod to observe or collect 
facts, to frame sentences, to write clown words ; and 
those operations, which ore perfectly distinct one 
from another, may not all have been performed 
with the same accuracy- It is therefore necessary 
to analyse the product of the author's labour m 
order to distinguish which operations have been 
incorrectly performed, and reject their remit- 
Analyste is thus necessary to criticism: all criticism 
begins with ttâfyBtt. 

In order to be logically complete, the anah 
ought to reconstruct nil tho operations which the 
author must have performed, and to examine them 
ont by one, to see whether each has been performed 
correctly. Il would U- m-eev^ry t" pass in re\ 
nil the successive acts by which the document was 
produced, from tho moment when the author ob- 
served the fact which is its subject up to the ma 
ments of his hand by which he traced the letters of 
the document; or, rather, it would be necessary to 
proceed in the opposite direction, step by step, from 
ili«- movements of the hand back to the observation, 
This method would bo so long and so tedious that 

no one would ever have the lime ii !ii« i 
to apply it. 

Internal criticism is not, like external eniieism. 
an instrument used for tho mere pleasure of using 
it; 1 it yields no immediate satisfaction, because it 
does not definitively solve any problem. It is only 
applied because it is necessary, and its use is re- 
ted to a bare minimum. The most exacting 
historian is satisfied with an abridged method which 

1 CL tupra, p. 132. 
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kiifrntes all the operations into two groups : (i) 
analysis of the contents of the document, and 
the positive interpretative criticism which is neces- 
sary for Ascertaining what the author meant; (2) 
the analysis of tho conditions u nje r which tho 
[ocument was produced, and its negative criticism, 
necessary lui the verification of the author's state- 
ments. This twofold division of tho luhour uf 
Kiti'*i'-,ni i:. moreover, only employed by a leleot 
w. Tin: li;ilu['.il lendi ncj, r.vi-n of hlBtoriftlU who 
aodic&Uy, ta Ko Mod fche fcexl «iih the 

object of extracting inforzntti iireotly ft »', 

without any thought of Ont iisoertoining » 
exactly was in the id. 1 This procedure 

Lx excusable At most in the cabo of mMteaDtk-o Ofcurj 
by men whose language and 

mode "I Lnoughl arc familiar I" us, And then only 

tare is not more than one possible iuirr- 

pnb Ii becomes dangerous as soon as the 

autln-t'H hahits of laggnayg or thought begin \o 

-hlVi-r bona of the historian who roads him, 

or when the meaning of the text is not obvions 

and mdispuUble. Whoever, in reading a lext, is 

oxohuiveJj occupied with the safari to under- 

atand ii b Rife to read impressions of his own 

he is struck by phrases or word* in the 

ut which correspond to hia own ideas. 01 

Agree with his own a priori notion of the facts ; 

unconsciously he detaches these phrases or wi 

' "toy appears to have proceeded thu» In vol. Ii -(ion, 

of hie Oriçin** de I* Frnrvr eunlrmyvntin*. He lied mad* eiUeoU 
tied docDoicuu *rd inecrtcd a grt*t Dumber of Uien 
la htj work, bel it meld seem tlut he 'ol netted 

*n»L .n order to del en» lue their lucening. 
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and lunns out of them an imaginary t«.\L which 
puts in the place of the real text of the author. 1 

1 Fuitel de Coulanges explains very clearly the danger of thi* 
method- "Some students begin by forming an opinion . . - and 
It U not till afterwards thai they begin to read the texts. Thoy 
ran a great risk of not understanding tbem at all, or of underttand- 
ing them wrongly. What happens is that a kind of tacit contest 
got» on between the text and the preconceived opinion» of the 
reader ; the mind refuses to grasp what Is contrary Lu its idea, and 
the Issue of the contest commonly Is, not that t lie mind surrenders 
to the evidence of the text, but that the text yields, bends, and 
accommoda tea itself to the preconceived opinion, . . . To bring one s 
personal Ideas into the study of texts is the subjective method. 
A man thinks he in contemplating mi object, at:d it in his own idea 
that he is r.nnc'iuplating. He thinks he is observing a fact, and 
the fact at once assumes the colour and the significance bis mind 
wishes it to have. He thinks he Is reading a text, and the words 
of the text take a particular meaning to suit a ready-made opinion. 
It is this subjective method which has done most harm to the 
history of the Merovingian epoch, ... To read the texts was not 
enough ; what was required was to read them before forming any 
convictions . . ." (Monarchic f mineur, p. 31). For the same reason 
Ktittel do Coulanges deprecated the reading of one document in 
the light of another ; he protested against the custom of explaining 
the Uermania of Tacitus by the barbaric laws, in the Jtevut Un 
qvettivni hittvriquu, 1S97, vol. i, a lesson on method, Dt /'dm*/j»e 
des testes huturiqiua, is given apropos of a commentary by M. 
Honor! on Gregory of Tours: "The historian ought to begin his 
work with an exact analysis of each document. . . . The analysis 
of a text . . . consists in determ lnlng_flymn»j) f each. yoroL and 
eliciting the true meaning of the writer. , . Instead of searching 
for the sonse of each of the historian's words, and for the thought 
he has expressed in them, he [M. llonod] comments on each sen- 
tence in the light of what in found in Tacitus or the 8alia law. . 
We should understand what analysis really is. Many talk about 
It, few use it. . , . The use of analysis is, by an attentive stndv 
of every detail, to elicit from a text all that ia in it ; not to intro- 
duce into the text what is not there." 

After reading this excellent advice it will be instructive to read 
M, Monod's reply (In the Rente Mstorsaiic] : il will be mm that 

Estel de Coulanges himself did not always practise the method 
recommended. 
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II Here, 



al< 



history, 



rthod 






as always in msiory, metiiou consist* 

Lu repressing the first impulse. It is necessary to 

be penetratod by the principle, sufficiently obvious 

but often forgotten, that a document only contain* 

tho ideas of tin; man who wrote it, and to limite 

it a rule to t>ej,nn by untlem Du text by 

itself. h.jor(. asking what can be extracted from it. 

for the purp tfefl of history. We thus arrive at this 

M-ral rule of method: the rtudy of every doeri- 

t aaould begin with ea uudysii of ÏU oonH 

..' vm'Ii the sole aim of deterroiaing the real 

axing of the author. 

.1 preliminary operation, di 
ind independent, Exp ■ ■ n i in the tasks 

iholatahip, 1 has decided in nvrour of kite 
lips, l-i'li itip will oontain toe aDalyaia 
b dooament, »•! a separate part of a document, 
un narrai ivi ; ti 
Hot onlj the general sense «»i the text, 
but Eu •!>■ possible, the object and 

box, li will be well to reprod 'bally 

I any expressions ■.. Iiirh may seem ohaxi 
■ '.-ill Somi bhnt a it mil i> i : nigh 
t.i i, ,,.-.! thi texl u ntnllj : it is not sis 

asary t" pul down iu blndc end white the whole 
con 1 I a document; iu such on— Hi -imply 

enii - ol which wo Intend DO mako use. 

; against trie avef-present danger of sabstitui 
.mi, asi impresMoi re ifl only 

hould be made an invai iable 
rule never 

: irtia] analysis of it, wii 

• up nj, [-. 103- 
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having fink made a comprehensive analysis ! of 
mentally, it' not on paper. 

To analyse a document is to discern and isolate 
all the ideas expressed by the author. Analysis 
thus reduces to interpretative criticism. 

Interpretation passes through two stages ; the first 
LA ooaoemed with the literal, tho second with the 
re al memainfl 

HI. The deteruiination of the literal meaning of 
ia docmneut is a linguistic operation; accordingly. 
I'hilology (in the narrow sense) has been reckoned 
among the auxiliary sciences of history. To under- 
stand a text it is first necessary to know the lan- 
guage. But i f'l-rui knowledge of the Ian l 
Bot enough. In order to interpret Gregory of Tour-, 
it is not enough to know Latin in a general wny ; it 
i a necessary to add a special study of the particular 
kind of Latin written by Gregory of Tours 

The natural tendency is to attribute the same 
meaning to the same word wherever it oooun. We 
instinctively treat a language as if it were a fixed 
system of signs. Fixity, indeed, is a characteristic 
of i h»- signs which have been expressly invented for 
scientific use, such as algebraical notation or the 
nomenclature oî chemistry. Here every expression 
has a singlo precise meaning, which is absolute and 
invariable; it expresses an accurately analjaed and 
defined idea, only one such idea, and that always I 
same in whatever context the expression may occur, 



1 The work of analvsU may bo enirusteJ to a. second person ; 
fhifl |i what happen* In the rune o( reytst* and catalogue* of 
records ; if the analysis lias been car recti? perform ..-d by Ibi 
pil^r of rt*/t»tu t there i- tin need | <"' ''» it «ver again, 
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by whatever author it may be used. But ordi- 
nary language, in which documents are written, 
fluctuates: each word rx presses a complex and ill- 

iod idea; its meanings are manifold, P 
and variable ; the same word may stand for several 
different things, and is used in different senses by 
the MM author according to the context; [flatly, 
the meaning of a word varies from author t<> author, 
aodified in the course of time, yd, which 
in classical Latin only has the meanings or and nwn, 
means and in certain epochs of the middle ages ; 

Auffrti'jimn, which U olABBiCa] Latin for suffra>j> . I 

01 (Uaml Latin the sense of hrl/> U\ bare ihen, 

I the instinct which [eadfl us to 
a all the expronmone of i toil by their olasôcaJ 
or ordinary meanings. The grammaueal interpré- 
ta, buad on the general rules of the language, 
nii^i u- mppkmeoted by in historical interpnta- 
ii"u fni uided ou au summation oJ tfcti particular 
case. 

The method tnosistB In doternuning the apecôàl 
. of Hi, words in the d<M-iiineni : it 
Wry simple principles. 
mi Language changes I fUl ©vol 

Eaofa an a language of its own. which musl 

be fer • h separate system In ordei 

to understand a document we mus' non the faav 

ffuagt qf the tune — that is, 1 1 j *_- meaning"! words 

aoo in usent, tin- bon ili-.*t«xt 

was written. The meaning of a void is to be del 
d by bringing together the passages whore it h 
i..\ ad i' aîll ■■• 'I that- in on 

other "t th< 
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no doubt as to the meaning of the w.ml in n_u« 
(ion. 1 Information of this kind is given in historical 
dictionaries, such as the Tlusaurus Linguas Latinat ; 
or the glossaries of Du Cange. In these compila- 
tions the article dorotod to each word is a collection 
of the passages in which the word occurs, accom- 
panied by indications of authorship which tix the 

epoch. 

When the author wrote in a dead language which 
he had learnt out of books — this is the case with 
the Latin texts of the earlier middle ages — we must 
be on our guard against words used in an arbitrary 
sense, or selected for the sake of elegance : for 
example, consul (count, curl», captU ctmtiu (censitary), 
OfftUut (grand domain). 

(?) Linguistic '■-■■■_< may vary from one region 
to mother; we have, then, to know l\\o languagt 
th$ country where the document was written — thnt is, 
the peculiar meanings current in the com 

i j) Kieh author has his own manner of writing; 
we have, then, to study the language <>f the tnU 
the peculiar senses in which he used words/ Thus 
purpose is served by lexicons to a single author, as 
Ueuael'a Lexicon. Otsaananum., in which are brought 



1 Practical example» of ibis procodnre will be found in Delocbo. 
L*t Ttiulia et Vantruttion royal (Pari», 1873, 8vo), and, above nil, ifl 
1' into] de Coulante*. See especially tbo study of the words marc* 
{Rechercha sur <ju<i que* problème* d'hutoire, pp. 322-56). miUlus (ibid., 
372-402), alltH [t.'Alleu et le Uomninc rural, pp. 149-70), pertw (ibid., 
pp. 239-3;). 

I The ilieory and an example of thi» procedure will be found 
in Kubiel de Coulanges, Rtchrrckei tvr quéqutt prtUStW ^i'hitioirr 
(pp. 189-289), with refcrenoo to the Maternent» of Taoitui about 
the Germans. See especially pp. 263-89, the disc union of tbe 
celebrated passage on the Herman mode of cul>. 
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>gether all the passages in which the author used 
each word. 

( 4 i Au expression changes its meaning according 
to the passage in which it occurs ; we must there- 
fore interpret each word and sentence not as if it 
stood isolated, bat with an eye to the general sense 
of the context. This is the Tuh of om tfj:t} :t funda- 
mental rule of interprétation. Its meaning Ls that, 
before making use of a phrase taken from a text, 
we must have read the text in its entirety; it pro- 
hibits the stutling of a modern work with y nota- 
tion* — that is, shreds of phrases torn from passages 
without regard to the specie given to them 

These rules, if rigorously applied, would Don- 
ate an exact method of interpretation which 
M hardly leave any 0040106 Of error, but would 
require an onormoua expenditure of time. What 
immense amount of labour would Ito necessary 
it, in the 61 had to determine by 

a special operation ■ meaning in the language ol 

Kintal de Uouljuigw formulates it thua : "It I* imr »fc to 
■ ■ate two word» faua ibeir QOOfrtj this is just, the ■ 
:jW*t their meaning" (J&otiarrftit rrmiçur, \\ 22S. BOta 1). 

' This i.. Ik>w Postal d* Coolangi ooadaaaai ttrii pootloi " I 

out not speaking of pretender* to learning who quote aeoond hand, 

iod »t moftt u-. if»tfywhM^aTtb« phn— tbayhars 

t'ltttdtgc Indicated. 
■tfcti.ir»» û one thing and lo Mad testa quite Another ■BE' iLl- 

! »<] t«i oppoaiti .. Am faoNnt ftttta 

(/ Attn. .. ti tiomaint rural, pp i;i--y' 
■ 
Lf-flTt i|uoift(ioii« are at udied m lh« 1' wild 

HUN tde meaning al.Ulos- 
1 lo I'. Wc ;h:y »:■■■ eoDifMM the I iwoD, 

€kmm 1 Jvm**nt ruroT J ."c>«gti</wiiiic. Paris 1S90. 
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the time, of tho country, t»t" ihe author, and in the 
context : Yet this is the labour demanded by a 
well-made translation : in the case of some ancient 
works of rjroa! literary value it has been submitted 
to ; for tho mass of historical documents wo content 
ourselves, in practice, with an abridged method. 

All FOrdfl are not equally subject to variations 
of meaning; most of them keep a fairly uniform 
meaning in all authors and in all periods. We 
may therefore be satisfied to study specially those 
expressions which, from their nature, are liable to 
take different meanings: first, ready-made expres- 
sions which, being fixed, do not follow the evolution 
of the words of which they are composed ; secondly, 
and chiefly, words denoting things which are in their 
nature subject to evulution ; classes of men (-milts, 
columis, jgrn» ); institutions {cowvmtMt^jn die); 

usages (alltu, bénéfice, tiwtivn); feelings, common 
objects. ïn the case of all words of such classes 
it would be imprudent to assume a fixed meaning; 
it is an absolutely necessary precaution to ascertain 
what is the sense in which they are used in the text 
to bo interpreted. " These studios of words," said 
Kustel de Coulan gcs, " have a great Importance in 
historical science. A badly interpreted term may 
bo the source of serious error." ' And, in lut, nmplj 
by a methodical application of interpreUti "' • -rii i - 
ci .m lo a hundred words or so, ho succeeded in 
olutionising the study of the Merovingian epoch. 

* AH that U original in Kustel de Coulanges resta on hU Later- 

klfffa Orltfabm ; he never did personally any work in eiltrnal 

•iniii, BUil his critical exaininuiiun of author»' good faith nnd 

nacy was hampered by a respect foT the statement* of ancient 

authors which amounted to eredulhv. 
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IXTF.RI'HETATIVK GUTICHQI 

IV. When we have aualysed the document 
determined the literal meaning of its phrases» we 
cannot even yet be sure that wo have reached the 
real thoughts of the author. It is possible that he 
may have used soma expressions in an oblique sense, 
l litre are several kinds of cases where this occurs: 
allegory and symbolism, jests and hoaxes, allusion 
implication, even the ordinary figures of speech, 
tphor, hyperbole, litotes. 1 In all these cases it 
is necessary to pierce through the literal meaning 
to the real meaning, which the author lias purpo 
disguised under an inexaol form, 

Logically the problem i reryambam then 

is no fixed external criterion by which we can i 
blique aduw; in the oaet 
ili" hoax, which in the present century hftl baoODM 
a branch of literature. it is an ememtial part of tho 
author's plan to leave no indication which would 
betray the jest. In practice we may bo morally 
I. i K. ii .m author b ool ariag in oblique sense 
fherever his prime object is to bo under- 1 
therefore ool likely to meet with difficult: 
kind in official d«>rminnls. in charter^ and in 
In all these cases the general 
u of the document penzûta tu to mhuiimi that it 
. riiten in the literal • he words. 

On the oilier hand, wc must bo prepan 



1 A iwuallel difficulty occur* in I i elation of illu>tra- 

lu an m ( always to br ' 
11t«T»llr In '.lu' Behistun moDtiDient Darius lrani|»lr« i tie v»n- 
tli!« in u itteinj ■! lasval mini - 

atdi tab 

■ 
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oblique senses when the author had ol.hor interests 
than that of being Qpdentfood, or when lie wrote 
for a public which could understand his allusions 
and read between the lines, or when his readers, 
in virtue of a religious or literary initiation, might 
bo expected to understand his symbolisms and 
figures of speech. This is the case with religion» 
texts, private fatten, and nil those literary works 
which form so largo a port of the documents on 
antiquity. Thus the art nf tveogniaing ami deter- 
mining hidden meanings in texts has always occu- 
pied a large space in the theory of hcnneiuHtic 1 
(which is Greek for interpretative criticism ), and 
in the exegesis of the sacred texts and of classical 
authors. 

The different modes of introducing an oblique 
sense behind the literal sense are too varied, uud 
depend too much on special circumstances, lor it 
to be possible to reduce the art of dotccting them 
to definite rules. Only one general principle can 
be laid down, and that is, that when the lii- 
seuRe is absurd, incoherent, or obscure, or in « 
tradictîon with the ideas of the author or the facts 
known to him, then wo ought to presume an oblique 

MQAg 

lu order to determine this sense, the proMlhlN 

is the same as for studying the language of an 
uuthor : we compare the passages in which the 
expressions occur in which we suspect an 
sense, and look to see whether there is Dot 



1 A. ffoeckh. In the KneyclojurilU uiul Atrtkoddoijtf tttr -phUalo- 
i W'lutiiicFi'iftrit, MOODd edition (18S6), lias given 8 the | 
',-nfiV i m which Bwnlieîm I DBtMSt to refer. 
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where the mon rung may bo guessed from the con- 
text. A celebrated instance of this procedure is the 
discovery of the allegorical meaning of the Beast in 
the Apocalypse. But as there is no certain method 
of solving these problems, wc never have a right to 
say we have discovered all the bidden meanings or 
seized all the .illusions contained in a leu, and 
oven when we think wo have found the sense, we 
shall do well to draw no inferences from a necessarily 
conjectural interprétât ion. 

( In the other hand, it is necessary to guard against 
I In; temptation tu look for allegorical meanings eve ry- 
where, H the Deo-Flfttonista did m Plato's works and 
the Swedenborgians in the Bible. This attack of 
tù is now over, but we are not vol 
safe from the analogous tendency to look fat .illushms 
everywhere. Investigations of this kind are ulways 

ijoctund. uid are belter calculated i r the 

ity of the interpreter than to fcrniah results of 
trhich history can make use. 

V When we bare al length reached the real 
sense of the text, the opération of poative aOfl 

L Its result is to make us acquainted 
iihurs oonoeplions, the images he had 
m hia mind, the genera] in tonni ol wh 

he re ed the \^>>i\.\ to himself. Thâ Informa- 

tion I- 1 ! brasob ol know- 

ledge, out of vluoh h oooatinited I whole group of 
historical soi l the Dh 

art* and «•!" Literature the histon 



: 



■ the method of etlractiof ■■•in on cutemnl fact» froiu 

iooi form* pan of ■ !■■• tiieory of c 
reafooing. See book | 
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history of philosophical and moral doctrine, mythology 
and the history of dogmas (wrongly called religious 
beliefs, because here we are studying official doctrines 
without inquiring whether they are believed), the 
history of law, the history of official institutions (so 
far as we do not inquire how they were applied in 
practice), the assemblage of popular legends, tradi- 
tions, opinions, conceptions (inexactly called beliefs) 
which are comprised under the name of folk-lore. 

All these studies need only the external criticism 
which investigates authorship and origin and inter- 
pretative criticism; they require one degree less 
elaboration than the history of objective facts, and 
accordingly they have been earlier established on a 
methodical basis. 
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CHAPTER VII 



THE NEGATIVE INTERNAL CRITICISM Or THE GOOD 
KAITH AND ACCURACY OF AUTHORS 

I. Analysis ami positive interpretative criticism 
only pen fur as the inward workings of ihe 

mind of the author of a document, and only help ub 
to know his ideas. Thoy give no direct inibnnation 
about external facts. Even when the author was 
to observe them, his text only bow he 

i.-d to represent them, not hou 
them, still less bow they really happened. What 

\presses is not always what Km bulk 
for ho may have Hod : what he boliov» ■•! is not in 
sarily what happened Doajhave PeOD mistaken. 

These propositions arc clivions. Aud yet a tirsl 
natural impulse leads us to accept as truo every 
statement contained is I dooUQMAI which Efl e.|ui- 

do iiii.iior arm Lied or wu 
deceived : and I i radoli m to 

rigb degree of vitality for II pftrriirtfl in 
of the innumerable btttaaofll of error and nun 
Itj which doily i tu 

on has been forced on hûto 
ise of their work by the ci. ol Lbeu 

Ling document! which ooatndioted qmI 
h h cases thoy have been obliged to doubt and, 
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after examination, to admit the existence of error or 
mendacity ; thus negative criticism has appeared as 
a practical necessity for the purpose of eliminating 
statements which arc obviously false or erroneous. 
But the instinct of confidence is so indestructible 
that it has hitherto prevented even those profession- 
ally concerned from systomatising the internal criti- 
cism of statements in the Name way as the oxterni 
criticism which deals with the origin of docuuienl 
has been systematised. Historians, in their works, 
and oven theoretical writers on historical method.' 
have been satistied with common notions and v 
formula? in striking contrast with the precise ter- 

Cminology of the critical investigation of MRU 
They ore content to examine whether the antliui 
was roughly txmttmpvrary with the events, whuther 
ho was an ocular witness, whether he w$B and 

VMll-iitfovmrd, whether he knew the truth and desired 
to tell it, or even — summing up the whole question 
in a single formula — whether he was trustwvrthy. 

This superficial criticism is certainly better than 
no criticism at all, and has sufficed to gïvo those 
who have applied it the consciousness of incontest- 
able superiority. But it is only a halfway-house 
k'lueeu common credulity and scientific method 
[ Here, as in every science, the starting-point must bo 
methodical doubt. 2 All that has not been pro 
must be temporarily regarded as doubtful ; no pro- 

1 For example, Père dl Suu-dt. Tardif, Droy»ou. and «ven 
bt-rnheini. 

* Descartes, who come at a time when history etill i-ousiated la 
the- reproduction of pre- exist nig narratives, did not see how to 
apply methodical doubt to the subject, he therefore re I m 
allow it a place among the sciences. 
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position is to be affirmed unless reasons can be 
adduced in favour of ite truth. Applied u> the 
statements contained in documents, methodical doubt 
becomes tuHhodiced disin 

The historian might to distrust a priori every 
il of an author, for he cannot he snro that 
il is not D 9 M 01 mistaken. At the be-t il 

affords a presumption. For the historian *•> adopt 
it and affirm it afresh on his own account implies 
that he regarde it as a sc.ient.itic truth. To take 
(lnv ep is what he has no right to do 

wiihoul j»^>od reasons But ilie human mind 1. 

itiii.d that this m ..'i i is i. lien taken 0000060* 
(of i bap, i.i. Against this dangerous U 

\ eriticism bas only on* i 
mus' tponc doubi til] H is forced upon m b] 

oonflioling ota we musl baj 

Wo mo rer forgi I he interval 
h séparai made bj my Mil fa 

.or from a scientifically established truth 
■o iii.it wc ma; aually keep ta mind the 

bUit) whioh we assume when wi Luce 

a stau meat 

iiL'-upi^d i In principle and 

to apply l -liia unnatural distrust in practise, 

we teu'l mstinrti\. lv Ui : » - »* mirs-dvcs from it as 

natural impulse is lo perforin 

the wh D aul lior, or al l< 

oi ti,, *holi in the lamp; to divide 

boritiefl into two tries, the sheep on the 

-. the goat» on the left , <ti 

tors and gottd documenta, on the ol 
Lthon and bad document*. Having thus 
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exhausted our powers of distrust, we proceed U 
reproduce without discussion all the statements con 
tained in the "good document." We consent 
distrust suspected ftuthon such as Suidas or Aimo, 
but we affirm us established truth everything that 
has boon said by Thucydidos or Gregory of Tours. 1 
Wo apply to authors thai judicial procedure which 
divides witnesses into admissible and inadmissible 
1 laving once accepted a wMim'ns, we feel ourselves 
bound to admit all Lis testimony . «re dareuotd" 
any of his statements without a special reason. In- 
stinctively wc take aides with the author on whom 
in have bestowed our approval, aud we go so far as 
i 'i -ay, as in the law courts, that the burden of proof 
rests with those who reject valid testimony." 

1 Fuslel 'le Coulange» hùu>elf did 001 fisc above il'.- kt 
' in. i.li f v. WUfa r.-i ■ speech attribuai I I \i« by 

i Tours, he says ; " Doubtless we arc unable to ailirni thai 
1 heat word? were ever pronounced. But, all the same, we ought not 
toaflitin, in contradiction to Gregory of Tour.*, thai ihey wee 
. , . The wisest course Is to accept Gregory's text" { \fona>vfnr 
fran^ut, p. 66). The wisest, or rather the only scientific course, is 
to admit that we know nothing about the words of Cla*l-, for 
Gregory himself had no knowledge of them. 

1 Quite recently, E Meyer, one of the most critically expert 
Loriana of antiquity, has in hi* work, Dir EnUUhung dt$ JmUntbums 
(Hullf, 1896, Bvo), revived this strange juridical argument in favour 
of the narrative of Nehemiah. M Bom hJ-Lcclorcq. in a remarkable 
study on "The Kt-ign of Seleuou» II. (Callinicus) and 

• nm"(Jki>w*d>« ('niixr4ttés</u Midi, April -Jane l897),aeeii 
way of reaction against the byperon: NVbuhr and Droysen, 

to incline towards an analogous theory ; " Historical orlliolni 
is not to degenerate into agnosticism— whl h ■rould be raleiiSaJ — or 

■ individual ouprice, nmai ■ rtuin furjouni of tr 

■crtfaponj wbioh II osumol verify, n* long as 11 is not flatly contra- 
dicted by other testimony of equal value." M. BouohéLoolei 
right M again- 1 >rian who, "after having discredited all his 

witueaae-, ciaime lo put himself in their place, and seen will 

tea 
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The confusion is ^tiil farther in c re ase d b) the use 

"l ibe word ^"/fog&c, borrowed from judicial lan- 
guage. It has i te to the origin only, not to 



me 

E 

the 



the content^ : to say thai a document is authcntii 
|j to »J ili'l its origin is certain, not t 

are free from error. But authenticity 
pires a degree of respect which disposes US to 
<•• pi the contents without discussion. To doubt 
the statements of an authentic document would 
pnsumptaous, or at least we think ou 

bound lO wait, for nvfttwhftlming proof bufore we 

impel estimony of the auti 

l ï 'I'll mots imiM i el ImmIu ,i!ly 

A document (still mare a literary work) 

i of i piece; il is eo posed ol i ureal 

b u of independenl [elements, any one of vrhiob 

be intei or unintentionally Mae,*! 

fflbte, or run 1 . 

since oacli ■talemani œ the mn 

;ii-ii ad i. em Inooixet ii> per- 

(ormed, while oth< e performed i I' is 

►ugh to examine a dooumenl as a 
whole, each of (he staiemeata in it must l»c c\> 
m .ii. i\ o ble wii bon ■ rit, 

Thuj i un getv i 

Dtifio tral >t establish! il fag faatf- 1 

mony LD enter n we must 

rjOM mmtth J (liftUMilvc* m*. ' 

1b insufficient to pi vr- ii» t tie »oivi: 

'lodge of a fact ni altitude I» "ë^QO»tiol«n." 

of Ignoraaofl ; w< h*w do right '" *hhk lbi« 

ooafe- 'mu' c bai iii*" 

■ 
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have special reasons lor believing it irue. It may 
happen in certain cases that an author's statement 
is a sufficient reason for belief ; but we cannot know 
* that beforehand. The rule, then, will be to examine 
| each separate statement in order to make sun 
whether it is of a nature to constitute a sufliciom 
reason for belief. 

(2) The criticism «»f a document is not to be per- 
formed m Mar. The rule will be to be 
document into its elements, in order to isolate the 
i nt statements of which it is composed and 
to examine each of them separately. Sometimes a 
sinple sentence contains several statements ; tJ 
must be separated and criticised one bj one. In i 
sale, for example, we distinguish the date, the pi 
the vendor, the purchaser, the object, the price, and 
oach oue of the conditions. 

In practice, criticism and analyse, an performed 

simull.ane.iusly, mid. except in I he Case of texts m 

■ lit Language, may proa m with 

interpretative analysis and criticism. As BOOH as 
we understand a phrase wo analyse it and oriti 
each of Us elements. 

It thus appears that logieùUff criticism comprises 
au enormous number of operations. In descnl 
t.h. -in. with all the details necessary tor the under- 
standing of their mechanism and tlio reasons for 
their employment] we are likely to #ive the impres- 
sion of a procedure too slow t<> hu? pi 
an impression is inevitably produced by everj 9$ bs 
description of a complicated process. Compare the 
time occupied in describing a movement in fenc- 
ing with that required to execute it , compare the 
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lium of the gram mar and dictionary with the 
rapidity of reading 1 . Liko every practical art, criti- 
cism consists in the habit of performing certain acts. 
■ In the period of apprenticeship, before the habit is 
acquired, wc aro obliged U> think of each act separ- 
ately before performing it, and to analyse the move- 
ments; accordingly wo perform them all slowly and 
with difficulty ; but the liabi) once acquired, the acts, 
which have now become instinctive and unconscuMi-, 
aro performed with ease and rapidity. The reader 
must therefore not bo uneasy about tho slowness of 
the critical processes ; he will see later on how they 
are abridged in practice. 

Ill, Thi problem of criticism may be stated as 
tallows. Given a statement made by a man of 
whose mental operations wo have no experience, and 
the relue of the statement depending exclusively on 
ÛM in which these operations were per- 

iscerluin whether these operations v 
performed correctly. The mere statement of tho 
problem shows thnt wc cannot hope for any direct 
ii him of it; we lack the essential 
datum, namely, the manner in which the aut 
perfumed the mental operations concerned. Criti- 
i herefere does not advance beyond indirect and 
irional solutions, and does no more than furnish 
data which require a final elaboration. 

A natural iottinofc lead* us to judge of the value 
of statements by their form. We think we can tell 
at a glauco whether an author is sincere or a narra- 
tive accurate We seek for what is sailed "the 
"'-.ni of aineeril "an impression of troth." 

improsHion is almost jrreriatiMi bul it il < 
161 \ 
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the loss an illusion. There is no external critenoi 
either of good faith or of accuracy. " The accent 
sincerity " is the appearance of conviction ; au orator, 
an actor, an habitual liar will put more of it into his 
lies than an undecided man into his statement of 
what he believes to be the truth. Energy of affirma- 
tion does not always mean strength of conviction, 
but sometimes only cleverness or effrontery.' Simi- 
larly, abundance and precision of detail, though they 
produce a vivid impression on unexperienced readers, 
do not guarantee the accuracy of the facts ; * they 
give us no information about anything but the 
imagination of the author when he is sincere, or his 
impudenco when ho is the rovorso. We are apt to 
say of a circumstantial narrative : " Things of this 
kind are not invented/ 1 They are not invented, but 
they are very easy to transfer from one person, 
country, or time to another. There is thus no ex- 
ternal characteristic of a document which can relievo 
us of the obligation to criticise it. 

The value of an author's statement depends aolely 
on the conditions under which he per funned certain 
mental operationa Criticism has no other resource 



I 



1 The "Memoirs of Cardinal de Retx" furnish a conclcsire In- 
stance; the anecdote of the ghosts mot by Rett and Turetme. 
A. Fcillet, who edited Kets in the Collation det Grands Éaïvaitu de 
la Franc<, has shown (vol i. p. 192) that this story, so vividly nar- 
rated, is false from beginning to end. 

a A good example of the fascination exerted by a circumstantial 
narrative Is the legend respecting the origin of the Leaguo of the 
three primitive Swiss cantons (Gesalorand the Grutli conspirators!, 
which was I by Tschudi in the sixteenth centnry, beuamr 

classical on the production of Schiller's "William Tell," and has 
only been extirpated with the greatest difficulty. (See RiMi-i 
Origine* de lu Canfidrratùm luistr, Cieneva, 1S69. Svo.) 
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ih: u the examination of these condition**, Bui it is 
not & case of reconstructing all of them ; it is enough 
to answer a single question : did the author i 
these operations correctly or not ? The question 
may be approached on two sides. 

(i) The critical investigation of authorship has 
often taught us the ns under jrhi 

fin author opera ted* It is probable that some of 
these imlueaoed each one of the operations. We 
ought therefore to begin by studying the informa- 
tion wo possess about the author and the com- 
position of the document, taking particular pains 
to look in the habits, sentiments, and personal 
situation of the author, or in the circumstances m 
which he composed, for all the reasons which could 
have existed for incorrectness on the one hand, or 
exceptional accuracy on the other. In order to 
perceive these reasons it i9 necessary to be on the 
l«M>koii! for the ivhand. The only method, 

a, is to draw up a general set of questions 
baring reference to the possible causes of in- 

iraey. We m 1 ! 'II then apply it to the general 
conditions under which the document was com- 
posed, in order to tliscover those causes which D 
have rendered tho author's mental operations in- 

eet and vitiated the results. But all that wo 

shell thu in the exceptionally lavi.nr 

tUe eases in which the conditions of origin are well 

n will be indications, which will be 

insurhVicnt bl the purposes of oritioifim, br criticism 

i always oment, 

(2 1 -ni of particular outs is con- 

fined a single m rtfoh, bv a 
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curious paradox, is the study of tbo universal 
conditions under which documents ore compe 
The information which is not furnished by the 
general study of the author may be sought for by 
a consideration of the necessary processes of the 
human mind ; for, since thoso are universal, they 
must appoar in each particular case. Wfl know 
what are the cases in which men in general ore 
inclined to alter or distort facta. What we haw 
to do in the ease of each statement is to examine 
whether it was made undor such circumstances as 
to lend us to suspect, from our knowledge of the 
habits of normal humanity, that the ojurattons 
implied in the making of it were incorrectly per- 
formed. The practical procedure will be to draw 
up a set of questions relating to the habitual 
causes of inaccuracy. 

The whole of criticism thus reduces to the draw 
ing up and uns we ring of two sots of questions: 
ono for the purpose of bringing before oar minus 
those general conditions affecting the composition 
of the document, from which we may deduce general 
motives for distrust or confidence; the other for 
the purpose of realising the special conditions of 
each statement, from which special motives may 
be drawn for distrust or confidence. These two 
sets of questions ought to be drawn Dp l>efore- 
hand in such a form as may enable us to examine 
methodically both the document in general and 
each statement in particular ; and as they ore 
same for all documents, it is useful to formulate 
them once for all. 

IV. The critical process comprises two series of 
i6<V 
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questions, which correspond bo the two series of 
operations by which the document was produced. 
Ail that interpretative criticism tells us is what the 
author meant; it remains to determine (i) what he 
really believed, for he may not have been sincere; 
(2) what ho really knew, for he may have been 
mistaken. We may therefore distinguish a eriiiral 
examination of the nvh.ws good faith , by which we 
seek to determino whether the author of the di 
Ht lied or not, and 1 (Mm Dl his 

i-y which we seek to determine whether he 
was or was not mistaken. 

In practice we rarely need to know what an 
author believed unless we are making a spécial 
study of his character. We have no direct interest 
m the author; he is merely the medium through 
which we reach the external facts he reports. The 
»f criticism i ic whether the author 

It' hi 
hot information, it is indifferent whether he did 
1 'Dull 1 or not; to draw a distinction would 
be matters unnecessarily. There is thus 
little occasion to make a separate examinai ion of an 
author's good faith, anil orten our labours 

mcluding in a single set of QUOltJODa all the 
causes which lead to misstatement. But for the 
sake of clearness it will be well to discuss tho ques- 
tions to be asked in Iwo separate series. 

■us in the fini seriei will help tu 

i" inquire whether we have any reason to ■ I î - 

the . of a statement. We ask whether the 

author msm «e situations which normaHj 

U * man to be insi. U Q must ask what 
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these situations are, both as affecting the genera] com - 
position of a document, and as affecting each par- 
ticular statement. Experience supplies the answer. 
Every violation of truth, small or groat, is due to a wish 
on the part of the author to produce a particular 
impression upon the reader. Our set of questions 
thus reduces to a li.st of UuLJiiotLvuh which -may, 
in tho general caseTToad an author to violate truth. 
The following are the most important cases : — 

(i) The author seeks to gain a practical advan- 
tage lor himself; he wishes to deceive the reader of 
i!i«' document, in ocder bo persuade him bo an notion, 
or to dissuade him from it; he knowingly gives 
false information : we then say the author has an 
interest in deceiving. This i> the case with most 
official documents. Even in documents which have 
not been composed for a practical purpose, every 
interested statement has a chance of being men- 
d&oioua In order to determine which stateu 
are to be suspected, we are to ask what cOfl have 
Im.-i.ui the -.'Moral aim of tho author in writing the 
document as a wholo ; and again, what can havo 
been his particular purpose in making each of the 
separate statements which compose the document 
But there are two natural tendencies to be resisted. 
The first is, to ask what interest the author could 
have had in lying, moaning what interest should 
KM have had in his place; we must ask instead what 
interest can he have thought he had in lying, and 
wo must look for the answer in his tastes and ideals. 
The other tendency is to take sole account of tho 
individual, interest of the author; we ought, how- 
ever, to remember that the author may have given 
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false information in order to serve a collective in- 
terest. This is one of the difficulties of criticism. 
An author is a member at one and the same time 
of several different, groups, a family, a province, a 
r<.untrv a religious denomination, a political party, 
a class in society, whose interests often conflict ; we 
have to discover the group in which he took most 
interest, and for which he worked. 

The author was placed in a situation which 
compelled him to violate truth. This happens 
whenever he has to draw up a document in con- 
formity with rule or custom, while the actual cir- 
i m stances are in somo point or other in conflict 
with rule or custom ; he is then obliged to slate 
thai niliiioiis were normal, and thus make 

I false declaration in respect of all the irregular! 
In nearly every report of proceedings there is some 
iii. deviation from truth as to tho day. the hour. 
100, the number or the names of thoso 
pftMot. Most of us have observed, if not U 
pari in, KHUfl of those petty fiction*. But we are 

apt to forgol them when wo come bo cri' 
documenta relating to the past. Tho m •■har- 

of tin documents eontribnlOS to the illusion; 
we instinctively make m aonyxa of «ip 

The rigid rules which govern the composition of 
every authentic document seem to guarantee sin- 
. are, on the contrary, an incentive to 
i, not the mnin faettj hut the accessory circum- 
tces. From the hot of a p< v >ng sigr 

report we may infer that he agreed to it, but 

he was actually present at tho time when the 
ns him as having been present. 
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(3) The author viewed with sympathy or anti- 
itfhthy a group of men (nation, party, rlénominftti 
province, city, family), or an assemblage of doctrines 
or institutions (religion, school of philosophy , poli- 
tical theory), and was lod to distort facts in such a 
manner as to represent his friends in a favourable 
and his opponents in an unfavourable light. These 
are instances of a general bias which affects all 
statements of an author, and they are so obttDiia 
that the ancionts porcoived them ami i^avo thorn 
rttmefl (xtutlimii and odium), from ancient times it 
has been a literary commonplace for 1. m to 
proUsI thai l li'V have steered clear of both. 

(4) The author was induced by pri 1 Dolleo- 
n\. vanity to violate truth for the purpose of 
exalting himself or his group. Ho made such 
statements as ho thought likely to give the reader 
the impression that he and his possessed qualities 
deserving of esteem. We have then.l"» nirc 
whether a given statement may not be influenced 
by vanity. But wo must take care not to represent 
the author's vanity to ourselves as being exactty 
like our own vanity or that of our contemporaries. 
Different people are vain for different reasons; we 
must inquiro what was our author's particular 
vanity; he may have lied in order to attribute to 
himself or his friends actions win. h wo should con- 
sider dishonourable. Charles IX. falsely boasted I>f 
having organised the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
There is, howovcr, a kind of vanity which is universal, 
and that is, the desire to appear to be a person of 
exalted rank playing an important pan in affairs. 
We must, therefore, always distrust a statement 
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which attributes to the author or his group a high 

[dan in kl. 1 

(5) The author desired to please the public, or at 
least to avoid shocking it. He has expressed senti- 
menu and ideas in harmony with the morality or the 
000 of his public; he has distorted facts in order 
in idtpt them to the passions and préjudices of his 
lime, even those which he did not dsaie Tho 
purest types of this kind of falsehood are found 
in ceremonial forms, official Eonnube, declarations 
prescribed by etiquette, set speeches, polite phrases. 
Thfl nWiwntntB which come under this head are so 
l" suspicion that we are unable to derive ArOfS 
Q any information about the facts stated. 
are all aware of this w far as relates to the com 
poor] i iniuhe of which we see instances every day. 
bill wo often forget it in tho criticism of documents, 
especially those belonging to an age from which 
few documents have OOflM down to us. No one 
would think of looking for tho real sentiiucnis 
of u man in the assurances of respect with winch 
ho ends his letters. But pcoplo believed for a 
long time in the humility of certain ecclesiastical 
les of the middle ages, becauso, on 
of ili'M election, they begun by refusing an 
office of which ihoy declared themselves uu- 
compari*>n shoved thai, this 
gfimj jrac ". mere ojQQZflEttKE^ !,,ni1 - x,m1 ,m,; "' 

BChoIâRI wh ■-. like the lïcnolirl mes of fh.- 
itb century, look ID fa 



1 Striking examples of UUeliomi* due to t&uilj are to bo found 

in aLuntiamc in tlio /tcottomUl roy.i/e* ut Bull? ami tlic V*motrrj of 
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of n prince For information as to his piety or his 
rality. 1 

In order to recognise these conventional declara- 
tions there are two lines of general study to be 
pursued : the one is directed to the author, and 
seeks to discover what was tho public ho addressed, 
for in one and the same country there are usually 
sovoral different publics, each of which has its own 
code of morals or propriety ; tho other is directed 
towards tho public, and socks to determine its 
morals or its manners. 

(6) The author endeavoured to please the public 
by literary artifices. Mo distorted facts in order 
to embellish them according to his own aesthetic 
notions. Wo have therefore to look for the ideal of 
tho author or of his time, in order to bo on our guard 
■gainst pamgOfl distuned l<> -nit. I hut. ideal. Bui 
without special study wo may calculate on the 
common kinds of literary distortion. RheU>ri<->d 
distortion consists in attributing to persons noblo 
attitudes, acts, sentiments, and, above all, words : 
this is a natural tendency in young boys who Are 
beginning to practise tho art of composition, and in 
writers still in a semi-barbarous singe; it is the 
common defect of tho mediaeval chroniclers.* Epic 



1 F nstel de Cotilanges himself went to the formula- ■ • f" ■ i 
(ions in honour of the emperors for a proof that the peoples liked 
mperial rtfpiWe "If we «-ad the Inscriptions, the sentiment 
which they exhibit b> always one of satisfaction and gratitude. . . . 
fcce the collection of Orclli, the tnOEt freqnent expressions are . , 
And the enumeration of the titles of respect given to the emperors 
ends with this strange aphorism: "It would show ignorance of 
hlrWTl D>lnr< to nee nothing but flattery in all thii." There is not 
even flattery here ; there Is nothing but formulai 

* Suger, in bis life of Lonis VI,, is a model of this type. 
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trtion embellishes the narrative by adding pic- 
turesque details, speeches delivered by the persons 
concerned, numbers, sometimes names of persons ; 
it is dangerous, because the procision of the details 
produces an illusive appearance of truth. 1 Dramatic 
distortion consists in grouping the facts in such a 
way as to enhance the dramatic effect by concen- 
trating facts, which in reality were separate, upon a 
single moment, a single person, or a single group. 
Writing of this kind is what we call " truer than the 
truth." It is the most dangerous form of distortion, 
the form employed by urtist.io historians, by Hero- 
dotus, Tacitus, the Iuilions of the Renaissance. 
Lyrical (list. in ion exaggerates the intensity of the 
sentiments and the emotions of the author and liis 
friends: we should remember this when we attempt 
tract " the psychology" of a person. 
Literary distortion does not much aftbet archives 
(thoqgfc i nances of it are found in most charters of 
the eleventh century) ; bat it profoundly modifiai all 
literary texts, including ihtj narrative* 1 of historians. 
Sow, the Qatar*] tendency n bo (rust writers more 
readily when tin y have talent, and to admit, state- 
ments with less difficulty when thoy are presented 
in good literary form. Critioiim must counteract 
this uy by the application of the paradoxical 

rule, thai the ih-t "i 1 
ihft »rt.ki.uT print. r>f vinw» \hk mom ir gytffi ft ftp. 

■uapeeted. Wo muai f&trual every narrative erhiofa 

1 The- Chrvnican Ihtvetieun of Tschndj is a atriking instance. 
1 Aristophane» and Denunlheue* ate two striking example» of 
;>"wer great writer» have of paralysing critics and cbacaring 
facu. N"t till iho eloae nf tbe nineteenth century ha* an» one 
vtoiutxt to reoogoiic franklr their lack of good faith. 
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is very picturesque or very dramatic, in which < 
personages assume noble attitudes or manifest groat 
intensity of feeling. 

This first series of questions will yield the pro- 
devint/ result of enabling us to note the statements 
which have a chance of being mendacious. 

X. The second soriea of questions will be of nso 
in determining whether there is any reason to «lis- 
trust the accuracy of a statement. Was the author 
in one of those situations which cause a man to 
make mistakes ? As in dealing with good faith, m 
must, look for these conditions both as affecting 
document as a whole, and as affecting each of the 
particular statements in it. 

Tho practice: of the established sciences tenches 
us the conditions of an exact knowlodge of facts. 
Thero is only ono scientific procedure for gaining 
knowledge nf u fact, namely, ob wix tii 
ment, therefore, must rest, directly or indirectly, 
upon an observation, and this observation must have 
been made correctly. 

The set of questions by the aid of which we 
investigate the probabilities of error • drawn 

up in tho light of experience, which brings before 
us tho most common cases of error. 

(I) The author was in ■ situation to observe the 
fact, and supposed he really had observed it; he 
was, however, preveuted from doing so by some 
interior force of which he was unconscious, an 
hallucination, an illusion, or a mere prejudice. It 
would be useless, as well as impossible, to determine 
which of these agencies was at work ; it is enough 
to ascertain whether the author had a tendency to 
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observe badly. It is scarcely possible in the case 
of a particular statement to recognise that it was 
the result of on hallucination or an illusion. At, 
the most we may learn, either from information 
derived from othor sources or by comparison, that 
an author had a general propensity to this kin 

error. 

JKt.-re is a better chance of recognising whether a 
Maternent was due to prejudice. In the life or the 
works of an author we may find the traces of Lis 
dominant prejudices. With reference to each of his 
particular statements, we ought to ask whether it is 
not the result of a preconceived idea of the author 
on a cla^s of mon Of I kind of fate. Tliis inquiry 
parth yaitfM— with the March for motives of ; 
bood interest, . ;. uipathy, and antipathy give 

hiûh idler the truth in the mou 
m hurt as wilful falsehood. We therefore employ 
th< questions already formulated for the purpose of 
testing good faith. But there is one to be added. 
In putting forward it stiti ment has the author been 
rt it iiiKons.i.Misly by the circumstance 

1 be was answering a question ? This is the case 

tof all statements obtained by interrogating witnesses, 
arl bom the cases vhen the person interro- 
gate i proposer of the question by 
giving an answer which he thinks will be agreeable 
to him, every question suggests its own answer, or 
at least ita farm, and this form is dictated before- 
hand by some one unacquainted with the facta. Il 
is li necessary to apply a special oritâoûm to 
i nent obtained by interrogation, we must 
rhat was the question put. and what 
«73 
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preconceptions to which it may have given rise in 
the mind of tho person interr 

(2> The author was badly situated for observing. 
The practice of the sciences teaches us what are 
the conditions for correct observation. The observer 
ought to be placed where he can see correctly, and 
should have no practical interest, no desire to obtain 
a particular result, no preconceived idea about th« 
result. He ought to rooord tho observation im 
mediately, in a procise system of notation; he on 
to give a precise indication of his method. These 
conditions, which are insisted on in the sciences of 
observation, are never completely fulfilled by the 
authors of documents. 

It would be useless, therefore, to ask whether 
there have been chances of inaccuracy; thin nhvays 
have been, and it is just this that distinguishes a 
document from an observation. It only remains to 
look for tho obvious causes of error in tho ooodidmui 
of observation: to inquire whether the observer was 
in a place whore he could not see or hoar well, as 
would be the case, for example, with a subordinate 
who .should presume to narrate the secret delibera- 
tions of a council of dignitaries ; whether his atten- 
tion was greatly distTacted by the necessity for action, 
as it would be on the field of battle, for example . 
whether he was inattentive because the facts had 
little interest for him ; whether ho lacked 
special experience or general intelligence necessary 
for understanding the facts; whether he analysed 
lus impressions badly, or confused different evi 
Above all, we must ask when he im-ff -/w:/ what lie 
saw or heard. This is tho most important point 
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the only exact observation is the one which is re- 
corded immediately it is modo; such Is the constant 
procedure in the established sciences; an impression 
comxnitu-l to writing later on is only a recollection, 
liable to be confused in the memory with other 
recollections. Memoir* written several years after 
facts, often at the very end of tho author's 
!, have introduced innumerable errors into his- 
tory. It must be made a r^ le to treat mwwirtr ^ 
iiul distrust.. : I mud documents, in spite of 

)ir appearance of being contemporary testimony, i 
(3) The author states facts which he could have 
observed, but to which he did not. take the trouble 
to attend. From idleness or negligence ho reported 
details which ho has merely inferred, or ovon imagined 
at random, and which turn out to be false. This is 
a common source of error, though it does not readily 
occur to one, and is to be suspected wherever the 
author was obliged to pr<« ire information in which 
be took little interest, in Older u> fill up a blank form. 
Of this kind aro answers to questions put by ID 
authority pi is enough to observe how most offlt 
inqu oo&duoted in ouro«: and detailed 

rants of oeremosûes or public functions. There 
too strong 1 ition to write the account frn 

or in agreement with the usual or 
of the proceedings. How many accounts of moetû 
of all lands have been published by reporters who wore 
«nt at them ' Sin, 
aro suspected — sometimes, it is thought, clearly 
lisod — in the writings of medimval ehranJ 

H ei*tu|.lr. ihi ftôOOOl Otto I in thr Ottla 

at Win,.. 
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The rule, then, will be to distant all narrai 
conforming too closely to a sot formula. 

(4) The fact stated is of such a nature that it 
could not have boon learnt by observation alone. 
Tt may be a hidden fact — a private secret, for ex- 
ample. It may be a fact relating to a collect). 
and applying Lo an extensive area or a long pel 
of time ; for example, the common act of a whole 
army, a custom common to a whole pcoplo or a whole 
age, a statistical total obtained by the addition of 
numerous items. It may be u comprehensive judg- 
ment on the character of a man, a group, a custom, 
an event. Here we havo to do with proposin 
derived from observations by synthesis or inference : 
(In- author can only have arrived at them indirectly ; 
he began with data furnished by observation and 
elaborated them by the logical processes of abstract 
generalisation, reasoning, calculation. Two quest 1 
arise. Does it appear that the author had sufficient 
data to work upon ? Was lie accurate, or the reverse, 
in his use of the data he had ? 

On the probable inaccuracies of on audi ral 

ations may bo obtained from an examination of 
his writings. This examination will ahow us how 
he worked: whether he was capable of abstraction, 
reasoning, generalisation, and what were the mis- 
takes ho was in tho habit of making. In order to 

rmino the value of the data, wo must critic 
each statement separately; we must imagine 
conditions under which the author observed, and 
ask ourselves whether he was able to procure the 
necessary data for his statement. This is an in- 
dispensable precaution in dealing with large totals 
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fatistics and descriptions of popular usages; for 
it is possible that the author may have obtained the 

l] he gives by a process of conjectural valuation 
(this is the ordinary practice in stating the number 

"inhalants or killed in a battle), or by combining 
subsidi.iry totals, all of which were not accurate ; it 
is possible that ho may have oxtended to a whole 
people, a whole country, a whole period, that which 
was true nnly of a small group known to him. 1 

VI. These two first series of questions bearing on 
the good faith and the accuracy of the stai 
in r.ho document are based on the supposition I 
tin: mitlior has observed the fact himself. This is a 
moo to all reports of observations in the 
establish ncos. But in hi -toi y there is so 

great a dearth of direct observations, of even moderato 
value, tlmt we arc obliged to turn to îiccnunt dncu- 
ments which every other science would rtj 
Take any narrative at random, BVtQ if it bo the 
work of a OODtemporwy, it will be found that the 
t'.i' ts ''bsorred by uu NUboran nura more than .» 

of the whole number. In nearly every d* 
ment the majority of the statements do not come 

, r t ..;■ wthor .l( Bad buna, but an reproductions 

he statements of others. Even whore a general 
relates i battle in which ho commanded, he doe» 
not communicate his own observation-, but those of 

M example, the statistic* on the population, tlio OOmUH 
Arid tlit wealth of European coon trie» given hg |fc| \ . nriUn 
■rniwrtdom of the nixteeoth century, and il i .<ds of the 

uuge* of the Germans in the Germa nia of Taoitu*. 

■oald >'" Iii'ric.^'.ng to cumlne bow muob of Horn An or 

inpian hiiiorr would be left if «e lojectcd *H fooofnaflli 
but iboM wJiicb rcpri*eul du cet ot>-< 
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his officers ; his narrative is in a large measure a 
M second-hand document." l 

In order to criticise a second-hand statement it is 
no longer enough to examine the conditions under 
which the author of the document worked: this 
author is, in such a case, a mere agent of tea 
mission; the true author is tho porson wiio suppliril 
him the information. The critic, therefore, unis: 
change his ground, and ask whether the inform 
observed and reported correctly; aud if he too had 
the information from some one else (the commonest 
case), the chase must be pursued from one inter- 
mediary to another, (ill the person is found who 
first launched the statement on its career, and with 
regard to him the question must be asked: Was ha 
an accurate observer ? 

Logically such a search is not inconceivable; 
ancient collections of Arab traditions givfl lists of 
their successive guarantors. Rut, in practice, lack of 
documents nearly always prevent* us from getting 
as far as the observer of a fact; the observn* 
remains anonymous. A general question then pre- 
sents itself: How are we to criticise an anonymous 
-i.it.ement ? It is not only " anonymous documents " 

' It «ill be seen why we haru not separately defined and «tudied 
"lirst-hand document!'." Tho question has not been raised b 

r manner In historical practice. Tbe dtotSootloa BOgtM ' 

■pprj to ototanenti, not to document*. It is not loc documt ,1 

wliioh comes to us at first, second, or third hand ; it i* the state* 

ment. What i» cjillt-d a "that-hand document" is nearly nlwny» 

Moaed in part of s«coDd»buu3 ifkUtMDl - aboal f"(- of which 

author hud no personal knowledge. J'lie Dame "second-band 

iiiODt" is giren to those which, liko tho work of Livy, contain 

ne firft-hnnd ; but the distinction n ton rni'le tn serve *■ a 

itloal examination of statements. 
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with which wo are concerned, whero the composition 
as a whole is the work of an unknown author : even 
when the author is known, this question arises with 
respect to each Btftteme] I of his drawn from an 
unknown source. 

icism works by reproducing the conditions 
under which an author wrote, and has hardly any-^ 

É thing to take hold of where a statement is anony- 
mous. The only method loft is to examine the 
general conditions of the document. Wo may in- 

P quire whether there is any feature common to all 
th* slut- rin. m- of a document indicating that they 
all proceed from persons having the same prejudpvs 
or passions: in this case the tradition followed by 
the Auihw is biassed , flic trudition followed by 
Herodotus has both an Athenian bias and I 
1'i'lphic In. is. In respect of endi faut derived fmm 
tradition we must ask whether it bus ool 
been distorted by the intercut, tho vanity, or th< 
indices of the group concerned. We may even 
ignore the Mtbor, and ask whether there was any- 

* thing likely U> make for Off against Dotted observa- 
ill ibe men of tin. fune and 
ootmtry in which Lhe obserratiou must, have been 
made: for example, irhal means of infoJ ■<. and 

I what prejudices, had the Greek- of BetodotUB 1 nine 
with respect to the Scythians. 
: useful of all these general inquiries has 
refer it modo of transmitting anm . 

sUtements which is called tradition. No second- 
bai ! has any value except in so far as it 

I ad d ition ii an i 
and ought to be eliminated. Similarly, all the inler- 
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mediary sources are valueless except as copies of r.he 
original statement founded directly on observât ion. 
The critic needs to know whether this transmission 
from hand to hand has preserved or distorted the 
original statement ; above all, whether the trad: 
embodied in the don i mont was tcrUtm or i 
Writing fixes a statement, and ensures its being 
transmitted faithfully; when a statement is c 
raunioated orally, the impression in the mind of the 
hearer is apt to be modified by confusion with other 
impressions; in passing from one intermediary 
another the statement is modified at every step, ' 
and us these modifications arise from different 
causes, there iB no possibility of measuring or cor- 
recting them. 

Oral tradition is by its nature a process of con- 
tinual alteration; hence in the established sciences 
only written transmission is accepted. Historians 
have no avowable motive for proceeding diffères 
at any rate when it is a case of establishing a parti- 
cular fact. We must therefore search documents 
!<«r statements derived from oral tradition in order 
that we may suspect them. We rarely have direct, 
information as to statements boing thus derived, 
authors who borrow from oral tradition are not 
boua to proclaim the fact. 2 There is thus onlv 

1 There is much less modification where the oral tradition assumes 

a regular or striking form, as Is the ease with verse*, maxims, 

ihs. 

' Si'inetime* the form of the phrase tells its own Isle, when, in 

the midst of a detailed narrative, obviously of legendary origin, we 

oome across a cart, dry entry in annaUstic style, obviously copied 

written document. That is what we rind in JJtj (see 

[g, 1873, Sto), and in Gregoi 

(nee Lotfeell, '/< ■'*", l.cip-. vo). 
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an indirect method, mid that is to ascertain that 
written transmission was impossible ; we may then be 
sure that the fact reached the author only by oral 
iiliou. We have therefore to ask the question: 
In this period and in this group of men was it custo- 
mary to commit to writing facte of this kind * If 
the answer is negative, the fact considered rests on 
oral tradition alone. 

PThe most striking form of oral tradition is legend. 
It Anses among groups of men with whom the spoken 
word ia the only means of transmission, in barbarous 
societies, or in classes of little culture, such as pea- 
sants or soldiers. In this case it is the whole group 
of facts which is transmitud orally and assunios the 
legendary form. There is a legendary period in the 
curly history of every people : in Greece, at Rome, 
among the Germanic and Slavonic races, the most 
ancient memories of the people form a stratum of 
legend. In periods of civilisation popular legends 
continue to exist in reference to events which strike 
the imagination of tho people. 1 Legend is exclusively 
: ulititiii. 
WIh-u % peuple has emerged from the legendary 
period and begun to commit its history to writing, 
ulitiox) does not coino to an end, but only 
ippliefl to a narrower sphere; it is now r l |o 




•venta which strike the popular imagination and are trans 
by legend are not generally those which «cent lo us the moat 
It. The heroes of the cAajwonj d< gt»ta are hardly known 
historically The Br r tun agfa tong» relate, not to the great histo- 
rical events, as Vitlemnnjul'» collection led people to belle**, 1" 
ob-cui e local episodes. The some hold» of the SeaodinaTian aaga* ; 
tu tiic MM piut they relate to qnarrels among the villager» of 
• id or the Orkneya 
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facts which are not registered, whether because 
ore by their nature secret, or because no one takes 
the troublo to record them, such as private action* 
words, the details of events. Thus arise arutdoU*, 
which have been named "the legends of i ivihsed 
society." Like legends they have their origin in 
confused roool lections, allusions, mistaken interpreta- 
tions, imaginings of all kinds which fasten upon 
particular persons and éventa 

Legends and anecdotes are at bottom mere 
popular beliefs, arbitrarily attached to historical 
personages ; they belong to folk-lore, not to history. 1 
We must, therefore guard against the temptation to 
treat legend as an alloy of accurate facts and errors 
out of which it is possible by analysis to extract 
grains of historical truth. A legend is a conglome- 
rate in which there may be some grains of truth, 
and which may even be capable of being analysed 
into its elements; but there is no means of dis- 
tinguishing the elements taken from reality from 
thow which are the work of imagination. To 
use Niebuhr's expression, a legend is "■ mirage 
produced by an invisible object according to an 
unknown law of refraction." 

The crudest analytical procedure consists 
rejecting those details in the legendary narrât i 
which appear impossible, miraculous, contradictory, 
or absurd, and retaining the rational residue as his- 
torical. This is how the Protestant rationalists of 
the eighteenth century treated biblical narratives. 



.m 



' The theory of legend is one of the most advanced psH 
criticism. Bern helm (in hia Lcfirbuch-, pp. 380-90) gives 
summary and a bibliography of it 
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^i might as well Amputate the marvellous port of 
dry tale, suppress Puss in Boots, and keep Ehfl 
Marquis of Carabas as an historical character. A 
nioro refined but no less dangerous method is to 
compare different legends in order to deduce their 
tries] basis. Orote 1 has shown, with 
reference to Greek tradition, that it is impossible to 

I extract any trustworthy information from legend by 
any process whatever.* Wo must make up our 
ils to treat legend as a product of imagination 
we may look in it for a people's conceptions, not for 
the externa] fact* in that people'a history. The ralfl 
will bfl to reject every statement of l'. 1 .'' m i. I.i iv ori 

this apply only to narratives in legendary 
m a m 'h has an historical appear- 

but is founded on the data of legend, the 
chapters of Thucjdidea f«»r example, ought 
Jly to bo dieoaidi 
In the case of written transmission it, remains to 
inquire whether the author reproduced his boi 

I without altering it. This inquiry forms part of tl<e 
uni ioaj U ion of the souj hi tfl il id 

be pursued i ' ■ Hut vheo the 

Bonree baa uood to into 

.iiihi-.m \W aak, fii» of all, vhethi I tl 
can hare bad «-tact information, nthi-rwise his state- 




n lot .. Op i rob. i nd " Oompan Ih a w 

• And yet Nlflbohr undo ok of Ibe Roman legofids lo OOMtroi ' 
a tbeon. which it vm ifterwanU oeeewar» !» demolur. I |)m 
,i/ UK batoasi ami CurUoa, 

■ ■ ■ 

ml». 
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i ut-ut is valueless. Wo uext put to otirtelvea Ui© 

general question : Was tho author in the habit of 
altering his sources, and in what manner ? And in 
regard to each separate second-hand statement wm 
ask whether it has the appearance of being an exact 
reproduction or an arrangement. We judge by the 
form : when wo moot with a passage whose stylo is 
OUt of harmony with tho main body of tho com- 
position, we have before us a fragment of an earlier 
document ; the more servile the reproduction the 
more valuable is the passage, for it can contain no 
exact information beyond what was already in the 
source. 

VII. In spite of all these investigations, criticism 
never succeeds in determining the parentage of all 
the statements to the extent of finding out who it 
was that observed, or oven recorded, each fact. In 
most cases the inquiry ends in leaving the state- 
ment anonymous. 

We are thus confronted with a fact, observed we 
know not by whom nor how, recorded we know not 
when nor how. No other science accepts facts 
irhieh come in such a condition, without possibi- 
lity of verification, subject to incalculable chani 
Of error. But history can turn them to account. 
because it does uot, like the other sciences, need a 
supply of facts which are difficult to ascertain. 

Thé notion of a fact, when we come to examina- 
it precisely, reduces to an affirmative judgment 
having reference to external reality. The operations 
by which wo arrive at such a judgmont are more 
or less difficult, and the risk of error is greater 
or smaller iu:nirdih£ to tho nature of the n 
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rugatod and the degree of precision with which 
we wish to formulate them. Chemistry and biology 
Qeed to discern facts of a delicate order, rapid m<> 
menu, transient states, and to measure them in 
I exact figures. History can work with facts of a 
nUXfifa coarser kind, spread over a large extent of 
space or time, such as the existence of a custom, 
of a man, of a group, even of a people; and these 
facts may bo roughly expressed in vague words 
conveying no idea of accurate measurement. With 
such easily observed facts as these to deal with, 

I history eau afford to be much less exaoting with 
regard tu the conditions of observation- The im- 
perfection of the means of information is conipen- 
naturul faculty of boing satisfied with 
tnfonrnUioTJ which can easily be obtained. 
Bti supply little else besides ill-verified 
facts, subject in many risks of falsehood or error. 
But btc some facta in respect of which it is 

it to lie or be mistaken. The last series 
(iir-Hoiis winch the critic should ask is intended 
I ingnish, in the mass of alleged facts, those 
which by their nature are little subject to the risk 
of alteration, and which are t h er efo re very probably 
correct. W« Kma* what, in general arc the classes 
nts which enjoy this privilege, we are thus 
to draw up a list ui questions for general 
id En Applying thi m to any particular cose we 
ask whether the fan in question oomofl under any 
of the beads spec ifi ed in advaaee. 

<i) The fiat is d :» nature to render falsehood 
improbable. A [QUI lie* in or«l produce an 

Implfasluil, and has no motm to lie in s case 
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where he believes that tho falso impression would 
be of no use, or that the falsehood would bo 
effectual. In order to determine whether the author 
was in such a situation there are several questions 
to be asked. 

(a) Is the fact stated manifestly prejudicial to the 
effect which the author wished to produce ? I > 
it run counter to the interest, the vanity, the senti- 
ments, the literary tastes of the author and 
group ; or to tho opinions which he made a point 
of not offending ? In such a case there is a pro- 
bability of good faith. But in the application of 
this criterion there is danger ; it has often been 
wrongly used, and in two ways. Ouo of these is 
to take for a confession what was meant for a boast, 
as the declaration of Charles IX. that ho was re- 
sponsible, for tho Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Or 
again, we trust without examination an Athenian 
who speaks ill of the Athenians, or a Protestant 
ffho accuses other Protestants. But it is quite 
possible tho author's notions of his interest or 
hononi utii! very different from ours; 1 or ho n 
have wished to calumniate fellow-eitisellB whc did 
nut belong to his own petty, or co-religk>ni»tfl «ho 
did not belong to his own soot. This criterion 
must therefore bo restricted to earn wh 
know exactly what tfttt he wished bo | and 

m what group he was mainly interested. 

i Was the fact staled so obviously known to tho 
public that the author, even it' tempted to blsehi od 
would li. icd by the certainty of being 

detected? This oti which are 

1 C! i*p*n, ji 166. 
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easy to verify, which ore not remote in point of timfl 
or space, which apply to n wi : or a long period, 

especially if the public had any interest in verifying 
! .hum. But the fear of detection is only an intermittent 

ok, opposed by interesi wheuover the author has 
any motive for dooeiving. It acts unequally on 
ilitliirent minds — strongly on men of culture and 
self-control who understand their public, feebly in 
barbarous ages and on passionate men, 1 This 
criterion, therefore, is to be restrict i <1 m cases where 
we know what idea the author had of his readers, 
and whether he was dispassionate enough to keep 
them in mind. 

the fact stated indiffèrent to the author, 
to that he had no temptation to misrepresent it ? 
This is the case with facts of a general kind, usages, 
institutions, objects, persons, which the author nun 
lions incidentally. A narrative, even a false OQê, 
cannot be composed exclusively of fklaeboodi; the 
author must lootHn his facts, and needs to surround 

u with ■ framework of truth. The facta wl 
form this framework had no interest for him tl 

one knew them. Bttl l"i - 
m meUuetm tod we can deptad on thonii Em 

author had no intention of deceiving us. 

.vas of a kind bo render error 
Improbable. Numerous as the chances of i 
are. still Lfa facts so "big" it is hard to 

BÙstaken about them We bave, then, ta ask 



■ Ii iB ort«B «aid," Ttie author wr>'< 

. »d nol been trw Mguua 1 doca noi ap>ply totocirtle» 

i» i U su> ''I VIII . dai.vi to . !..hi, 

itil 1*1 been coodrmoeil bv t)n* i«*9ra. 
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whether the alleged fact was easy to ascertain: 
(a) Did it cover a long period of lime, so that it 
must have been frequently observed ? Take, for 
example, the case of a monument, a man, a custom, 
an event which was in progress for a considerable 
time, (h) Did it cover a wide area, so that many 
people observed it ? — as, for example, a baul< 
war, a custom common to a whole people. (c) Is 
it expressed in such general terms that superficial 
observation! was enough to discover it ? — as the 
mere existence of a man, a city, a people, a custom. 
Facts of this large and general kind make up the 
bulk of historical knowledge. 

(3) The fact was of such a nature that it would 
DDt have been stated unless it was true. A man 
does not doclaro that ho has seen something con- 
trary to his expectations and habits of mind UAloH 
observation has compelled him to admit it A fact, 
which seems very improbable to the man who relates 
it has a good chance of being true. We have, then, 
to ask whether the fact stated was in contradiction 
with the author's opinions, whether it is a phenomenon 
1 kind unknown to him, an action or a custom 
which Beams unintelligible to him , whether it is u 
saying whose import transcends his intelligence, such 
as the sayings of Christ reported in the Gospels, or 
the answers made \<y Joan of Arc to questions put. 
to her in the course of her trial. But we must guard 
against judging of the author's ideas by our own 
standards : when mon who are accustomed to believe 
in the murelloua speak of monsters, of nnY, 

there is nothing in these to contradict their 
expe<:tuti<»us, and the criterion does nut apply. 
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VII! We have at last reached the end nf this 
description of the critical operations , its length is due 
to the necessity of describing successively operations 
which are performed simultaneously. We will now 
consider how these methods are applied in practice. 

If the text be one whose interpretation is debat- 
able, the examination is divided into two stages: the 
first comprises the reading of the text with a viow 
to 'ho determination of the meaning, without 
tempting to draw any information from it ; the second 
prises the critical stu.h of the facts contained in 
the document, In the case of documents whose 
meaning is clear, wo may begin the critical examina- 
tion ofl thfl tirst Beading, reserving for separate studv 
»y individual passages of doubtful meaning. 

We i tig the ij'ifini information u.-j 

possess about the document and the author, with the 
special purpose of discovering the conditions which 
. have influenced the production of tho do 
i. — the epoch, the place, the purpose, the cir- 
i: : i instances of its composition; the author's social 
ountry, party, sect, family, interests, passions 
os, lingui^ir habita, methods afwork, means 
^formation, culture, abilities, and mental i 
the nature nf the facts and 1 1 1 -■ node of their trans- 
mission. 1 ii on til these points is supplied 
l»v the preparatory oritioal investigs author 
ship and sources. Wo now combine tho different 

■ iitallv applying the Bel nf general crû 
quasi -.hould be done al the oui 

the results impressed on the memory, Cot Ihey nrill 
to be present to iln* mind during the remainder 
of tho opt 
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Thus prepared, we attack the document. As we 
read we mentally analyse it, destroying all the 
author's combinations, discarding all his literary 
devices, in order to arrive at, the facts, which we 
formulate in simple and precise language. We thus 
free ourselves from the deference imposed by artistic 
form, and from all submission to the author's ideas 
— an emancipation without which criticism is im- 
possible. 

The document thus analysed resolves into a long 
series of the author's conceptions and statements as 
to facts. 

With regard to each statement, we a.ik ourselves 
whether there is a probability of their being false or 
erroneous, or whether, on the other hand, there are 
exceptional chances in favour of good faith aud 
accuracy, working through the list of critical ques- 
tions prepared for particular cases. This list ^ï 
questions must be always present to the mind. At 
6rst it may seem cumbersome, perhaps pedantic, 
but as it will be applied more than a hundred times 
in each pago of the dooument, it will in the end 
be used unconsciously. As we read a text, all 
the reasons for distrust or confidence will occm 
the mind simultaneously, combined into a single 
impression. 

Analysis and critical questioning will then havo 
become a matter of instinct, and we shall have 
acquired for ever that methodically analytical, 
trustful, not too respectful turn of mind which ■ 
often mystically called " the critical sense," but 
which is nothing else than an unconscious habit of 
criticism 
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THE DETERMINATION* OF PARTrriJLAR FACTS 



ii' \l analysis yields in the result a number of 
conceptions and statements, accompanied by com- 
ments on the probability of the facts st.nt.cd being 
accurate- It remains to examine how we can 
deduce from these materials those particular ■ 

al facts which are to form the basis of scientific 
knowledge. Conceptions and statements are two 
different kinds of results, and must bo treated by 
din- ■ thodft 

I, Every conception which is expressed in writing 
or by any illustrative representation is in itself a 
do finite, unimpeachable fact. That which is ex- 
pressed must have first been present in the mind 
--»me one — if not in that of the author, who n.:.y 
have reproduced a formula he did Dot understand, 
i1h.ii in the mind ,,! the man who originated the 
formula. The existence of a conception may bo 
a single instance and proved from a 
vsis and interpretation 
the purpose of drawing up the 
te Liai of those facts which form the basis of 
of the arts, tl «■>. ->t 

1 Sw ai \y, lb* («iticuUi Em ■ 

direct I* ritahll»! cd b» lite aiiftWn i at. 
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It is the task of external criticism to localise these 
fact* by determining the epoch, the country, the 
author of each conception. The duration, geo- 
graphical distribution, origin, and filiation of con- 
ceptions belong to historical synthesis. Int.» 
criticism has nothing to do hero: the fact is U 
directly from the document. 

We may advance a step farther. In thems' 
conceptions are nothing but foots in psychology ; 
but imagination does not croate its il takes 

the olemonts of them from reality. Descriptions of 
imaginary facts are constructed out of the real facts 
which the author has observed in bis experience. 
These elements <>t' knowledge, the raw materia] of 
the imaginary description, may bo sought for and 
isolated. In dealing with periods and with classes 
of facts for which documents arc rare —Antiquity, for 
example, and the usages of ^rUate life — the attempt 
bos been made to lay under contribution works of 
literature, epic poems, novels, pjays. 1 The method 
is legitimate, but only within the limits of certain 
restrictions which one is very apt to forget. 

( i ) It does not apply to social facts of a DC 
obologioaj order, the moral or artistic siundunl.s 
of A society; the moral and aesthetic conceptions 
in a document give at most tho individual .-i.m- 
dards of the author; we have no right to conclude 
from these to the morals or the esthetic tastes 
of the age. We must at li ut till wo have 

• Primitive viitcrt h,m been studied in the Homeric pot 
Me<]lKT»l prlmta life has bm-n reoonataracted priniijvjillv boa ibe 
ehariMom dt <)tittt. (See C. V. LangloU, Let Traditions mi Chistoi- 
In iMtfM ftoitÇaiM m itiot/en d/e it apret Ut mm 
;t*fyn>,iK, M.ircli -A[<ril, 1897,) 
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pared several ilifferenL authors of the same 
périt h I 

(a) Descriptions even of physical facts and objecte 
nuiv be products of the author's imagination. Tt 
is only the dements of them which we know to be 
certainly real ; all that we can assert is the separate 
curt.- oJ the irreducible elements, form, material, 
umber. Whan thy poet speaks of golden 
Dryer bucklers, we cannot infer that golden 
ilver bucklers over existed in reality; 
nothing is certain beyond the separate existence 
of guus, bucklers, gold, and silver. The analysis 
' therefore bo carriod to tho point of distin- 
guishing those elements which the author must 
necessarily have taken from experience : objects, 
their purpose, ordinary actions, 

<3> The conception of an object or an lotion 
provee thai it existed, but not that it was common; 
tho object or action may have been unique, or re- 
stricted to a very small circle; poets and nov. -li 
aro fond of taking their models from an exceptional 
world. 

<4Ï The facts yielded by this method are not 
Seed iu space or time; tho author may have 
taken them from a time or country not his own. 
All these restrictions may be summarised as f-»l- 
: before drawing any inference from a wodc 
of literature as to tho state of tho society iu which 
01 lived, we should ask ourselves what 
Id be the worth of n similar m ùrence as to 00 
temporary manners drawn fn>m a modern novel. 
With the facts yielded by conceptions ire may join 
b Indifférant facte of an obvious and elementary 
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character which the author has staled almost with- 
out thinking. Logically we have no right to call 
them certain, for we do sometimes meet with men 
who make mistakes about obvious and elementary 
facts, and others who lie even on indifferent matters. 
But such cases are so rare that there is not much 
danger in ad mi l ting as certain facts of this kind 
which are supported by a single document, and this 
is how we deal, in practice, with periods of which 
little is known. The insiîi niions of the Gauls and 
Germans are described from the unique texts of 
Ciesar and Tacitus. Facts so easy to discover are 
forced upon tho authors of descriptions much as 
realities are forced upon poets. 

II. On tho other hand, a statement in a document 
as to an objective fact is never enough to establish 
that tact. The chances of falsehood or error are 
so many, the conditions which gave rise to the 
statement are so little known, that wo cannot be 
sure that none of these chances has taken effect. 
The critical examination provides no définitive solu- 
tion ; it is indispensable if we are to avoid err< >r 
but it is insufficient to conduct us to truth. 

Criticism can prove no fact; it only yields proba- 
bilities. Its end and result is to decompose docr> 
ments into statements, each labelled with an estimate 
of its value — worthless statement, statement open 
to suspicion (strong or weak), statement probably 
very probably) true, statement of unknown 
I value. 

Of all these different kinds of results one only is 
definitive — the statement, of an autho-r who can 
no 'ton on the fact ht states is null and void; 
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it is to be rejected as we reject an apocryphal docu- 

Pment, 1 But criticism here moroly destroys illusory 
lOOrCeêof inforiiuii.ion; it supplies nothing certain to 

x-ir place. The only su r' 
ari- riry at i re. All tin.' pOBlUVQ iv-ults BTG BUtrjeOt fcO 

doubt ; they reduce to propositions of the form : 
" There uro chances for or against the truth of sach 
and such a statement.'' Chances only. A fct*l amen! 
oputi to suspicion may luru out to bo true ; a slutu- 
l truth is probable may, after all, be false. 

(Instances occur continually, and wo are never miffi- 
. i<nil\- WdH acquainted with the conditions m 
which the observation was made to know whether 
it was made ill or well 
In order to obtain ft definitive result we require a 
final operation. After passing through the ordeal of 
criticism, statements present themselves as probable 
or improbable. But even the most probable of them, 
taken by themselves, remain mere probabilities to 
pass from them to categorical propositions in scien- 
tific form is a stop wo have no right to take: a 
proposition in a science is an assertion not open 
to débite, and that il what the st;»t< we have 

t us are not It is a principle common to all 
sciences of observation not to base a scientific con- 
clusion on a single observation ; the fact must have 
been corroborated by several independent observa-. 
tioDfi Ixjforo it is affirmed categorically. Hist 






1 Moit hdtorUn» nil rejecting a le^nd till its klaty 

has hrcn proved, and if by chance Où doonSMOl baa bean jir»- ' 
serre»! to cootr. I ••} idapl nsflf, Tin* || : 

the linrt fl?« centuries <if BOBM are «till dealt with. 'Ibis Mti 

■ in g 
established aa a >cleuce. 
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with its imperfect modes of acquiring information, has 
less right than any other science to claim oatfl 
tion from this principle. An historical itateca 
is, in the most favourable case, but an indifferently 
made observation, and noeds other observations to 
corroborate it. 

It is by combining observations that every science 
is built up: a scientific fact is a centre on which 
several different observations converge. 1 Each obser- 
vation is subject to chances of error which cai. 
be entirely eliminated; but if several observations 
agree, this can hardly be in virtue of a common err< >r 
the more probable explanation of the agreement is 
that tho obsorvors have all soon tho sarao reality 
and have all described it correctly. Errors are per- 
sonal and tend to diverse : it is the correct observa'- 

tiuns that ;i^r, r 

Applied to bbtoty, -.In- principle leodfl bo .1 lui 
series of operations, intermediate between purely 
analytical criticism and tho synthetic operations — 
the comparison of stateni- 

We begin by classifying the results yielded by 
critical analysis in such 11 way as to bring together 
those statements which relate to tho sanio fact. The 
opération h facilitated mechanically by the method 
of slips. Either each statement has been entered 
on :i separate slip, or else a single slip has been 
assigned for each fact, and the different statements 
relating to it entered upon the slip as met with in 

1 For tlie logical justification oF this principle In history sea 0. 
Selgnobos, Jtevne Philosophique, Jaly-Augn*t 1SS7. Complete sclen 
tiiic certitude is only produced by an agroement between obserra- 
liona made on different methods; it is to be found at the junction 
■ it rwn different paths of research. 
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the course of reading. By bringing the statements 
together \re learn the extent of our information on 
the fact ; the definitive conclusion depends on the 
relation between the statements. We have, then, to 
study separately the different cases which may occur. 

I. Most frequently, except in contemporary his- 
tory, the documents only supply a single statomont 
on a given fact. In such a case all the other sciences 
follow an invariable rule : an isolated observation is 
not admitted into science ; it is quoted (with the 
observer's name), but no conclusions are drawn from 
it. Historians have no avowablo motivo for pro- 
ceeding otherwise. When a fact ia supported by no 
more than the statement of a single man, however 
honest ho may be, historians ought not to assert ii. 
but to do as men of science do — give the refer* 
(Thucydides states, Cfcsar says that . . . ); this is 
they have a right to affirm. In reality they all 

,ain the habit of stating facts, as was done in the 
middle ages, on the avthonfi/ of Thucydides or of 
Ciosor ; many are simple enough to do so in express 
terms Thus, allowing themselves to be guided by 
natural credulity, unchecked by science 1mm< rions 
end by admitting, on the insufficient presumption 
afforded by a unique document, any Btatemcui wbiah 
does not happen to bo oontndiotftd by anoth or docu- 
ment. Hence the absurd o'lisequeaoa that hisfe 
is more positive, and seems better establish. ■■ I CD 
regard to those little known periods which are re- 
presented by a single writer than in regard to facts 
known from thousands of documents which con- 
tradict each other. The wars of (ho Medea known 
to Herodotus alono, the adventures <>! 1 redegonda 
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related by none but Gregory of Tours, are less sub- 
ject to discussion than the events of the French 
volution, which havo boon described by hundreds 
of contemporaries. This is a discreditable state of 
things which cannot be ended except by a revolution 
iii the minds of historians. 

IV. When wo havo several statements relating to 
the same fact, they may contradict each other or 
they may agree. In order to be certain that they 
really do contradict each other, wo have to make 
sure thai (hey do actually relate to the same fact. 
Two apparently contradictory statements may be 
merely parallel; they may not relate exi Un 

same moment, the same place, the same per 
the same episodes of an event, and they may be 
both correct. 1 We must n»t, however, infer that 
thoy confirm each other ; each ooines under 
category of unique siui< ni< nts. 

If the contradiction is real, at least one of the 
statements is false. In such cases it is a natural 
tendency to seek to reconcile them by I oompro- 
mUft— fo split the difference. This poace-mal 
spirit is tho reverse of scientific. A says two and 
two make four; 13 says they make five. We aro 
not to conclude that two and two make four and 
a half; wo must examine nnd soo which is tight 
This examination is the work of criticism. Of t»0 
contradictory statements, it nearly alwa '<pens 

that one is open to suspicion; this should be re- 
jected if the compel iiiL r statement has been judged 
very probably true. If both aro open in sufipu 

1 Tin» case it studied ami a good example gtrco by Bernheim, 
UKrbueh, p. 43 T. 
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we abstain from drawing any conclusion. Wo do 
the same if several statements open to suspicion 
agree together as against a single statement which 
is not suspected. 1 

V. When several statements agree, it is still 
necessary to resist the natural tendency to believe 
that the fact has been demonstrated. The first 
impulse is to count each document as one source of 
:n formation. We are well aware in matters of every- 
day life that men are apt to copy each othor, that 
a single narrative often servos the turn of several nar- 
rators, that several newspapers sometimes happen to 
publish the same correspondence, that several re- 
porters sometimes agree to let one of their number do 
tho work for all. Wo have, in such a case. several 
documents, several statements — havo we tho same 
number of observations? Obviously not. Wl 
one statement reproduces another, it docs not con- 
stitute a new observation, and even if an observation 
wore to bo reproduced by a hundred different authors, 
hundred copies would amount to no moro than 
one observation. To count them os a hundred would 
bo the same thing as to count a hundred printed 
M *>( the NOM) book as a huudred different 
iments, But the respect paid to "historical 
documents" is i than obnooi 

ili' ring in several 

uts by different anthem has an illu- 

' li n»ces*ar\ -"gainst the childbb 

Mtbod of counting the document» on mob side of a question and 
deciding by lb* majority. The utateoirnt of * «ir. *l»o 

«as aro.UK in ted villi a fact is evidently worth inure thon s hm 
«taterneoU m*dr by person w, »> knew nothing about IL The rule 
baa boen formulated long apo : St nuvttrtntur, ml pondertr-tw. 
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sory appearance of multiplicity ; an identical fuel 
related in ten different documenta at once gives 
impression of being established by ton agreeing 
irvations. This impressioD is to be distrusted. 
An agreement is only conclusive when the agreeing 
statements represent observations which arc inde- 
pendent of each other. Bofore wo draw any con- 
clusion from an agreement we must examine whether 
it is an agreement between imlependtni » •!»-*. ivuUons. 
Two operations aro thus required. 

(l) We begin by inquiring whether the state- 
ments are independent, or are reproductions of one 
and the same observation. This inquiry is partly 
the work of thut part of external criticism vrhicfa 
doals with tho investigation of sources ; ' but that 
investigation only touches the relations between 
written documents, and stops short when it has 
determined which passages of an author are bor- 
rowed from other authors. Borrowed passages aro 
to bo rejectod without discussion. But the same 
work remains to be done in reference to statements 
which wore not committed to writing. We have to 
compare the statements which relate to the same 
fact, in order to find out whether they proceeded 
originally from différent obsorvors, or at least from 
different, observations. 

Tlie principle is analogous to thai employed m 
the investigation of sources. The details of ;i BO0ÙJ 
ixre so manifold, and there are so many different 
ways of looking at tho same fact, that two inde- 
pendent observers cannot possibly give completely 
coincident accounts ; if two statements present the 

1 C(. Ju/-rM. p. 94. 
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same details in the same order, they must be derived 
un a common observation ; different observations 
bound to diverge somewhere. We may often 
apply an a priori principlo : if the fact was of such a 
nature that it could only be observed or reported by 
a single observer, then all the accounts of it must 
be derived from a single observation. These prin- 
ciples ' enable us to rocogniso many cases of différent 
observations, and still more numerous cases of obser- 
v. liions li. m luOftd. 

There remains a great number of doubtful cases. 

natural tendency is to treat them as if they 

were coses of independent observation. But tho 

mine procedure would bt the exact reverse of 

. as long as the statements are not proved to be 

lent we have no right to assume that their 

agreement is conclusive. 

It is only after wo have determined tho relations 
between the different statements that we can begin 
to count thern and examine into their agreement. 
■gain we have tu distant the first impulse; 
ill»- kind o( whiol is really conclu 

is not, as one would naturally imagine, a perftol 
similarity between two narratives, but an occasional 
coincidence between two narratives which only par- 

Bexable each other. The natural tend' 
is to think that the oloaar tho agroemeni is. die 
greater ifl its demonstrative power ira ought, on 
OODtniJ, I " adopt as a rule the paradox thai 

tiardly possible 10 study here the special difficulties vfctafc 
vi*€ In tho application of these principles, as when the author, 
dDf to conceal his indebtedness, has Intro 

it his reader* off the scent, or when the author baa com- 
bined statement? laki u (rum différant document*. 
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an agreement proves more when it is confined to a 
small number of circumstances. It ia at such points 
of coincidence between diverging statements that 
we are to look for scientifically established historical 
facts. 

(2) Boforo drawing any conclusions it remains to 
make sure whether the difimU observations of the 
same fact are entirely independent ; fur it is possible 
that one may have influenced another to such a 
degree that their agreement is inconclosivo. Wo 
have to guard against, the following cases : — 

i't 1 The different observations have been made by 
the same author, who has recorded them cither in 
the same or in difforont dooumetils ; special reasons 
must then bo had before it can be assumed that 
author really made tho observation afresh, and did 
not content himself with merely repeating a ni 
observation. 

(b) There woro several obsorvors, but they com- 
missioned one of their number 1.0 write I 

document. Wo 1mv< m m uhethet the locu- 

ment merely gives tho statements of the writer, or 
whether the other observers checked ail work. 

(c) Several obsorvors recorded their observations 
in different documents, but imrior similar conditi 
We must apply the list of critical questions in order 
to ascertain whether they were not rU rabjeot to the 
same influences, predisposing to falsehood or error ; 
whether, for example, they had a Oommofl int. 

.1 ÛommOQ vanity, or OOmiDOD projudft 

The only observations which an nly inde- 

pendent ure thon which are coutainod in different 
documents, written by different authors, who be- 
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longed to diftoront groups, and worked under dif- 
ferent conditions. Cases of perfectly conclusive 
agreement are thus rare, except in reference to 
modern periods. 

The possibility of proving an historical fact do- 
pends on the number of independent documents 
relating to it which have been preserved, and the 
preservation of the documents is a matter of chance ; 
this oxplains the sharo which chance has in the 
formation of historical science. 

The facts which it is possible to establish are 
chiefly those which cover a large extent of space or 
iiuio (sometimes called yaicml facts), customs, doc- 
trines, institutions, great ovonts; they were easier to 
observe than the others, and are now easier to prove. 
Historical method is not, ho paver, •m&liilly power- 
less to establish facts of short duration and limited 
extent (thoso which are called parû>-vln- foci»), such 
as a saying, a momentary act. It is onou: 
several persons should have been prosent when the 
fact occurred, that they should have recordrd it, 
and that their writings should bavfl 00039 down to 
us. Wo know what were the word b Luther 

uttered at the \- Worms we know that lie. 

-lid not say what tradition puU 10 htf mouth. Tins 
concurrence of favourable conditions I». nOM 

and more [roquent with the organisation of news- 
papers, of shorf li.md irritera, and «>f depositories of 

doCUTlH-Iits 

In the bug of antiquity and the middle ages 
>\ knowledge is limited to fc t- bj 

ot documenta In dealing with con- 
iemponrjf history it is possible to include more and 
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more particular facts. The general public supposes 
the opposite of Ihis ; it is suspicious about contem- 
porary facts, with reference to which it sees contra- 
dictory narratives circulating, and believes without 
hesitation ancient facts, which it does not see con- 
tradicted anywhere. Its confidence is at its greatest 
in respect of that history which we have not the 
means of knowing, and its scepticism increases with 
the moans of knowledge. 

VI. Afjrefnwnt hrfurrn document* leads to conclu- 
sions which are not all of them definitive. In order 
to complete and rectify our conclusions we have 
still to study the harmony of the facia. 

Soveral facts which, taken in isolation, are only 
imperfectly proved, may confirm each other in such 
a manner as to produce a collective certainty. The 
facts which the documents present in isolation have 
sometimos boon in roality sufficiently noar each other 
to be connected. Of this kind are the successive 
actions of the same man or of the same group 
of men, the habits of the same group at different 
epochs separated by short intervals, or of similar 
groups at the same epoch. It is no doubt possible 
that, one of several analogous facts may be true 
and another false ; the certainty of the first does not 
justify the categorical assertion of the second. 
yet the harmony of several such facts, each proved 
imperfectly, yields a kind of certainty ; the facts do 
not, in the strict sense of the word] prove, but I 
cojijirm ' ouch other. The doubt which attached to 
each one of them disappoare ; wo obtain that species 

1 Here wo merely indicate the principle of the method ol con- 
firmation ; its application* would require a very lengthy study. 
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of certainty which is produced by the interconnec- 
tion of facts. Thus tbe comparison of conclusion- 
whkh aro separately doubtful yields a wholo which 
is morally certain. In on itinerary of a sovereign, 
the days and the places confirm each other when 
they harmonise so as to form a coherent whole. 
An institution or a popular usage is established by 
the harmony of accounts, each of which is no more 
than probable, relating to diftorent times and places. 
This method is a difficult one to apply. The 
notion of harmony is a much vaguer one than that 
of agreement. We cannot assign any precise general 
rules for distinguishing facts which aro sufficiently 
connected to form a whole, the harmony of whose 
parts would be conclusive ; nor can we determine 
beforehand the duration and extent of that whi» -h 
may be taken to form a whole. Facts separated by 
half a century of time and a hundred leagues of 
space may confirm each other in such a way as to 
Mist i a popular usage (for example, among the 
ancient Germans); but they would prove nothing if 
they were taken from a heterogeneous society subject 
evolution (take, for example, French society 
in Ï750, and again in 1800, in Alsace and in 
Provence». Hure we have to study the relation 
between the facts. This brings us to the beginnings 
of historical construction ; here is the transition 
from analytical to synthetic operations. 

VII But it remains to consider cases of diV 

between facts established by documents and 
jr facts ostablinhod by other methods. It happens 
sometimes that a fact obtained as an historical oon- 
el nain n 1-; tu roi lion with 1 bodj of known 
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istorical facts, or with the sum of our knowledge 
humanity founded on direct observation, or with a 
scientific law established by the regular method 
an established science. In the first two cases 
fact is only in conflict with history, psychology, 
ciology, all imperfectly established sciences; we 
BD >iiuply call the fact improbable. If it is in 
offiot with a true science it becomes u miracle, 
îat are we to do with an improbable or miracu- 
ous fact ? Are wo to admit it after examination of 
the documents, or are we to pass on and shelve the 
question ? 

J )i> probability is Dot a scientific notion; it varii 
with the individual. Each person finds improbable 



what he is not accustomed to see : a peasant would 



be 

. 

Jo 



pre* 

prol 



ink the telephone much more improbable than a 
ghost ; a king of Siam refused to believe in the 
existence of ice. It is important to know win 
>rccisely it is to whom the fact appears to be irn 
ibable. Is it to the inass who have no Mnentift 
culture ? For these, science is more improbable 
than miracle, physiology than spiritualism ; thei 
notions of improbability are worthless. Is it 
the man who possesses scientific culture ? If so> 
have to deal with that which Mens improbable 
* scientific mind, and it would be more accurate 
•ay that the fact is contrary to the results of science 
— that there is disagreement between i In- 
observations of men of science and the indirect 
ttimony of the documents. 
How is this conflict to be decided ? The qu> 
kos no great practical interest ; nearly all the docu- 
whtch relate miraculous facts are already o] 
io6 
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to suspicion on other grounds, and would be dis- 
carded by a sound criticism, But the question of 

miracles Las raised such passions thai it may be 
well to indicate how it affects the historian.* 

Tlir general tendency to believe in the marvellous 
has filled with miraeulotu fiustl the documents of 
nearly every people. Historically the existence of 
the devil is much better proved ihan that of Pisis 
ir.u us Kfat iv h:i oof been preserved a single word of 
a contemporary of Pisistratus saying that lie has seen 
him ; thousands of " ocular witnosses " declare they 
hive seou the dovil ; few historical facte have been 
established by so great a number of independent 
testimonies. However, wo do not hesitate to reject 
the devil and to accept PS L For the existence 

of the devil would be irreconcilable with the laws of 
all the established scieiK 

For the historian the solution of the problem is 
obvious. 2 The observations whose results are con- 
xl in historical documents are never of equal 
\ .duo with those of contemporary scientists ; we I 
already shown why. The indirect method of history 
is always interior to the direct methods of the sciences 
of observation If its results do not harmonise with 



1 I 'ere de Smedt hu devoted to this question m part of hi* 
FriwifM 4Ît la orUipu fiittmrc (Paria, 1887, 12010). 

1 The solution of the question U different In the case »<f tho 
•denoca of direct observation, especially the biological science*. 
Science knows nothing of the possible and the impossible ; I 
recognises facts which have been correctly or incorrectly observed : 
facts which hud been declared Impossible, as the exister 
aerolites, have been ill «covered to be genuine. Tin* vajrj KM I 
a miracle la metaphysical ; H implies a concept [ec 1 tho universe 
aaa whole which tran*cen<l* the limite of observation. (See Wallace, 
" Miracles and Modern Spirilunllsr.. 
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theirs, it is history which must give way ; historic 
science, with its imperfect means of information 
cannot claim to check, contradict, or correct t 
results of other sciences, but must rather use th 
results to correct its own. The progress of I 
direct sciences sometimes modifies the results 
historicul interpretation; a fact established by dire 
observation aids in the comprehension and criticism 
of documents. Cases of stigmata and nervous anes- 
thesia winch havo been scientifically observed have 
led to the admission as true of historical narratives 
of analogous facts, as in the case of the stigmata of 
certain saints and the possessed nuns of Loudun. 
But history cannot aid the progress of the direct 
sciences. It is kept at a distance from reality by 
its indirect means of information, and must accept 
ic laws that are established by those sciences which 
come into immediate contact with reality. In order 
to reject one of these laws new direct obscrvatio 
are necessary. Such revolutions are possiM<- b 
they must be brought about from within. BistO 
has no power to take the initiative in them. 

The solution is not so clear in the cose of facts 
which do not harmonise with a body of historical 
knowledge or with the sciences, still in the embryonic 
ttage, which deal with man. It depends on the 
ipiuion we form as to the value of such knowledge, 

'o can at least lay down the practical rule that in 
irder to contradict history, psychology, or sociology. 

have very strong documents, and th ; 
case which hardly ever occurs. 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL CONDITIONS OF BIBTORIOAL CONBTRUOTICiV 

The criticism of documents only yields isolated h 
In order to organise thorn into a body ■ »!' science ii is 
U> pgrfbcu a scries of synthetic opantioUB 
idy of these processes of histariod construction 
forms the second half of Methodology. 

The mode of construct ion cannot be regulated by 
I he «teal plan of the science we desire to construit . 
it depends on the materials wo have at our disposal. 
It would bo chimerical to formulate a scheme which 
tlie !>:.*h:ri.ils would not, allow 11» to carry oui 

Id be like proposing to construct an Eiffel tower 
hiuli ling-stones. The fundamental defect of 
philosophies of history is that they forget this prac- 
tical necessity. 

T. Let iu begin by considering the materials of 

history What ■ their form and their nature? How 

do Ibot differ Own the materials of other sciences? 

Historical fact* are derived from the critical ana- 

Thoy issue from this process 

■ he form to which aihi! u reduced them, 
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chopped small into individual statements : for a 
single sentence contains several statements: we have 
often acceptod some and rejected others ; each of 
theso statements represents a fact. 

Historical facts have the common characteristic of 
having been taken from documents; but they differ 
greatly among themselves. 

(i) Thoy represent phenomena of very different 
nature. From the same document we derive facts 
bearing on handwriting, language, style, doctrines, 
customs, events. The Mesha inscription furnishes 
facts bearing on Moabite handwriting and language, 
the belief in the god Chomosh, the practices belong- 
ing to his cult, the war between the Moabites and 
Israel. Thus the facts reach us pell-mell, without 
distinction of nature. This mixture of heterogeneous 
facts is one of the characteristics which differentiate 
history from the other sciences. The sciences of 
direct observation choose the facts to be studied, 
and systematically limit themselves to the observa- 
tion of facts of a single species. The documentary 
sciences receive the facts, already observed, at the 
hands of authors of documents, who supply the; 
ilisorder. For the purpose of remedying this dis- 
order it is necessary to sort the facts and group 
thorn by species. But, for tho purpose of sort 
them, it is necessary to know precisely what it is 
tli:ii constitutes a specie of historical facts; in order 
to group them we need a principle of nliiTtfilTtiffrn 
applicable to them. But on these two questions 
of capita] importance historians have not as yet 
succeeded in formulating precise rules. 

[2) Historical facts present themselves in very 
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I different degrees of generality, from the highly 
ral facts which apply to a vhole people and 
which lasted for centuries (institutions, customs, 
beliefs), down to the most transient actions of a 
sing word, ment). Here again 

history di tiers from the sciences of direct observa- 

>tion, which regularly start from particular facts and 
labour methodically to condense them into general 
facts. In order to form groups the facts must be 

(reduced to a common degree of generality, which 
makes it necessary to inquire to what degree of 
generality we can and ought to reduce the different 
species of facts. And this is what historians do not 
agree about among themselves. 
(3) Historical facts are localised; each belongs 
to a given tiino and a givon country. If we sup- 
press the time and place to which they belong, they 
lose their historical character; they now contribute 

I only to the knowledge of universal humanity, as is 
the case with facts of folk-lore whose origin is un- 
known. This necessity of localisation is also foreign 
to the general sciences; it is confined to the descrip- 
tive sciences, which deal with the geographical dis- 
tribution and witli the evolution of phenomena. It 
obligee the historian to study separately the facts 
belonging to d M fcwnt countries and different epochs. 
(41 The foots which have been extracted from 
i moots by critical analysis present theuisc! 
accompanied by a critical estimate of their pro] 
hility. 1 In lso where we have not reached 

. uinplelo certainty, whenever the fact is merely 
[imitable — still more when it is open to suspicion — 

1 8*r above, p 194. 
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criticism supplies the fact to the historian accom- 
panied by a label which he has no right to rem 
and which prevents tin- fact from being definitively 
admitted into the science. Even th ■■-•.- Lu-t-s rhich, 
after comparison with others, end by being estab- 
lished, are subjoct to temporary exclusion, like the 
clinical cases which accumulate in the medical re- 
views before they are considered sufficiently proved 
to be received as scientific facts. 

Historical construction has thus to be ] 
with an incoherent mass of minute facts, with de 
knowledge reduced as it were to a powder. It must 
i tills-.! a heterogeneous medley of materials, relating 
different subjects and places, differing in their 
degree of generality and certainty. Ho method of 
classifying them is provided by the practice of his- 
torians ; history, which began by being a form of 
literature, has remained the least methodical of tli 

th 
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II. In overy science the next stop after observing 
the facts is to formulate a series of questions accord- 
ing to some methodical system ; ! every science is 
omposed of the answers to such a series of ques- 
tions. In all the sciences of direct observation, even 
if the questions to be answered have not been put 
in advance, the facts which are ohttTV 
)st questions, and require them to be ' 
ly. But historians have no discipline of thi 
kind ; many of them are accustomed to imitate 
artists, and do not even think of asking them: 
what they are looking for. They take from their 

i the experimental «elenoes an bypotbesU U a farm of que* tioa 
accompanied by a provisional answer. 
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documents those parts which strike them, often for 
purely personal reasons, and reproduce them, chang- 
ing the language and adding any miscellaneous re- 
flections which come into their minds. 

If history is not to be lost in the confusion of it* 
materials, it must be made a rule to proceed here, 
as in the other sciences, by way of question and 
answer. 1 But how are the questions to bo choseni 
in a scionco so different from the others i This/ 
is the fundamental problem of method The only 

begin by determining the 
ial characteristic of historical facts by which 
differentiated from tho facts of the other 
sciences. 

The sciences of direct observation deal with 
taken in their entirely. The science which 
Juniors most closely on history in respect of its 
subject-matter, descriptive zoology, proceeds by the 
exam nation of a real and complete animal. This 
ttinud is first observed, as a whole, by actual vision; 
it is then dissected into its parts; this dissection is 
y*U in the original sense of the word (cWVto 
to break up into parts). It is then possible to put 
tho parts together again in such a way as to exhibit 
the "I the whole; this tt vn thesis. 

It il le to watch the real movements which 

are the Amotion! of the organs in such a way us 
to ..!> . :\. ihe mutual actions and reactions of 

irta of the organism. It is possible t" 

"Hinges saw (be necessity of tin* In rli« preface 
In hi* Rnhsrrhf tur vtrltpn pnUêm*$ Whùtoin (Paris, 1885, 8vo) 
bo announce! bis intention of preventing his researches "in tbe 
form which all my works have, that it, In the form of qae«tiu>is 
which t ask myself, and ou which I endeavour to throw light." 
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unparo real wholes and see what are the parts 
which they resemble each other, so as to be 
ible to classify thorn according to real pois 
lewblancc. The science is a body of objectiv 
lowledge founded on rtal analysis, synthesis, and 
comparison ; actual sight of the things studied 
ides the scientific researcher and dictates t lie 
luestions he is to ask himself. 
In history there is nothing like this. One 
it to say that history is the " vision " of past 
events, and that it proceeds by "analysis": these 

Be two metaphors, dangerous if we suffer ourselves 
be misled by them. 1 In history we see nothing 
al except paper with writing on it — and some- 
times monuments or the products of art or industry. 
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The historian has nothing before him which he can 
analyse physically, nothing which he can destro 

i .- i. » u' ..„:. 



Z 



and reconstruct. "Historical analysis" is no moi 
real than is the vision of historical facts; it is 

■an abstract process, a purely intellectual operation. 
rfVl_ I ii_t> _ j, t .n _J *» a* * ■■■^ AH fc HjWtfhl jvt J* 1 *»* ft Akl -it & _ 4 / 



The analysis of a document consiste in a ment 
search for tho items of information it contains, wit 

ie object of criticising them one by one. Tho 
tnalysis of a fact consists in the process of di 
anguishing mentally between its different details Jib 

arious episodes of on event, the characteristics 
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r'ustel dc (Joulaugcs himself teems to have been misled 
" History is a science; it decs not ima^ino, it only sec» 
[MafHirehie frawpu, p. I ). "History, like every science, Con 
in a process of discerning facta, analysing them, comparing ' 
and noting their connections. . . . The historian . . . seek» facts 
and attain! them by the minute observation „r teste, :l- 
r he mist linds his in the coarse of eiperiuieiirs oonâtt 
precision" (Ibi-1.. p. 30). 
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an institution), with the object of paying special 
attention to each detail in turn; that is what is 
called examining the different " aspects " of a fact, — 
lui metaphor. The human mind is vague by 
ii.ti 'in und spontaneously revives only vague collec- 
tive impressions; to impart clearness to these it is 
necessary to ask what individual impressions go to 
form « given collective impression, in order that 
precision may be attained by a successive considera- 
tion of them. This is an indispensable operation, 
but we must not exaggerate its scope. It is not 
an objective method which yields a knowledge of 
real objects ; it is only a subjective method which 
aims at dotocting those abstract elements which 
compose our impressions. 1 From the very nature 
of its materials history is necessarily a subjective 
science. It would be illegitimate to extend to this 
intellectual analysis of subjective impressions the 
rules which govern the real analysis of real objects. 

History, then, must guard against the temptation 
to iriii.itto the method of the biological sciences. 
llibiurica] facts are so different from the facts of 
tlif other sciences that their study requires a 
different method. 

1 1 L Documents, the sole source of historical know- 
ledge, give information on three categories of fu< 

I i ) Living beings and material objects. Doou- 

■nts make us acquainted with the existence of 

human beings, physical conditions, products of art 

■ lustry. In all llt.-se cases physical facts 



\ 






1 The subjective character oi hut or v da- been brought oui 
«trouj roUef by the philosopher O, Simmel, OU PrMtn* dt* 
(Jtnh I rig, 1892, 8vof. 
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ave been brought before the author by physici 
perception. But we have before ua nothing but 
intellectual phenomena, facta seen " through the 
author's imagination," or. to speak accurately, mental 
images representative uf the author's impressions — 
images which wo form on the analogy of the images 
which wore in his mind. The Toraple at Jerusi 
was a material object which men saw, but we cannot 
see it now ; all we can now do is to form a mental 
image of it, aualogous to that which existed in the 
minds of those who saw and described it. 

(2) Actions of men. Documents relate the 
lions (ami words) of men of former times, lb 
too, are physical facts which were known to the 
authors by sight and hearing, but which aro now 
for us no more than the authors recollections, sub- 
jective images which arc reproduced in our minds. 
When Ctesar was stabbed the dagger-thrusts were 
seeu, the words of the murderers were heard ; 
we have nothing but montai images. Actions and 
words all have- this characteristic, that each was 
I In- action or the word of an individual; the 
imagination can only represent to itsel: du* 

acts, copied from those which are brought before 
us by direct physical observation. As these are 
the actions of men living in a society, must of 
them are performed simultaneously by sever*] in 
dividuals, or are directed to too i gnznon end. 
Those ore collective acts; but. in the iiuogiuatioi 
aj iu direct obéi they always rednoe to 

sum of individual actions, The '* social i 

;iused by certain aociologisU, is a philosophic! 
-miction, not an historical fact. 
218 
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(3) Motives and conceptions, Human actions 
do not contain their own cause within themselves. 
ili-y have motives» This vague word donotos both 
ilit- stimulus which occasions the performance of 
an action, and the rtprtsentation of the action which 
is in the mind of a man. at the moment when 
he performs it. We can imagine- motives only as 
existing in a man's mind, and in the form of vague 
interior representations, analogous to those which 
we have of our own inward states , wo can express 
i hem only by words, generally metaphorical. Here 
wo have psychic facts, generally called feelings and 
ideas. Documents exhibit throe kinds of such facts : 
(«) motives and conceptions in the authors' minds 
Teased by them; (b) motives and ideas attri- 
buted by the authors to contemporaries of theirs 
whoso actions they have seen ; (c) motives which we 
Ives may suppose to have influenced the actions 
ted in the documents, and which wo represent 
to ourselves on the model of our own motives. 

Physical facts, human actions (both individual and 
collective), psychic facts— these form the objocts of 
historical knowledge ; (hey are none of them observed 
directly, they are all imagined, Historians — nearly 
all of ihem unconsciously and under the impression 
that they are observing realities —are occupied solely 
with images. 

I Y IIhv. then, IB il possible bO imagine facts 

bout their being wholly imaginary I The facts, 

y exist In the historian's mind, IK necessarily 

ive . ili.it is one of the reasons given for re 

lusm BGOgatee history as u Bin sub- 

■ ' unreal A reootieotioa 
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only an imago ; but it is not therefore a chimera, 
it is the representation of a vanished reality. It 
B f.rue that the historian who works with docu- 
ments has no personal recollections of which he can 
make direct use ; but he forms menial images un 
the model of his own recollections. He assumes 
that realities (objects, actions, motives), which have 
now disappeared, but were formerly observed by the 
authors of the documents, resembled the realities of 
his own day which he has himself seen and which 
ho retains in his memory. This is tho postulat» 
all the documentary sciences. If former humanity 
did not resemble the humanity of to-day, documents 
would be unintelligible. Starting from this assume 
resemblance, tho historian forms a mental 
sentatîon of the bygone facta of history si milar to 
his own recollection of the facts he has wiU u t on ed. - 

This operation, which is performed unconsciously, 
, is one of the principal sources of error in history. 
Tho things of tho past which are to be pictured in 
imagination were not wholly similar to the tl 
of the present which we have seen ; we have never 
seen a man like Gusar or Clovis, and we have never 
experienced tho same mental statos as they. In 
the established sciences it is equally true that one 
man will work on facts which another has observed, 
and which he must therefore represent to himself 
by analogy; but these facte are denned by precise 
terms which indicate what invariable elements ought 
to appear in the image. Even in physiology the 
notions which occur are sufficiently clear and fixed 
for the same word to evoke in the minds of all 
naturalists similar images of an organ or a move 
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ment. The reason is that each notion which has 
a name has been formed by a method of observa- 
tion and abstraction in the course of which all the 
characteristics which belong to the notion have been 
precisely determined and described. 

But in proportion as a body of knowledge is 
more nearly concerned with the invisible facts of 
the mind, its notions become more confused and its 
language less precise. Even the most ordinary tacts 
of human lifo. social conditions, actions, niotivos, 
feelings, can only be expressed by vague terms (/.- 

■tor, to fight, to tUefy In the case of more 001 
plex phenomena, language is so indefinite that there 
is no agreement oven as to the essential elements of 
tho phenomena. What are wo to understand by a 
tribe, an army, an industry, a market, a revolution > 
Sin hiiory shares the vagueness common to all 
tho Bcieuces of humanity, psychological or social. 
But its indirect method of representation by mental 
images renders this vagueness still more dangerous. 
The his tor irai images in our minds wight, then la 
reproduce at least the essential features of the 



which were in Inl [uindb of the dirvet 
rvers of past facts; but the tenus iu which 
they expressed their mental images never tell us 
exactly what these essential elements wc i 

Facts which we did not see, described in Language 
which does not permit us to represent them in 
mindl with exactness, fbnn t.he duu of history. Tho 
historian, however, is obliged to picture the facts 
in his imagination, and he should make it his con- 
stant endeavour to construe i his mental images out 
of none but correct elements, so that he may imagine 
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the facte as he would have seen them if lie had 
been able to observe them personally. 1 Btfl the 
formation of a mental image requires mora elements 
than the documents supply. Let any one endeavour 
to form a mental representation of a buttle or a 
rcremony out of the data of a narrative, however 
detailed ; he will boo how many features ho is com- 
pelled to add. This necessity becomes physically 
perceptible in attempts to restore m nt« in 

accordance with descriptions (for example, the 
Temple at Jerusalem), in pictures which claim la 
be representations of historical scenes, in the draw- 
ings of illustrated newspapers. 

Every historical i r j i ;•■_■■ _■ contains u large part of 
fancy. The historian QUI rid of* i>e 

can lake stock of the real elements which eater 
into his images and confina Krii n* u» 

these ; they are the elements which he has derived 
from the documents. If, in order t" understand 
the battle between Qatar and Awril finds 

n necessary to make a mental picture of the two 
opposing armies, he will be careful to draw no 
conclusions from the general aapeol and 
he imagines them ; he will base his reasoning* 
exclusively on the real details furnished by th» 
doouments. 

V. Tho problem of historical method may bo 

1 finally stated as follows, Ont d I he il 
elements we find in documents we I ntal 

image». Sunn.- oJ these, relating -ical 

1 Thi* hu been elcx|u«oilT pQl by C*rUl# wit Mlvbvlpt. 
»!■" I»i*> -rrTT««iftn o( Hub* i 

to »Utc bow tbSt I*AllY **•*<»« <i itfrntiitA Q€tKMH). 

Ill 



rOOKDlTlONS Of HlSTOKlCAl. Construction 
cts, are furnished to us by illustrative mouu- 
moDts, and they directly represent some of the 
i] aspects of rhe things of the past. Most 
of them, however, including all the images we form 
psychic facts, are constructed on the model either 
ancient representations, or, more frequently, of 
tho facts we huvo observed in our own experience. 
Now. tho things of the past were only partially 
lilar to the things of the present, and it is pre- 
cisely the points of dillereuce which make history 
interesting. Ho we to represent to ourselves 

those el< of difference for which wc have no 

model ? We have never seen a company of men 
sibling the Frankish warriors, and we have 
never personally experienced the fooling* which 
Ctovie bad when setting out to fight against tho 
Visigoths. How are wo to make our imagination 
of facts of this kind harmonise with the reality I 

Practically, what- happens is as follows. Imme- 
diately on the reading of a sentence in a document 
image is formed in our minds by a spontaneous 
m beyond our control This imago is based 
on a superficial analogy, and is, as a ride, grossly 
inaccurate. Anyone who searches his memory may 
'1 the absurd mannag m which he first r.-piv- 

iicd t" 1 1 î r r é soir tho persons and scenes of tho past. 
Ir is the taak of history to rectify these images 
gradually, hv eliminating the false elements one by 
one, and replacing them, by true unes. We I. 
seen red-haired people bucklers, wd Frankish battle- 
axes tor at leaat drawings of tgects) ; m I 
these < to eomel ow 
1 Linage )>r i tnion The 
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historical image thus ends by becoming a combination 
of features borrowed from different experiences. 

It is not enough to represent to oneself isolated 
persons, objects, and actions. Men and their action» 
form part of a whole, of a society and of a process of 
evolution. It is, therefore, further necessary to re* 
present to oneself the relations between different 
men and different actions (nations, government*. 

But in order to imagine relations it is necessary 
to have a conception ol <j< «nativities or wholes, and 
tho documents only give isolated dan Hare 

again the historian is obliged to use a ive 

method. He imagines a society or a procès of 
evolution, and in this imagina ; m> 

poses the elements furnished by thfl d ia. 

Thus, whereas biologic*] cU idod by 

the objective observation of phj t»>ricâl 

classification can only be effected upon v« 

units existing in the imagination. 

The realities of the past are thi 
not observe, and which wo can only know in virtue 
of their resemblance to the realities of 'In.' pnM 
In order to realiso the tab past 

events happened, we must observe the hum inky ntf 
to-day, and look for the conditions under which 
analogous events happen now. thus bo- 

comes an application of tho descriptive sciences 
which deal with humanii ycholojrjr. 

s<» hut all these sciences are 

Still bill iiop.rt'.rtU cslalili>li« 

retard the estal>< 

Some of the conditions of human life are, how- 
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M n< pessary and 30 obvions that the must 
rtici&l observation is enough to establish them. 
These are the QOpdltWM common to all Immunity ; 
have their origin either in the physiologie it | 
organisation which determines the material needs of 
men, or in the psychological organisation which de- 
termines their habits in matters of conduct. These 
'/"millions can therefore be provided for by the □ 
of ft sot of general questions applicable to all the 
cases that may occur. It is with historical const r.. 
tion as with historié»] criticism— the impossibility of J 
direct observation compels the use of prearranged J 
sets of questions. 

Tho human actions which form the subject-matter 
of history differ from age to age and from < muiirs 
to country, just as man and societies have difiv 
Don each other; and, indeed, it is the special aim 
of history to study these differences. If men had 
always had the same form of government or spoken 
the same language, there would bo no occasion to 
irrite 1 In- history of forms of government or tho 
■f languages. But these differences are 
OOinprised within limits imposed by tho general 
1 Miidiiions of human life; they are but varioties of 
certain modes of being and doing which are corn- 
to the whole of humanity, or at least to the 
great majority of men. We cannot know a pi 
what was the mode of government or the language 
of an historical people; it is tho business of hist 
to tell us. But that a given people had a language 
aud had a form of government is something which 
we are entitled to assume, before examination, in 
every possible case. 
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drawing up the list of the fundamental 
mena which wo may oxpoct to find in the life of 
every individual and every people, we shall have 
suggested to us a set of general questions which 
will be summary, but still sufficient to enable 
to arrange the bulk of historical facte in a certain 
number of natural groups, each of which will form a 
special branch of history. This scheme of general 
cl <— ili> «lion will supply the scaffolding of historical 
construction. 

The sot of general questions will only apply 

henornena of constant occurrence: it cannot anti- 
cipate the thousands of local or accidental even Us 
w Inch enter into the life of an individual or a nation 
i will, therefore, not contain all the questions whic 
the historian must answer before he can give a com 
plcte picture of the past. The detailed stud}' of th 

cts will require the use of lists of questions entering 
more into detail, and differing according to the natu 
of the events, the men, or the societies studied, 
rder to franio thoso lists, we begin by setting do 
those questions or mattors of detail which are sug- 
gested by the mere reading of the documents ; but 

r the purpose of arranging these questions, often 
indeed for the purpose of making the list complete, 
recourso must bo had to tho systematic a priori 
method. Among the classes of facta, the person 
and the societies with which we are well acquuiu 
(cither from direct observation or from history), wo 
look for those which resemble tho facts, tho perso 
or the societies which wc wish to study. By analysing 
scheme of arrangement uaed in the RCMntific 
treatuieuL of these familiar cases we shall learn w 
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Conditions or Historical Construction 

questions ought to be asked in reference to the 
analogous cases which wo propose to investigate. Of 
course tho model must, be chosen intelligently; wo 
must not apply to a barbarous society a list of ques- 
tions framed on the if a civilised nation, and 
ask with regard to a feudal doinaiu what agents 
corresponded to each of our ministers of state — as 
Boutaric did in his study of the administrauon of 
Alphonse of Poitiers. 

This method of drawing up lists of questions 
which bases all historical construction on an a priori 
procedure, would be objectionable if history really 
were a science of observation ; and perhaps some 
will think it compares very unfavourably with the 
a posteriori methods of the natural sciences. But its 
justification is simple: it is the only method which 
it is possible to employ, and tho only method which. 
as a matter of fact, ever has been employed. The 
iin.iuent an historian attempts to put in order the 
facts contained in documents, he constructs out of 
the knowledge he has (or thinks he hits) of human 
aflairs a scheme of arrangement which is the equi- 
valent of a list of questions — unloss, perhaps, he 
adopts a scheme which one of his predecessors has 

inicted in a Hinilar manner. But when this 
k has been porfonnod unconsciously, the scheme 
arrangement romains incomplfltfl mid confused. 
Thtifl it is not a case of deciding whether to work 
with nr without an a priori set ol questions — we 

i work with such a set in any case — -the ch< 
merely lies betwoen tho unconscious use of an in- 

pleto and ftflnfamd set of questions and the 
■ ■oiiscious use of a prt-<:isc and OOmplata set. 
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VI. Wo can now sketch the plan of historical 

sl.rwi.ii.ii in a w,i\ wlnrli will dHi-rniim- I li. | 

synthetic operations peceaaafj i" raiae the ad 

The criticiil analysis of the docuiueuts has sup- 
plied tho materials — historical facts still in a stale 
of dispersion. We begin by imagining those fa. •■ 
on the model of what we suppose to be tho analo- 
gous facts of the present; by oombn 
taken from roality at different points, wo 
your to form a mental image which shall resemble 
as nearly as possible that which would have been 
produced by direct observation of the past event. 
This is tho fini "juration, inseparable in practice 
from the reading of the documents. Considering 
that it will be enough to have indicated its Datura 
here, 1 we have refrained from devoting a special 
chapter to it. 

The facts having been thus imagined, we primp 
them according to Bobemea of ainsi 
on the model of a body of facts which we have 
observed directly, and whit h wo suppose analogous 
to the body of past facts under consideration 
is the second operation . it is poiluiawd by the aii 
of systematic qu' its resoli 

mass of historical fad* into houiogtnaooi pttfrm 
which wc afterwards form into groups until the entire 
history of the past has been systematically arranged 
> a general scheme. 
When we have arranged in this acb< facta 

taken from the d ata, there remain gaps wheat 

extent is always considerable, and is enonnoua lor 
those parts of history in regard to 

1 M s» u t n 
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I are scanty. Wo endeavour to fill some of these gaps 
by rramonim/ based on the facts which are known. This 
i- 1 or should be) the third operation ; it. increases the 
sum of historical knowledge by an application of logic. 
We still possess nothing but a mass of facts placed 
side by side in a schemo of classilication. We havo 
to condense then into fwnndœ, in order to deduce- 
their general characteristics and their relation to 
each other. This is the fourth operation ; it leads 
to the final conclusions of history, and crowns the 
work of historical construction from the scientific 

I I» uni of view. 
But as historical knowledge, which is by nature 
complex and unwieldy, is exceptionally difficult to 
communicate, we still havo to look for the methods 
of expounding historical results in appropriate form. 
VII. This series of operations, easy to conçoive 
in the mind, has never beeu more than im|*orfcctly 
performed, It is beset by material difficulties which 
>rics of methodology do not take into account. 
but which it would bo better to face, with the 
purpose of discovering whether they are after all 

UllUliI'.'. 

The operations of history are so numerous, from 
the tirsi. discovery of iho document to the final for- 
mula of the conclusion, they require such minuta 
I precautions, SO great a variety of natural gifts and 
lired habit.-, that there is no man who cStD 
perform hy hirruxlf all the work on any one point. 

ia Ibbb able then i&y other . ience to dispc 
with th.. division of labour; but there is Bfl other 
nenee in which labour is so imperfectly divided. 
Wo find specialists in critical scholarship \\r: 
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general histories in which thoy lot their imagination 
guide them in the work of construction ; 1 and, on the 
other hand, there are constructive historians who use 
for their work materials whose value they have 
tested. 1 * The reason is that the division of labour 
implies a common understanding among tho workers, 
and in history no such understanding exists. E\< 
in the preparatory operations of external criticism, 
each worker follows the guidance of his own private 
inspiration ; he is at no pains to work on the same 
lines as tho others, nor does ho pay any regard to 
the whole of which his own work is to form a \ 
Thus no historian can feel perfectly safe in adopting 
the results of another's work, as may be done in the 
established sciences, for ho does not know whether 
these results have boon obtained by trustworthy 
methods. The most scrupulous go so far as to admit 
nothing until they have done the work on the docu- 
ments over again for themselves. This was the 
attitude adopted by Fustol do Coulanges. It is 
barely possiblo to satisfy this exacting standard in 
Ai cue of little-known periods, the documents re- 
ining bo which arc confined to a few volumes; and 
yet some have gone so fax M to maintain the dogma 
that no historian should over work at second hand. 3 
This, indeed, is what an historian is compelled to 
do when the documents are too numerous for him 

1 Curt in* in In* " EUaton <ii i in his " llirtoty 

: mc" (before the Empire), Lampreobt in b 

ivr " 

* It will be enough to mention Augustin Thicny, Mlohelot, ud 

* Se« P. Gulrmud, Fuaîrl ,U (hutawjc* (Paris. 189G. tanoj, p, 164, 
for BOIDO very Judicious aberration-, on tin 
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to be able to read theia all ; but he does Dot say so, 
to avoid scandal. 

It would bo bettor to acknowledge the truth 
frankly. So complex a science as history, where 
facts must ordinarily be accumulated by the million 

ire it is possible to formulate conclusions, cannot 
be built up on this principle of continually beginning 
afresh. Historical construction is not work that 
can he done with documents, any more than history 
can bo " written from manuscripts," and for the same 
reason — the shortuoss of time. Iu order that science 
may advance it is necessary to combino the results 
of thousands of detail-rcsearchea 

Rut how are wo to proceed in view of the fact 
that most researches have been conducted QSOD 
methods which, if not defective, are at least open to 
suspicion ? Univorsal confidence would lend to error 
Mmnlyu univorsal distrust would make program 
impossible. One useful ride, at any rate, may be 
stated, as follows: Dm works of historians thould be 
read with ihu RUM critical precautious which are 
observed in the reading of documents. A natural 
instinct impels us to look principally for the eon- 

■ions, ami to .,••• opl fcheOO M so much established 
truth . we ought, on the contrary, to utinually 

applying analysis, we ought to look for the facts, the 
proof t, the fragments of documents — in short, the 
materials. Wo shall V- : the authors wr.rk 

un, but we shall do it w.i \ mu'.-li taster | 

he did. for that whidi takes op huh? ii the c>||.r- 

tion and combination of tho materials, and wo shall 

■nolusinns but those wc consider to 1 
been proved 
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CHAPTER 1! 

THE GROUPING OF flOTB 

I. The prime necessity for the historian, when cou- 
fronted with tho chaos of historical facts, is to limit 
the field of bis researches. In the ocean of anil i 

^ history what facts is he to choose for collection 
Secondly, in the mass ol lucts bo chosen he will 
have to distinguish between dîneront groupa and 
make sul -divisions. Lastly, within each of these 
subdivisions he will have to arrange the fa 
one. Thus all historical construction .should 
begin with the search for a prinoipli to g a the 

selection, tho grouping, and the arrangement of f. 
This principle may bo sought either in tho external 
conditions of the facts or in their intrinsic nature. 

The simplest and ensiost mode of ttion 

is that which is founded on exterual condition- 
Every historical fact belongs to a definite time and 
a detinito place, and relates to a definite man 

lip of men: a convenient basis is tin;- ..Horded 
Lu the division and arrangement of facts. We 
have the history of a period, of i iy, of a 

nation, of a man (biography); the ancient historians 
.iii.i those of the Renaissance used no other tjpe 
Within this general leheme the subdivisions are 

edon the same principle, and facts ore arran- 
in chronological and geographical order, or aeoord- 
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ing to the groups to which they relate. As to the 
selection <>t !.i< ts to be arranged in this scheme, for 
a long time it was made on do fixed principle ; his- 
torians followed their individual fancy, and chose 
from among the facts relating to a given period, 
< "ijni rv . or nation all that they deemed interesting 
curious. Livy and Tacitus mingle accounts of 
epidemics, and the birth of m o aa ter n with 
narratives of wars and revolutions. 
t'la.ssirieation of facts by their intrinsic nature 
was introduced very late, and has made way but 
slowly and imperfectly. It took its rise outside 
the domain of history, in certain branches of study 
dealing with special human phenomena — language, 
ii.urt!, art, law, political economy, religion : studies 
win. h began by being dogmatic, but gradually .ls- 
ftumed u historical character. The principle of this 
nodfi of classification is to soloct and group together 
a facts which relate to the same species of 
actio; fa of ilwse groups becomes the subject- 

matter of a special branch o! history. The totality 
1 1ms comes to be arranged in compartments 
whk'h m.iy be constructed " priori by the study of 
totality of human e correspond 

the set of general iraeetioDfl of irhioh we have 
spoken in the pr. chapter. 

In the following tabic wo have attempted ta 
provide a general scheme for the nlannWlftatfam ' of 



Tbt classification of M. Laoomt* (L>t TAûcom coasm/. rt* tmmme 
•*•'«». t, foundoi on I ho moli*ca of notions and Ujo want* 

is very judicious from the philoso- 
.; \i, w, l.nt .!..«•.* not B< .icticaJ needs of 

I '.inUiriaua ; it rr»t* on abstract pHJl 'ale^cniw (economic. 

|yVpfc»b«tl as, &!..), uuil uâl !>J clauiog 
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historical fact», founded on the nain r met- 

tions and of the manifestation* of ACtiv 

I. Material Conpitioss. (i) Slwly of the body: J. 

Hhropology (ethnology), anatomy, and physiology, ano- 
malies and pathological peculiarities. B. Demography 
{number, sex, age, birtha, deaths, disease*), (a) Stw' 

ike eiirirvnrtient : A. Natural geogiajtl' ironisent 

(orographic configuration, climate, water, soil, It or», and 
fauna). B. Artificial environment, forestry (caltiration, 
buildings, roads, implements, At > 

II. Intcllbctual Hauits( not obligatory), (i) I^amputft 
(vocabulary, syntax, phonetics, semasiology). Hsndwri' 

(2) Arts: A. Plastic arts (conditions of products 
ceptione, methods, works). H. •■% prwsion, m 

danoe, literature. (3) Srienc*s (conditions of pr 
methods, results). (4) PhOoêOphy ami M 

apte, actual practice). (5) Jtrliyion ic**). 1 

III. Matkuiai. 1 (not '•!>) ' rnj/ 
.1 Food (material.*, modes of preparing. :>timularsW). 

li. Clothes and personal adornment. C !>welljng* and 
furniture. (a) PrtvaU H/t: A. Em|- of time 

(toilette, care of the parson, mealsj. B >aie* 

(funerals anil marriages, festivals, etiqni 
menu (modes of exercise and hunting, games and «rwctaclaa» 
I meeting, travelling), 

IV. Economic O a. A. AjrrkuKurr 
■nd fctock-breeding. B ition of mineral! (r)7Vsjasv 

.ittuif, TfMMport atui nuhuhi B| I. BJlfOaJ ptOCftSN*. 

our, means of conimuoicatiou, (3) C umm&m: 



u.getb«*i »ery different fpocies of phenooeaa ; 

. «nil BooaomlcaK 
1 Eotlc*iJuitcjil InstitaUoas forso |i*rt nf the fowrnsneai ; 1» 

! asKUtg 1 mi 1 1 at Ions, 
while raUgtoa t« clas»ed with the arts. 

1 M<h1c» of transport, which ax* often put ander ooaaaaeree, 
a «fiecls* of Lndualrv. 
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exchangn anil sale, credit. (4) OÙàtUmUtmi system of 

pr opert y , transmission, contract*, profit-sh.inn ./. 

V. BOGUX. Institutions, (i) Thtfamily: 4. Constitution, 
authority, condition of women and children. B. Economic 
organisation.! Family property, succession. (2) Education 
and instruction (aim, methods, personnel). (3) Social classes 
(principle of division, rules regulating intercourt»); 

VI. PoBBO Institutions (obligatory). (1) Political 
' itions : A. Sovereign (personnel, procedure). B. Admin- 
istration, service» (war, justice, tinance, &c). C. Elected 
jutli'tritias, assemblies, electoral bodies (powers, procedure). 
(.') KfchsiasHcal institut Urns (the same divisions). (3) 

i.ttii-Htil institutions.- A. Diplomacy. /?. War (usage* 
of war and military arts). C. Private law and commerce. 

This grouping of facts according to their nature is 
! with tho system of grouping by time ami 
place; we thus obtain chronological, geographical, or 
national sections in va<\i branch. The history of a 
species of activiLy (language, painting, government) 
subdivides into the history of periods, count ries, and 
nations (history of tho ancient Greek language, his- 
tory of the government of France in the nineteenth 
century). 

Tho sauie principles aid in determining the order 
liirh the facts are to bo arranged. The neces- 
sity 1 if presenting facts one after another obligee us 
to adopt some methodical rule of succession. Wo 
may describe suc oearôilj either all the facts wl 
relaie to a given place, or those which relate to a 
given country, or all the facte of a given apec 
All J matter can be distributed in three \ 

diii'erent kind* ni" ordci • •■ • '!< >• 

1 Property Is an institution of miinl character, being at ooee 
economic social, and pole. 
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pkûal order, that kind of order which is governed 
by (Jie nature of actions and is generally called 
a/ order. It is impossible to use any of the»» 
orders exclusively : in every chronological exposition 
there necessarily occur geographical or logical cross- 
divisions, transitions from one country to another, or 
from one species of facts to a different species, and 
conversely. But it is always necessary to dead* 
which shall be the main order into which tho others 
enter as subdivision-. 

It is a delicate matter to choose between those 
Lhree orders; our choico will be decided 
reasons according to the subject, and according to 
ilie public for whom we are working. That is to 
say. it will depend on the method of exposition ; it 
would take up too much space to giro the theory of it 

II. When we come to tho selection of historical 
facts for classification and arrangement, a quo 
is raL>ed which has been disputed with considerable 
warmth. 

Every human action is by its nature an individu*! 
transient phenomenon win, )i i •-••niinod to a definite 

• and a definite place. St.rl. 
fact is unique. But vxvry action of a man resembles 

r actions of the same man, or of other n 
of the same group, and often to so great a degree 
i liai tin: wIxhV group of actions receives a common 
name, in which their iadh Mu. dit y is foot These 
groups ol tin Lions, winch the human mind is 

irresistilV » in. an: called habits, usagée, 

alitions. Those are merely i II of the 

mind but they aro imposed so f.»rciblv 
tellect that man, m most bo recognised and 
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Èitly employed ; habits are collective facte, 
ing extension in time and space. Historical 
my therefore be considered under two different 
;; we may regard either the individual, par- 
ticular, and transient elements in them, or we may 
I look for what is collective, general, and durable. 
• ■■■«■ding to the first conception, history is a con- 
tinuous narrative of the incidents which have hap- 
pened among men in the past ; according to the 
second, it is the picture of the successive habits of 
humanity. 

I On this subject there has been a contest, especially 
in Germany, between the partisans of the history of 
lisation (KultnryeschiehU) 1 and the historians who 
remain faithful to ancient tradition ; in France we 
have had the struggle between the history of insti- 
tutions, manners, and ideas, and political history, 
contemptuously nicknamed "battle-history" by it 

» opponents. 
This opposition is explained by the difference 
between the documents which the workers on oither 
side were accustomed to deal with. The \v. 
Iprioetpally occupied with politic*] history, read of 
individual .uid transient act» of rulers in which it 
was difficult to detect any common feature. In 
the special histories, on the contrary (except that, of 
literature)* the documents exhibit none but general 
furl-. | linguistic form, a religious rite, a rule of law; 
an effort of imagination is required to picture the 
man who pronounced the word, who performed the 
rite, or who applied the rule in practice, 

1 for tbe hUtorr and biography of thii œoremani in Boni' 
WfM, pp. 45-55- 
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There is no need to taki 
Historical construction in its completeness 
\tho study of facts under both untOtA Tho repre- 
sentation of men's habits of thought, life, and a. 
is obviously an important part of history. And yet. 
supposing we had brought together nil the acts of 
all individuals for the purpose of extracting what 
is common to them, there would still remain a 
residue which wo should have do right to reject, for 
it is the distinctively historical element — tho cir- 
cumstance that a particular action was the action ol 
u given man, i»r group of men, uent. 

In a scheme of classification which should only 
recognise the general facts of political life there 
would be no place for the victory of Pharsalia or 
the taking of the Bastille — accidental and transient 
facts, but without which the bietofj of Koiiian and 
French institutions would be unintelligible. 

History is thus obliged to combine with tho 
of general facts the study of certain particular facta. 
It has a mixed character, fluctuating between 
science of generalities and a narrative of adventure*. 
The difficulty of classing thii hybrid under one of 
the categories of human thought has often been 
expressed by the childish q . Is history a 

science or an art ? 

III. Tho general table given above may be uaed 
for the determination of all tho specie» of habile 
(usages or institutions) of which the history may be 
written. But before applying this general scheme 
to tho study of any parflk op of habits. U 

gunge, religion, private usages, or politàoa] hoatri 
tJOte, there is always a pte&ninar] qui >>e 
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answered: Whose were the habits we are about to 
study ? They were common to a great number of 
individuals ; and a collection of individuals with the 
same habits is what we call a yrmip. The tirst con- 
dition, then, for the study of a habit is the deter- 
mination of the group which has practised it. At 
i his point we must bowaro of the first impulse ; it 
loads to a negligence which may ruin the whole of 
our historical construction. 

The natural tendency is to conceive the human 
group on the model of the zoological species — as a 
body of men who all resemble each other. We take 

I a group united by a very obvious common char- 
acter i nation united by a common official 
government (Romans, English, French), a people 
speaking tho same language (Greeks, ancient Ger- 
mans), and wo proceed as if all the members of this 
group resembled each other at every point 
the same usages. 
As a matter of fact, no real group, not even a 
centralised society, is a homogeneous whole. Fur a 

P groat part of human activity — language, art, science, 
/ion, economic interests — the group is constantly 
fluctuating. What are we to understand by the 
poop of those who speak Greek, the Christian 
group, the group of modern science? And even 
thnsc groups to whioh some precision is given by 
an official organisation, States and Churches, aro 
but superficial unn tpoaed of heterogeneous 

elements. The English nation comprises Welsh, 
Sootoh. and Irish ; tho Catholic Church is composed 
of adhérante scattered o?w the whole world, and 
: in everything bill religion Then ■ 
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group whoso members have i.he same habit* 
every respect. The saruo man is nt the same time 
■ member of several groups, and in each group be 
hits companions who differ from those lie dm in the 
others A French Canadian belongs to the British 
Empire, the Catholic Church, tho group neb- 

speaking people. Thus the ■ till* ivni groi | "rlap 

each utber in a way thai makes it imposable to 
divido humanity into shorplv iee exi 

ing side by side. 

In historical documents we find tho contemporary 
names of groups, many of them nsiing on mere 
superficial resemblances. It must be made a 
not to adopt popular notions of this kind without 
criticising thorn. Wo must accurately determine 
the nature and extent of the group, a*kiri£ : Of what 
men was it composed \V 
What habits bad thry in OCHnmOB 1 In what 

species of activity did ihey dii ill afwr 

such criticism shall wo be ablo to tell what an» the 
habits in respect of which the group ii 
may I» used as a basis of study In order 
intellectual habit- (language, " art, 

we shall not take a political unit, the nation, but 
tho group consisting of those who shared tho habit 
in question. In order to study eo n n o ai i facta w© 
shall choose a group raited by a common «eon ' 
interest; we shall reserve the polît 
the study of social and political facts, and we 
discard race l altogether. 



aro tho 
pioftlioa 
oata 



.*■! to 



1 It la no longer aoooauur to «lomonttnto Um n«JUty of 
'< of r**/. It qaod to bo applfot to ngnr frou}*, tormmi kj 

* natliin os » U nature ; (or rane «a urnUi | | **t, 
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Even in thoso points in which a group is bono* 
geneous it is not entirely so ; it is divided into sub- 
groups, the members of which differ in secon- 

a language is divided into dialects, a re- 
ligion into sects, a nation into provinces. Con- 
versely, one group rosombles othor groups in a 
thai justifia* its being regarded as contiguous with 
them | in a general classification we may recognise 
" fatuities " of languagos, arte, and peoples. Wo 
havo, then, to ask : How was a given group sub- 
divided ? Of what larger group did it fnrm a 
part ? 

It then becomes possible to study methodically 

von habit, or even the totality of the habita 

belonging to a given time and place, by following 

l ho table given above. The operation presents no 

dimeoltiea of method in the case of those species 

rati which appear as individual tad volunl 
habite — lango igo, art, .sciences, conceptions, pri 

here it. is enough to ascertain in what each 
babil oonnatod. It is merely necessary to distin- 
guish carefully between those who originated or 
maintained habits (artiste, the learned, philosophera, 
introducors of fashions) and the mass who accepted 
them. 

Hut when we como to social or poHttoa] batata 

i what wo call institutions), ITS moot with new 

Litiona which produce an inevitable illusion. 

Komao, Germanic, Celtic, Slavonic race») ha* nothing but ibe 
name ta common with race in tho anthropological aonso— that i-, 
a group of men posses-iing the same hcrcditarj character -ti^. It 
has been reduced to an absurdity bj the abuse Taine made of it A 
vvtj good at I it will be found in Lacotnbefibid., chap, xriit), 

and In RoberUoti (-The Saxon anil the Colt." Loudon, 1897, Svo>. 
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Tlie members of the same social or political group 
do not merely habitually perform 
they influence each other by re -a», they 

command, coerce, pay each other. Habits hero take 
the form of rtlation* between the diriVrent member», 
when they are of old standing, fbrnu j official 

rules, imposed by a visible authority, maintain*! 
by a special set of persons, tin. v so tuipor- 

rani a place in liù\ Hut, to the persons under their 
influence, they appear as external realities. The 
men, Boo, who specialise in al n or a 

function which becomes the dormi labit of 

their lives, appear as grouped i t categories 

(classes, corporations, churches, u'overninents) ; and 
these categories arc taken for real existence 
at least for organs of various functions in a real 
existence, nnmrly. society Wt follow Uie analogy 
of an animal's body so far as to down bo the 
"structure" and the " functions " of ft society, ore» 
inutomy " and " physiology." so are pure 

metaphors. By the structure of a society we mean 
the rules and the customs by which occupation* 
and enjoyments are distributed among its member» . 
by its functions we mean una] actions by 

which each man m into relations with the 

others. It may bo eon. to use them term», 

but it should bo remembered that the underlying 
reality i rely of habite and custom». 

The study of instituix-ir bowvfsjr, obligea in 
to ask spécial questions about persons and their 
functions. In respect of social and ecou< - 
stitutions we have to ask what was tho principle 
of the division of labour and of the d 
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chutes, what were the professions and classes, bow 

thoy recruited, what were the relations between 

the members of the different professions and classes. 

In respect of political institutions, which are sanc- 

<1 by obligatory rules and a visible authority, 
two now series of questions ansa ( i ) Who were the 
persons invested with authority ? When authority 
is divided we have to study the division of func- 
tions, to analyse the ' ot government into its 
different groups (supreme and subordinate, cent-nil 
and local), and to distinguish each of the special 
bodies. In respect of each class of men concerned 
in the government we shall ask : How were they 

lited? Wh.u ■ is i heir ullicial authority Î What 
were their real powers? (2) What were the official 
rules ? What was their form (custom, orders, law, 
precedent) ? What was their content (rules of law 1 1 

• I was the mode of application (procedure» > 
And, above all, how did the rules differ from the 
prMtiot (abuse of power, exploitation, conflicts be- 
tweeu executive agents, non-observance of rules) ? 

After the determination of all the facts which 
constitute a society, it remains to tind the place 
which this socioty occupies among the total number 
of the societies contemporary with it. Here we 

r apes the study of intrni.itiuii.il institutions, 
intellectual, economic, and political (diplomacy and 
the usages of war) ; the same questions apply m 
iu the study of political institutions. A study 
should also be made of the habits common to 
several societies, and of those relations which do 
DOC assume an official form. This is one of tin 
least advanced parts of historical construction 
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IV, The outcome of all this labour is a tabulate»! 
view of human life at a given moment b u» 

the knowledge of a Mate of society (in German. 
Zustand). But history is mit limif.-d (0 'lie study 
of simultaneous Eaeta, taken in a state of res' 
what we may call the sialics of society. It aluo 
studies the states of u* 

and discovers the differences between these stale*. 
The habits of men and the material condition* 
under which they live change from ep fa fto epoch; 
even when they appear to be oonetant they do not 
remain unaltered ffl overy rospeoL There is there- 
fore occasion to investigate these changea, thus 
.irises the study of suce» .-ta. 

Of these changes the most : ^he 

work of historical ooxvtruotic tboM *hi<li tend 

in aOommoo direction, 1 so that in virtue of a series of 
gradual ^crenliationsa usage or a stale of society is 
transformed into a different usage or state -oak 

without metaphor, cases where the men of a given 
period practise a habit ret] different from that of 
their predecessors without any abrupt change baring 
taken place. This is evolution, 

RHntâoB h all human habits. In order 

to investigate it, bberefa enough to turn 

luestion:- we used m 

constructing a tabulai f ' i respect 

■ ' each of the facts. OOOditîOttS, Uiagee, [ffftflM iïj- 

d irifefa ..mi Beta! rales, ri. 1 1© 

be asked vVhai was the ûvohmoo of thb Eat 







1 There i» no general egreemonl on «he yrv\nt pUte Id libUv* ol 
retrofrade ehanc**. of those o »inir« back 

loiotfrott wlmh fcaej •<.■■ 
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This study will involve several operations: (i) 
the determination of the fact whoso evolution is to 
bo fitmlicl : (2) the fixing of the duration of the 
time during which the evolution took place (the 
period should be so chosen that while the transfor- 
mation is obvious, there yet remains a connecting 
link between the initial and the final condition); (3) 
the establishing of the different stages of the evolu- 
tion , (4) the investigation of the means by which it 
was brought about. 

V. A series, oven a complete series, of all the states 
of all societies and of all their evolutions would not 
be enough to exhaust the subject-matter of history. 
There remains a number of unique facts which we 
cannot pass over, because they explain the origin 
of certain states of society, and form the starting- 
points of evolutions How could we study the in- 
si itulions or the evolution of France if we ignored 
the conquest of Gaul by Oii'sar and the invasion of 
the Barbarians ? 

This necessity of studying unique facts has caused 
it to lie said that history cannot 1 nee, for 

every science has for its object thai, which is general. 
History is here in the same situation as cosmography, 
geology, the science of animal species: it is not the 
abstract knowledge of the general relations between 
facts, it is u study which aims .aL &ip&uau|£jca*li(.< 

N.iu. iv;ilit; Hire. There has been I 

a single evolution of the world, of animal life, of 
humanity. In each of these evolutions the succes- 
ITTO facts have not been the product of abstract laws, 
but of the concurrence, at each moment, of several 
circumstances of different nature. This concurrence, 
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sometimes called chance, has produced a series of 
accidente which have determined the particular 
course taken by evolution. 1 Biulutioa can only 
be understood by the study of these accidents, 
history is here 00 the same footing as geology or 
pa lit ontology. 

Thus scientific history may go back to the acci- 
dents, or events, which traditional bJatory collected 
for literary reasons, because they struck the imagina- 
tion, and employ them for the study of evolution» 
We may thus look for the facts which have influenced 
the evolution of each one of the habita of humanity 
Each event will be arranged under its date in the 
evolution which it is supposed to have influenced. 
It. will then suffice to bring together the event* of 
every kind, and to arrange them in chronological 
and geographical order, to have a representation of 
historical evolution as a whole. 

Then, over and above the special histories in 
which the facts are arranged under purely abstract 
categories (art, religion private Hie, politic*] In 
tutions), we shall have constructed a ooncreto central 
history, which will ronnect together the various 
BpoeJid hist i exhibiting the main stream 

of evolution which has dominated all the special 
■ v< 'lutions. Nono of the species of facts whkih 
we study apart (religion, art, la* 
bran • eJoaed world within which evolution take* 
place in obedience to a kind of internal impulse, as 
specialists are prone to imagine. T 



* The theory of chance m iff*cilnc hlntory luu ten »rpo«r>4*l In 
a matter!? manner by If. Cournot. CvmùUr'ttût.t, i tf U m*r+k< en 

id*n wi 4né*h*rmn*li Jmnt tnumpt mêtiw*n*{r*TU, 1S7J. 2 wJa $*v). 
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a usage or of an institution (language, religion, 
church, state) is only a meUphor; a usage is an 
abstraction, abstractions do not evolve; it is only 
txùtences thai evolve, in the strict sense of the 
word 1 When a change Ukee place in a usage, 
this means that the men who practise it have 
changed. Now, men are not built in water-tight 
compartments (religious, juridical, economic) within 
which phenomena can occur in isolation ; an event 
which modifies the condition of a man changes his 
habit* in a great variety of respects. The invasion 
of the Barbarians influenced alike language, private 
life, and political institutions. We cannot, there- 
fore, understand evolution by confining ourselves to 
a special branch of history ; the specialist, even for 
the purpose of writing the complete history of his 
own branch, must look beyond the confines of his 
own subject into the Hold of general events. It is 
the merit of Taine to have asserted, with reference 
to English literature, that literary evolution depends, 
not on literary events, but on facts of a general 
character. 

The general history of individual facts was de- 
veloped before the special histories. It contains 
the residue of facts which have not found a place 
in the special histories, and has been reduced in 
extent by the formation and detachment of Hpecial 
branches. Aa general facts are principally of a 

1 tnasprvcbt. In a loaf arttete, Wms i* KmlturpmAirÂl*, pabUaheil 
la ib« Aral*** Zàftkrifl far OmkidtUmimt m à^/t, N*w Sorte», 
voL L, 1S96, h** attempt**! Ui bast tbo hktory of cltUUatloa oa 
Um thaerj of a ooUoctlv* oool of aoetetT prodariag " »ocUJ pujchlc " 
paaaesxaa eoamoa to tbo «bote «oclttT, and differing from period 
to pvfiod. Tbli U a BMtapoT«teal hypo* ba*K 
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political nature, and as it is more difficult to orga- 
nise these into u special branch, general history has 
in practice been confounded with political history 
(fJÏHiltonjWUi/iii ' fl ) ' Thus political historians hare 
been led to make themselves the champions of 
general hùtory, and to retain in (Ii-ii ooUBtruotioXM 
all the general facts (migrations of peoples, religious 
reforms, inventions, and discoveries) necessary for 
the understanding of political evolution. 

In order to construct general history it is neces- 
lary to look for all the facts which, because they 
have produced changos, can explain either the 
state of a society or one of its evolutions. We 
must search for them among all classes of facts, 
displacements of population, artistic, scientific, re- 
ligious, technical innovations, changes in the /*r- 
kmmmJ of government, revolutions, wars, discoveries 
of countries. 

That which is important is that the fact should 
had a decisive influence. We must therefore 
resist the natural temptation to divide facts into 
great and small. It goes against the grain to admit 
that gToat effects may have had small causes, that 
Cleopatra's nose may have made a difference to th.. 
Roman Empire. This repugnance is of a metaphy- 
sical order; it springs from a preconceived opinion 
on the government of the world. In all the sciences 
which deal with an evolution we find individual facta 
h serve as starting-points lor series of vast trans- 
its. A drove of horses brooghl by the Spanish 



1 Thfl oipresM'.n national Melory. nil r<> lt!< • ■! m ibe interests 
of pat) 8 sumo tbiug. The history of the nation 

mains pniclicaU- i.afe. 
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has stocked the whole of South America. In a flood 
a branch of a tree rimy «him I current and transform 
the aspect of a valley. 

In human evolution we meet with great transfor- 
mations which have no intelligible cause beyond an 
individual accident. 1 In the sixteenth century Eng- 
land changed its religion three times on the death 
of a sovereign (Henry VIII., Edward VI-, Mary). 
Importance is not to b e measured by the initial fact, 
but by flio facts which resulted from it. Wo must 
not. therefore, deny a priori the action of individuals 
and discard individual facts. We must examine 
whether a given individual was in a position to 
make bis influence strongly hit There are two 
cases in which we may assume that he was : (l) 
when his action served as an example to a mass 
of men and created a tradition, a case frequent 
in art, science, religion, and technical matters ; ( 2 ) 
u ho had power to issue commands and direct 
the actions of a mass of men, as is the case with 
tlio heads of a state, an army, or a church. The 
episodes in a mans life may thus hocoSM important 
f:i<:ts, 

Accordingly, in the scheme of historical classifi- 
■n a place should be assigned for persons and 

VI. In every study of successive facts it 1:. 
.s.iry to provide 11 number of hulling-pluees, 
i-i distinguish lieginnings and omis, in ordei 
rlip>iin|iigical drvifflOOl may be EHfldfl in lite enor- 
mous mass of facts. These divisions are p 
th« IBM of them is U old as history. We need 

1 See C'uarnot, Mil , L p. I». 
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brunches of history 

extent of time long enough Tor an evolution to be 
sensible. It is by means of ovonu that we fit 
their limits. 

In the special briDohn ol history, after having 
decided what changes of hubits ars to be considered 
as reaching deepest, we adopt thorn as marking dsta 
in the evolution ; we thon inquire what event pro- 
duced them. The event which led to the formation 
or the change of a habit becomes the beginning 
the end of a period. Sometimes those boundary 
events are of the same species as the facts whose 
evolution we are studying — liti-r ; in thr 

tory of literature, political facts in politi 
But more often they belong to a different ipscies. 
and the special historian is obliged to borrow L 
from general history. 

In general history tho periods should bfl divi 

according to the evolution of several species of pto- 

nomona. we look for events which m.irlc an Opoch 

ûj in wren! brs&ohes(i tsion of 

the p.iirkinaus 1 1 1 ■_■ Kelormuiion, the French Revo- 
lution). Wè may thus oonotruoi Is which are 
common to moral rvomtîoo, whose 

inning and whoso • • ;*<-li n <y * 

single event, h ia thus thai the nal division 

of universal hisi 

The sub-periods are obtained by 'he samo process, 
by taking for limits < veuLs which have produce*! 
ooDssqqanosi of ssooj 

The periods winch are Urn* constructed ace-- 
to tin if unequal duration Wo ti 
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not be troubled by this want of symmetry ; a period 
ought not to be a fixed number of yean, but the 
time occupied by a distinct phase of evolution. 
Now, evolution is not a regular movement; some- 
times a long series of years passée without notable 
change, then come moments of rapid transformation. 
On this difference Saint-Simon has founded a dis- 
tinction between organic periods (of slow change) and 
criiùmi periods (of rapid change). 
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I. The historical facta supplied by documents are 
never enough to till all the blanks in BUOfa schemes 
of classification and arrangement as we have been 
considering. There are many questions to whi 
no direct answer is given by the documents ; man 
features are lacking without which the complète 
picture of the various states of society, of evolutions 
and events, cannot be giveu. We are irresistibl 
impelled to endeavour to fill up these gaps. 

1 n the sciences of direct observation, when a ft 
is missing from a series, it is sought for by a ne 
observation. In history, where we have not this 
resource, we seek to extend our knowledge by the 
help of reasoning, Starting from facts known to 
us from the documents, we endeavour to reach new 
facts by inference. If the reasoning be com.- 
method of acquiring knowledge is legitimate. 

But experience shows that of all the DQOthodfl 
acquiring historical knowledge, reasoning is the DMMt 
difficult to employ correctly, and the one which h 
introduced the most serious errors. It should n 
Li: used without the safeguard of a number of pr 
.us calculated to keep the danger continual! 
before the mind, 
i 1 1 Reasoning should never be combined 
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the analysis of a document . The reader who allows i 
himself lo introduce into a text what the author ' 
has not expressly put there ends by making him say 
what he never intended to say. 1 

(2) Facts obtained by the direct examination of 1 
documents should never be confused with the result* 1 
"btaincd by reasoning. When wc state a fact known 
to us by reasoning only, we must not allow it to bo 
supposed that wo havo found it in the document 
we must disclose the method by which wo have 
obtained if. 

( 5 ) Unconscious reasoning must never be allowed; '. 
1 h ere are too many chances of error. It will h 
enough to make a point of putting every argument 
into logical form; in the case of bad reasoning the 
ni.iJMr premiss is generally monstrous to an appal I 

) If the reasoning leaves the least doubt, DOl 

upt must bo made to draw a conclusion ; the 
point treated must he left in the COnjaetOTftJ it 
clearly d iahed from the definitively esubli 

results. 

<5» It is not permissible to return to I conjee- 1 
turc and endeavour to transform it into ■ certainty. 
riOT6 'I' ■•ijiressitin is most likely to be right. 

reflection upon a conjecture we f*miiilïh< 
ourselves with it, and end by thinking It bitter 
established ; while the truth is, wo are merely ttON 
:m -•-U'.tnmed i" it. Tins is a frequent Daishftp with 

-! who devotfl themselves to Mug méditation on 
;i small number of texts. 

There are two ways of employing row. no 1 

n»vo «treadj (fv 143) treated of lau facll of mef )iu«t 
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negative, the other positive; we shall examine th< 
separately. 

II. The negative mode of reasoning, called also 
the " argument from silence," is based on the absence 
| of indications with regard to a fact. 1 From the • 
cumstance of the fact not being mentioned in any 
document it is inferred that there was no such fact 
the argument is applied to all kinds of subject» 
usages of every description, evolutions, event*. It 
rests on a feeling which in ordinary life is expressed 
by saying : " If it were true, we should have heard 
of it;" it implies a general proposition which may 
be formulated thus: " If an alleged event really had 
occurred, there would be some document in existence 
in which it would be referred to." 

In order that such reasoning should be justified 
it would be necessary that every fact should have 
been observed and recorded in writing, and that all 
the records should have been preserved. Now, the 
greater part of the documents which have been 
written have been lost, and the greater part of the 
events which happen are not recorded in writing. 
In the majority of cases the argument would be 
invalid. It must therefore be restricted to the cases 
where the conditions implied in it have been fulfilled. 

tii It is necessary not only that there should be 
now no documents in existence which mention the 
fact in question, but that thore should never have 
been any, If the documents are lost we con conclude 

1 The discussion or this argument, which was former 1\ d 
used in religious history, was a favuuriti* subject with the earlier 
Mftan who treated of methodology, and etiil occupies a consider- 
paco in t he Principa de U crUuruc htttorujtu of Pert do fctoedu 
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nothiii. The argument from nkaee ought, there- 
fore, to be employed the more nuvlv the greater the 
number of documents that have been lost . il is "t" 
much les* use in ancient history than in dealing 
with the nineteenth century. Some, desiring to free 
ih« i use Ives from this restriction, are tempted to 

MM that the lost documents contained nothing 

interesting, ii they were lost, say they, the reason 
was that tlnv were not worth preserving But the 
i -, every manuscript is at, the mercy of the 
least acculent , ils preservation or destruction is a 
matter of pure chance. 

( _' ) The fact must have been of such a kind th 
it could not fail to be observed and rocorded. Be- i 
cause a fact has not t>oen rocorded it docs not, follow 
ili.it ii has not been observed. Any one who is 
'■med in an org.i i for the collection of a 

particular species of facts know- how inudi 0MB- 
moner those facts are than people think, and how 
many cases pass unnoticed or without leaving any 
written trace. It is so with earthquakes, cases of 
hydrophobia, whales stranded on the shore. Ben» 
many facts, even those which are well known t<> 
those who are contemporary with them, are not re- 
V'ocause the official authorities prevent their 
pUblii itÂDO this is what happens tu h 

pranUDanta and the complaints of the loi 
dusses. Tin .ing. greatly 

impraBM unrcth .'i ting historians; it is the origin 
of the widespread sophism of the "good old time*." 
Ko « It n uinent relates any abuse of power by offioj 
or any complaints made by peasants, therefore, 
everything was regular and nobody was suffering. 
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Before we argue from silence we ahouH sale: Migl 
oot this fact have foiled to be reoordod m any 
tbo documents wo possess ? Thai which is conch 
aive is not the absence of any document on a gin 

bub silence as to the fact in a do 
irhiofa it would naturally Ihj mouiionod. 

The negative argument la thus limite*! to a foi 
oloarly defined cases, (i > Tito author of the doou- 
DMOl in which the fact Is not mentioned had the 
intent i<Mi ut' systematically H * of 

-luie class, and must have been to d with 

all of them. (Ta ôtua sought to enuiuerxto 
peoples of Germany ; the Notitia dignUatum meo- 
1 all the provinces of the Empire ; the absence 
Inin then lists of a people or a province prove» 
that it did not thou exist.) «an 

Mich, must have affected the author's imagina* 
so forcibly as necessarily to enter into Mi concep- 
tions. (If there had been regular assemblies of the 
Frankish people. Toon OOuld Ml ''.ai* 

conceived and described thw Ufa of the Front. 
kings without mentioning the 

III. Tho positive yin* with 

I established by the documei i^me 

other fact which tlic document ■•l rncnl 

It is an application 'it' the FundamaotaJ 
of liistory, the analogy batman preseut and 
Immunity. In tho prosent wo observe that tho 
fa. 'is of iinin.mil v ara iffiWHrtiH tdgaUi <v«n 

ono fact, another ompaxùes il 

tip; fiat u Iha ' MOûod, 01 doomi** the 

ltd ia the cause"! i 1 or becau are 

effects of a common cause. Wo assume that in the 
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lilur facts woro connected in a similar 

\ and this aHsuni[itinn is corroborated by the 

direct study of the past in the documents. From 

a given fact, therefore, winch wo find in the past, 

r the existence of the other facts which 

were connected with it, 

This reasoning applies to facts of all kinds, usages, 

^formations, individual incidents. We may 

begin with any known fact and endeavour to inter 

unknown facts from it. Now the facts of humanity. 

having a oonunon oent», man, are til oanneotad 

together, not merely facts of the same class, but 

I belonging to the most widely different classes. 

ThfiTO are connections, not merely botweon the dif- 

ut facta relating to art, to religion, to manners. 

to politics, but between the facts of religion on tho 

one hand rmd the facts of art, of politics, and of 

manners on the other; thus from a fact of one 

^H-eies we may infer facts uf all the other species. 

To examine those connections between facts on 
which reasonings may be founded would mean tabu- 
lating :tll the known relations between the facts of 
Immunity, that is, giving a full account of nil 
empirical laws of social life. Such a labour would 
provide matter for a whole book. 1 Here we 10*11 
content ourselves with indicating the general rules 
governing this kind of reasoning, and the precautions 
to be taken against the most common errors. 

The argument rests on two propositions : one is 
genera), and is derived from on 



I hU i* what MnnU-ftjuicu attempted in bis Kiprit du Loti. In 
■ roiirvf of lecture» at the StTbonne. I have ende.«> i i»p • 

•ketch of iuch a coenpfsbe**!** account. — {Ch. S.] 
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affairs; the other is particular, and is derired from 
the documents. In practice, we begin with ihe 
particular proposition, the historical fact : Salamis 
bears a Phoenician name. Wo thru tool; for a 
general proposition : (he language of the name of 
a city is the language of the people which founded 
it. And we conclude : Sulamis, bearing a Phoenician 
name, was founded by the Phoenicians. 

In order that the conclusion may be certain, two 
conditions ore necessary. 

(i) The general proposition juust be accurately 
true ; the two facts which it declares to bo connected 
must be connected in such a way that the one is 
never found without tho other. If this condition 
were completely satisfied wo should have a in.r. iu 
the scientific sense of the word; but in dealing iritb 
tho facts of humanity — apart from those physical C 
iliiious whose laws are established by the regular 
science» — we can only work with empirical laws 
obtained by rough determinations of general i 
which are not analysed in such a manner as to educe 
their truo causes. These empirical laws are approxi- 
mately true only when they relate to a numci 
y of facts, for we can never quite know how far 
h is necessary to produce the result. The pro- 
position relating to the language of tho name of a 
city does not go enough into detail to bo always 
true. Petersburg is a German name, Syracuse in 
America bears a Greek name. Other conditions must 
firinlled before wo can bo sure that I ,o is 

connected with tho nationality of tho founders. We 
sin nil then uly employ such propositions as 

■ . nl 
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{2) In order to employ a general proposition 
which j;oes into detail, we must have a detailed 
knowledge of tin- particular fuel; lor it is not till 
act has been established that we look for 
.iii empirical gonoral law on which to found an argu- 
ment. We shall begin, then, by studying the part i 
cular conditions of the case (the situation of Salamis, 
the habits of the Greeks and Phoenicians) ; we shall 
not work on a single detail, but on an assemblage) of 
details. 

Thus, in historical reasoning it is necessary to have 
(i) an accurate general proposition; (2) a detailed 
knowlodge of a past fact. It is bad workmanship 
to assume a false general proposition — to suppose, 
for example, as Augustin Thierry did, that every 
aristocracy had its origin in a conquest. It is 
had workmanship, again, to found an argument 
on un isolated dot-ail (the name of a city). The 
nature of thoso errors indicates the precautions to 
be taken. 

( 1 ) The spontaneous tendency is to take as a 
basis of reasoning those " common-sense truths " 
which form nearly the whole of our knowledge of 
social life. Now, the greater port of these are to 
some extent false, for the science of social life is 
stdl imperfect. And the chief danger in them lies 
iu the circumstance that we use them unconsciously. 
The safest precaution will be always to formulate the 
supposed law on which we propose to base an argu- 
ment. In every instance where such and such a 
fact occurs, it is certain that such and such an- 
fact occurs also. If this proposition is obviously 
false, we shall at once see it to be so ; if it is too 
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general, we shall inquire what new conditions 
be introduced to make it accurate. 

(2) A second spontaneous impulse loads us to 
w consequences from isolated facts, even of the 
test kind (or rather, the idea of each :. 
awakens in us, by association, the idea of other 
facta). This is the natural procedure in tht history 
of literature. Each circumstance in the life of an 
author suppli< rial fur reasoning; we construrt 

y conjecture all the influences which could have 
tod upon him, and we assume that they did act 
upon him. All the brunches of history which study 
a singlo species of facts, Isolated from every other 
species (language, arts, private law, religion», are ex- 
posed to the same danger, because they deal with 
fragments of human life, not with comprehensive 
collections of phenomena. But few conclusions are 
(irmly established except those which rest on a 
comprehensive body of data. We do not make a 

t diagnosis from a single symptom, but from a number 
of concurrent symptoms, The précaution ta 
taken will bo to avoid working with an isulal 
detail or an abstract fact. We must hsfts beitt 
our minds actual men, as affected by the prineip; 
conditions under which they lived. 
We must be prepared to realise but rarely th« 
conditions of a certain inference ; we are too littli 
acquainted with the laws of social life, and 
seldom know the precise details of an historic 
fact. Thus most of our reasonings will only affoi 
presumptions, not certainties. But it is with reason- 
ings as with documents. 1 When several presum] 

1 See p. 2CX4. 
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dona all point in the same direction they confirm 
each other, and end by producing a legitimate 
certitude. History fills up some of its gaps by an 
accumulation of reasonings. Doubts remain as to 
die Phoenician origin of various Greek cities, but 
there is no doubt about the presence of the 
Phoenicians in Greece. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION 07 GENERAL RiRMULJR 

I. Suppose we had methodically arranged all 
historical facts established by the analysis 
documents, or by reasoning; we should poaaeaa a 
systematised inventory of the vbok of history, 
and the work of construction would 1*6 complet*. 
Ought history to Atop at this point > The question 
is warmly debated, and wo cannot avoid giving 
an answer, for it is a question with a practical 
bearing. 

Critical scholars, who jire accustomed KO collect 
all the facts relating to their apt 
any personal preference, arc inclined to regard a 
complete, accurate, and objective collection of fact* 
ils the prime requisite. All hwtorionl facta bave 
on equal right to a place in his! retain aome 

as boing of greater importance, and reject the rest 
as comparatively unimportant, would Ki la introduce 
the subjective element of choio ling 

tdividual fancy, history cannot *aor: nglo 

hot 

Against this very reasonable view there is nothing 

be urged except a material ditl 

ir, is enough, for it is the pro I 8 of all 

the sciences : m me.ui thu impoasibilily of acquiring 
oc oominunioating oompbd knowledge. A body of 
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history in wliu.li no fact was sacrificed would have 
to contain all the actions, all the thoughts, all the 
ad ventures of all men at, all times. It. would form 
a total which no one could possibly make himself 
master of, not for mot of materials, but for want 
of lime. This, indeed, applies, as things are, to 
certain voluminous collections of documents : the 
collected reports of parliamentary debates contain 
the whole history of the various assemblies, but to 
learn their history from these sources trould require 
inoro than a lifetime. 

Every science must take into consideration the 
practical conditions of life, at least so far as it 
claims to be a real science, a science which it is 
possible to know. Any ideal which ends by making 
knowledge impossible impedes the establishment of 
the science. 

Science is a saving of time anil labour, effected 
by a process which provides ■ rapid means of learn- 
ing and understanding facts ; it consists in the slow 
collection of a quantity of details and their conden- 
n into portable and incontrovertible formula'. 
Uistoiy, which is more encumbered with details 
than any other science, has the choice between 
two alternatives: to bo complete and unknowable, 
or to be knowablc and incomplete. All the other 
sciences have chosen the second alternative; they 
■bridge and they condense, preferring to take the 
Hating nid arbitrarily combining the facts 
to the <> rtainty of being unable oither to understand 
or DOmmtudcila them. Sflhobn htve pfefened to 
confine them* -Ives to t: is of ancient history, 

Where chance, rhieh has destroyed nearly all the 
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sources of information, has freed them from 
responsibility of choosing between facte * rôg 

them of nearly all the means of knowing t)i> 

History, in order to eonstitulo itself a science, 
mat elaborate the raw material of facts. It moat 
idense them into manageable form by means of 
lescriptive formula', qualitative and <iu:inLitativo. 
it must, search for those oomMOtàons I 
which form the ultimate conclusions of «very 
scionoo. 

II. The facts of humanity, with I x and 

varied character, cannot be re- 

1 facta to a iplo fnrmuhe. Liko tho other 

l scie u ces which deal with Life, history uwd» doacrip- 

I tivo formulai in order to express tho nature of the 

different phenomena. 

In order to ho manageable, a formula must be 
ihotf . in ord«r ko give an exact idea of tho facta, i 
must, bo prade. Nov, bl ihu knowledge of human 
affairs, precision can only ! oed l-v attention 

to characteristic details, (bt dun llonfl nnH.- us t-> 
understand how ono fact differed ' Ken, and 

wlmi than was in it peculiar In n atf 'I In» 
thui i riHiMiri iho ueod of 

leads ua to look I*" d (ho i> 

Hty of being precise, which i equine m to adopt 
derailed formol. . Formulae whi. h m* t 

i « lejenoe vague tod illu «nuls? whiofa am 

amber >' and maj -eluta, Thi» 

diloinui.i DâD OUI) bt rpctual <x*D- 

. t In- priin-ii.lv' of H I -ompreh 

. omitting .ill thai i Do! neeeaaan 
pu irwuftriM them u» tho mind, and 
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bomo characteristic feature. 

This operation, which is difficult in itself, is Mi il 
further complicated by the state in which the facts 
which 3re to be condensed into formula* present 
themselves. According to the nature of the docu- 

P monts from which they arc derived, theycomo to us 
in all tho different degrees of precision: from the 
detailed narrative which relates the smallest episodes 
(the battle of Waterloo) down I rest mention 

i: | 9QUpk of words (the victory of tho ÂUBtrad 
bl I • \t\ ). On different fncts of the same kind we 
possess an amount of details which is infinitely vari- 

Iable according as the documents give us a eompi 
dOJClifltiun or ■ mere mention. How are we to 
organise into a common whole, items of knowledge 
which differ so widely in point of precision ? When 
:.n is are known to us from a vague word ol 
import, we cannot reduce them to a less degree of 
Duality and a greater degree of precision; we do 
not know the details. If wo add them conjocturally 
BN dudl produce an hi novel. This is what 

Au^usun Thierry did in tho case of Ins Btfriftl Hi 
When t'.u-is are known in dotail, r 
always easy bo reduoa them to w degree of 

In v by nippr di talk . thfa 

liui is done l\v the authors of abridgements. 
Ihii the result of this procedure would b luce 

In -i <T> to I "f vagiie generahlies, uniform for 

tho whole of time except for tho proper names 
and the dates. It would be a dangerous method 

v to bring all fata i 
D degree of generality by levelling them all 
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to the condition of those which arc the most im- 
perfectly known. In those cases, therefore, when 
the documonts give dttaib, ou deooripl 
should always retain the characteristic features of 
tho facts, 

fit order to construct these formula» we must 
return to the set of qaestiofifl which we employed 
in grouping the fuels, we must answer each question, 
and compare the answers. We shall then combine 
them into as condensed and as precise a formula 
as possible, taking care to keep a fixed sense for 
every word. This may appear to be a matter of 
style, but what we have in view here is not merely 
a principle of exposition, necessary (^r the *»ko of 
being intelligible to the reader, it is a precauti-m 
which the author ought to take on his own account 
The facts of society are o( an elusive nature, and 
for the purpose of seizing and expressing them, fixed 
and precise language is an indispensable instrument ; 
no historian is complete without good language. 
It will be well to make t ho greatest possible un 
\ of concrete and descriptive terms moaning 

is always clear. It will be prudent to designate 
collective groups only by collective, nol by abstract 
names | nation. Rero- 

lution), and to b Dg abstractions. Wo 

think wo are simply using u wo 

are carried away b -In. Cer- 

tainly abstract terms have aomol 
about tlinii. tin y em a soionl arancc to * 

propoaitîoB Bui it ifl «mly an appearance, behind 
which scholasticism is ipt BO b| OQaVMftM the 
word, having no concrète meaning, becomes a pure I v 
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verbal notioo (like the soporific virtue of wh'wh 
Mulirre speaks). As long as our notions on social 
phenomena have not been reduced to truly scientific 
formuke, the most scientific course will bo to express 
them in terms of evcry-day experience. 

In order to construct a formula, we should know 
beforehand what elements ought to enter into it. 
We must here make a distinction between general 
facts (habits and evolutions) and unique facts 
(éventa). 

HI. General facts consist in actions which are 
ofteu repeated, and are common to a number of 
men, Wo have to determine their character, extent, 

iitid deration. 

In order to formulate their character, we combine 
all the features which constitute a fact (habit, insti- 
tution) and distinguish it. from all others. We 
unite under tho same formula all the individual 
cases which greatly resemble each other, by nog! 
in^ the individual differences. 

Thil concentration is performed without effort 
in (he case of hubiu which have to do wit ■ 
( language, handwriting), and in the case of all 
intellectual habits; those who practise Oi-m habits 

B already given them expression in form 
which we have only to collect. The same holds 
of those institutions which are sanctioned by ex- 
pressly formulated rides (regulation private 
statute^ At lordmgly the spocial branches of his- 
re the first to jiald methodical fonmilsa. On 
the other hand, these special branches do not go 
beyond superhVhd and convent t.>nnl facts, they do 
<< «li the real actions and thoughts of mon; 
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in language they deal with written words, not 
real pronunciation ; in religion with official dogmas 
and rites, not with the real beliefs of the mass of 
the people ; in morals with avowed precept*, Dût 
with the effective ideals ; in institutions with official 
rules, not with the real practice. On all those 
subject* the knowledge of conventional forms i 
some day be supplemented by a parallel study of 
the real habits. 

It is much more difficult to embrace in a single 
formula a habit which is composed of real actions, 
as is the case with economic phenomena, private 
life, politics ; for we have to find in the different 
actions thoso common characteristics which consti- 
tute the habit; or, if this work has already been 
done in the documents, and condensed into a 
formula < the most common case), wo must crii 
this formula in order to make mux 1 (hat U 
represents a homogeneous habit. 

The same difficulty occurs in constructing t 
formula for a group , wo have to describe the char- 
acteristic common to ail the members of the group 
and to find a collective name which dull Bttctly 
deogn&te it. In documents there is no lack of 
mimes of groups: but, as they have their origin 
is usage) many of them correspond but ill to t 
real groups, we have to criticise these names 
fix their preciso moaning, sometimes to correct their 
application. 

This tirst operation should yield formula exp 
BÎTQ of the conventional and real characteristics of 
ill the habits of the different groups. 

I order to fix the precise extent of a habit 
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I shall seek the most distant points where it appears 
(this will give the area of distribution), and the 
rogion whore it is most common (the centn). 
Sometimes the operation takes the form of a map 
(for example the map of the ttLmuii and the dolmmu 

• of France). It will also be necessary to indicate 
the groups of men who practised each habit, and 
the sub-groups in which it was most pronounced, 

The formula sitonld also indicate the duration of 
the habit. We shall look for the extreme cases, 
the first and the last appearance of the form, the 
doctrine, tho usage, the institution, tho group. But 
it will not bo enough to note the two isolated cases, 
the earliest and the most recent ; wo must ascertain 
the period in wliich it was really aclivv. y 

The formula of an ovolution ought to indicate the \/ 
successive variations in the habit, giving in each 
iise limits of extent and duration. Then, by 
!] the variations, it will be possible to 
détermina the geueral course of the evolution. The 
general formula will indicate when and where the 
evolution began and ended, ftnd the Dftttm of the 
mge which it efi All evolutions pmnnt 

bora which enable them to bo divided 
into stages. Every habit (usage or institution) 1». 
gins by being the spontaneous act of several indi- 
viduals; when others imitate them it becomes a 
usage Similarly social functions are in the first 
instance performed by persons who undertake them 
spontané -\>\\ when iii <>ds are rceoguiscd I" 

othen they ftoqnire an official status. This h the 
first stage; individus! initiftiive followed by general 
inni.it!. >u and récognition. The usage becomes t.rodi 
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tional and is transformed into an obligatory custom 
or rule ; the person» acquire a permanent Hiatus and 
are invested with powers of material or moral con- 
straint. This is the stage of tradition and aUthofl 

| often it is the last sta#e, and continue* till 
society is destroyed. The usage Is relaxed, (ho 
rules are violated, the persons in authority oeoM 
to be obeyed . tins is the stage of revolt and decom- 
position. Finally, in certain ci\ tics, the 
rule is criticised, the persons in am are cen- 
sured, by the action of a part of the subjects a 
rational change is effected in > 'i of 
the governing body, which is subjected bo super- 
vision ; this is the stage of reform and of checks. 

IV. In the case of unique facte wo cannot expect 
to bring several together under a common formula, 
for the nature of these facts is to occur but once. 
However, it is imperatively necessary to abridge» 
we eunnot preservo all the acts of all the members 
of on i : mbly or of all the offioea of I Mate, Many 
individuals and many facts must be sacrificed. 

Hat are we to choose: I' 
patriotism give rise to pn for congenial 

characters and for local events; but !y prin- 

cipe of selection which can bo employed by all 
<-4>titiiio>i i (fini which is based on the 
part played in the ei of human arTaira. 

OQght to retain those persons and those events which 
have visibly influenced the course of an evolution. 
\\\ may recognise tli' lltty to describe 

the BTolntion without ru The mm 

are those who have D I the state of a society 

rithor bj «titiu i»r the introduction of » h 
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(artists mes of science, inventors, founders, apostles). 
directors of ft movement, heads of states, of 
ies, of armies. The éventa are those which hi 
brought about changea in tho habits or the state of 
sock' 

In order to construct a formula descriptive of an 
historical person, wc must take particulars from his 
biography and his habits From his biography we 
shall take those facts which determined his career, 
formed his habits, and occasioned tho actions by 
which he influenced society. Theso comprise physio- 
logical conditions (physique, temperament, state of 
hualth), 1 the edueatAUttl influences, the social con- 
ditions to which he was subject. The history of 
literature has accustomed us to researches of ihi. 
kind. 

Among the habits of a man it is necessary to 
determine his fundamental conceptions relating to 
the class of facts in which his influence was felt. 
his conception of life, hia knowledge, his pred>.* 
nating tastes, his habitual occupations, his principled 
of conduct. From these details, in which there is 
infinite variety, an impression is formed of the 
man's " character," and the colloction of those char- 
acterisii.: features constitutes his "portrait," or, to 
use a favourite phrase of tho day, hi- ' psychology." 
This exercise, which is still held in great esteem, 
dftt6l from the time when history was still a branch 
of literature; it is doubtful whether it can over be- 



1 Mtclielrt ha* di<rr<' liird ihe »tndy or (.-hvaiotogical influence* 
by Ihe abuae which he ha* made of i'. in the lut part ol til* " Hi- 
tor* of Frauo*" ; » la, hovuvi i in.li-i ■ aaabta hwUM understanding 
of a mttiTi oar«r 
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come a scientific process. There is perhaps no 
method of summing up the chant. a man, 

even In his Lifetime, i ill less when we can only 
know him indirectly through the medium of docu- 
menta The controversies relative to the interpreta- 
tion of the conduct of Alexander are a good example 
of this uncertainty. 

If, however, we take the risk of seeking a I 
inula to describe a ohoructer, there ore two natural 
temptations against which we must guard < i i We 
must not construct the formula out of the person's 
assertions in regard to himself. (2) The study of 
imaginary personages (dramas and novels) has ac- 
customed us to sock a logical connection he-tween 
the various sentiments and the various acts • 
man ; a character, in literature, is constructed logi- 
cally. This search for coherency must not be 
transferred to the study of real men. We are less 
likely to do so in the case of those whom 
observe in their lifetime, because wo see too many 
characteristic* in them which could not ent.r into 
I coherent Formula. But the absence of doeuim 
by suppressing those characteristics which w 
havo chocked us, encourages us to arrange the 1 
small number of those which remain in the l- 
of a stage -character. This is why the great 1 
of antiquity seem to us to have been much more 
logical than our contemporaries are. 

How are we to construct a formula for on event' 
The imperative need of simplifioatio M us to 

combine under a single name an enormous mass of 
minute facts which are perceived in the lump, 
between which we voguoly foel that there is a oon- 
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nection (a battle, a war, a reform). The foots which 
are thus oambined are such facts as have conduced 
to a common result. Tliat is how the common 
notion of an event arises, and there is no more 
scientific conception to put in its place. Facts, then, 
are to be grouped according to their consequences ; 
those which havo had no visible consequences dis- 
appear, the others are fused into a certain number of 
aggregates which we call events. 

In order to describe an event, it [fl necessary to 
givo prcciso indications (\) of its character, (2) oJ 
its extent, 

(1) By the character of an event we mean the 

features vhicfa distiogoiflh il from every other event, 

not merely the external conditions of dale and 

place, but the manner in which it occurrod, and Lta 

immediate OftUMB. The following arc the items of 

which the formula should contain. * me 

or more men. in such and such mental states (\ 

Mptious. motives of the aetam), working under such 

and such material conditions (locality, instrument), 

performed such and such actions, which had for 

thru- result iuch and sueli a modification. For the 

ion of the motives of the actions, the only 

method is to compare the actions, firstly, with tho 

lions ol those who performed them; secondly , 

Pwifh the interprétation of thoM who witnesM.I 
Ebrmtnoe. Then is of ubl remaining: 

this is tin.* ' ptrtj! [' 

butes noble motives to tho aotii us own party 

and diflcredi table motives to those of tho opposite 
party. I'.m aetaosj desi aj indiaatinti 

of motive would be unintalligibla 
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< a ) The extension of the event will bo indicated 
both in space (the place whl re it happened, ami 
region in which its immediate effects were felt) and 
in time, the moment when I ition began, and 

Moment when the result was brought al>< 

V. Descriptive formula* relating to characters, 
being merely qualitative, only give an abstract idea of 
the facts ; in order to realise the place they occupied 
in reality, quantity is necessary. It b Dal * matter 
of indifference whether a given usage was practiced 
by I hnndted mon or by millions. 

For the purpose of introducing qu 
formula.' we have at our dispo al method*, 

of various degrees ol gpperfootîoit. vhiafa help «» 
to attain the end in view with various dogreea of 
ÛdoB. Arranged in descending order of pre 
oision they are as follows: — 

( i a |*erfectly scici oduno, 

for equal numbers represent absolutely identical 
values. But a common unit i& necessary, and thai 
can only be had for time ami for physical pheno- 
mena (lengths, surfaces, weight-- -ire* rel* 
to production and sums of money are the c**ctuial 

- in the statement of eOODOti 
facts. But faei ■ ptyciiobgioal order remain 

inaccessible to moaxu' Dl 

(2) JftKMMrafften, which Is the process oil 
in stati-i I applicable lo all the facta which 

m thu snb;<oL of rtatuticc, a m< tKo<! whloa u DOW («rtw-t-*!. 

■ tt# ffmmà- 
• ■'■uch 4m SUmiêwim m ê cÀ ^/'lfn , Joua, iS*j»<n> U. 8va «act iwo 

h<k«! il inetitta, J. i r, Thr>.rr{i»eAt * « i i m s mm4 
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The 

have in common a definite characteristic which can 
t>o iiiado use of for counting thom. The facts whinh 
aro thus comprehended under a single number do 

I not all belong to the same secies, they may have 
in common but a single characteristic, abstract 
(orimo, lawsuit) or conventional (workman, lodg- 
ing) ; the figures merely indicate the number of cases 
in which a given characteristic is met with : they 
do not represent a homogeneous whole, A natural 
tendency is to confuse number with measurement, 

I and to suppose that facts are known with scientific 
precision because it has been possible to apply 
numbet to them . (his is an illusion i" be guarded 
against, we must no! take the figures which give 
abet of a population or an MRU] for the 
measure of its importance. 1 Still, enumeration yields 
raanltfl which are necessary for the construction of 
relating to groups. But the operation is 
restricted to those cases in which it is possible to 
01 all the units of a given species lying within 
given limits, for it is performed by first ticking off, 
then adding. Before undertaking a retrospet tiv- 

I ou unie ration, therefore, it will be well to make ran 
that the documents arc oomplate enough to exhdm 
all the units which are to M enumerated. As to 
d in documenta, 1 1 » - y are to be distrusted. 
■)t is a kind of incomplete enumera- 
tion applying bo ■ portion of the field, and ma<!> 

supposition thai the same proportions hold good 
through the whole of the field. It is an expedient, to 



1 A* Is done br Bwdeao (fiftsjaJn « (M //isjericif. Puis, i*8S, 
who proposée to reduce the whole of histutv (o * series o! 
sUtietics. 
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which, in history, it is often neoeasary to have recourse 
when documents are unequally abundant for Lbs 
different divisions of the subject. The result is open 
to doubt, unless we are Rure that the portion to 
which enumeration was applied was exactly aimâai 
to the remainder. 

(4) Sampling is a process of enumeration n 1 
to a few unit - taken at different pointa in the field 
of investigation ; wo calculate the proportion o( oases 
(say 90 pel oent.) where a given chart rurs, 

wo ueuroe that the same pr op ortion holds throu 
nut, and if there are several categories we obtain the 
proportion between them. In history this procedure 
is applicable to facts of every kind, for iho purpose 
of determining either the proportion between the 
different forms or usages which occur within a given 
region or period, or the proportion which obtains, 
within a heterogeneous group, between men il 
belonging to different classes. This procedure gitea 
us an approximate idea of the frequency of t 
ami the proportion between the different elements 
of a society; it can even show what. Bpa 
are most commonly found together, and are th 
fore probably connected. But in order that the 
rueth"d m.iy be employed correctly it ta dm 
iliar. the samples should bo repre* of the 

whole, and not of a part which might poaaibrj 
exceptional in character. They should then 
chosen at very different points, and under very dif- 
ferent conditions, in order that the exceptions DM» 
compensate each other. It is not enough to 1. 
them at points which are dût ant from each oil: 
for example, on the different frontiers of 
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tVir the very circumstance of situation on a frontier 
is an exceptional condition. Verification may be 
hud by following the methods by which anthropolo- 
gists obtain averages. 

<5) QmtrtrtimUùm is only an instinctive process 
of simplification. As sunn as wo perceive a certain 
characteristic in an object, we oxtend this charac- 
teristic to all other objecta which at all resemble it. 
In all human concerns, where the facts are always 
complex, we make generalisations unconsciously ; we 
attribute to a whole people the habits of a few indi- 
viduals, or those of the first group forming part of 
the people which comes within our knowledge; wo 
extend to a whole period habits which ore ascertained 
lu have existed at a given moment. This is the 
most active of all the causes of historical error, and 
one whoso influence is felt in every department, m 
the Study of usages and of institutions, even in the 
appreciation of the morality of a people. 1 Gene- 
ralisation rests un a vague idea that all facts which 
are contiguous to each othor, or which rosemblo each 
ut her in some point, are similar at all points, Ii is 
mi ill-performed process of sampling. 
It may therefore be made correct by being subjected 
i» » the conditions of a well-performed process of 
sampling. Wo must examine the cases on whit li 
we propose bo found a generalisation and ask our- 
selves Waal right have we to generalised That is, 
what reason have wo for assuming that the ohl 
teriftic discovered in those cases will occur in 
remaining thousands of oases / that the eases chosen 

1 A good eiauple will 1* found in Lacombe, De i'Mutairt (\jm> 
ttdêH* CVmnu Scitntt, p, 146. 
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resemble the average ? The only valid reason would 
be that these cases are representative of the whole 
We are thus brought back to the procès* of 
methodical sampling. 

The right method of oonducting the operation u 
as follows: <i) We must fix the pr--t:ist: limit* of 
the field within which we intend to generalise (that 
is, to assume the similarity »<f all tho cases), wo must 
ilefmillîiui the country, the group, the class, the period 
as to which we are to generalise. Care must be 

n not to make the Held too large I <iug 

a part with the whole <a Greek or Germanic people 
with the whole Greek or Germanic race Wo 

must make sure that the facts lying within the field 
resemble each other in the points on which we wish 
to generalise, and therefore we have ' ust those 

vague names under which are comprehended groupe 
of very dinuront character (Christians, French . Aryan*. 
Romans). (3) We must meka sure thai the facts 
from wlii. K wc propose to generalise are representa- 
tive samples, that they really belong to 
invesii^iui"ii, for it does happeu ■QiuetÙMi that men 
01 [arts axe taken as B}> of <>ue gKHIp when 

they really belong to another. Nor n y be 

»'m rpii.miil .is is 1.1 be ! case» when 

tin ins are exceptional ; authors* 

Lead to record by preference those facts wl 
priso them, hence exceptional cases occupy in docn- 

its a space which is out of proportion 10 their 



n a] 



error. 



number: llkii hi one of the ohinf source* 
I 1 ) Th.- oumber of nmpl 
support a genera] wation a tho greater the I 
ground there is for supposing a roseiublauco botwi 
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all the OMn occurring within the field of mveetiga- 
tion. A small number may suffice in treating of 
pointa in which men tend to bear a strong resem- 
blance to each other, either by imitation and con- 
vention (language, rites, ceremonies), or from the 
influence of custom and obligatory regulations (social 
institutions, political institutions in countries where 
the authorities are obeyed ). A large number is 
requisite for facta where individual initiative plays 
a more important part (art, science, morality), and 
sometimes, as in respect of private conduct, all 
generaliaation is as a rule impossible. 

VI. Descriptive formule are in no science the 
final result of the work. It still remains to group 
the facta in such a way as to bring out their 
collective import, it still remains to search for their 
mutual relations ; these are the general conclusions. 
History, by reason of the imperfection of its mode 
of acquiring knowledge, needs, in addition, a pre- 
liminary operation for determining the bearing of 
the knowledge acquired. 1 

The work of criticism has supplied us with 

1 Wo bar» tbonfbt It «*! ■■■ to dloei» h*r» tbo qorotlon 
whotbtr taWtoTf oajrht. In nccordanco wttb tbo anctent tradition, 
to failli fot anoih*r taction, whether It oojrfat to \mm jadginont 
on ma nod mnu, that U to «ppkmni tbo description of foot* 
by •snronu'ono of approbation of munrt, otthor from I ho point 
cA vWw of a Btonl Idm), ir«**nJ or particular (tb# Moal of ■ 
•net. a party, or s notion), or fr-no tbo practical point of «iev, by 
■mainlng. aa Poltbtao did. wbotbor historical action» won wall 
or ill adapud to tboir parpjoa. An addition of thU kind coald 
bo modo to any fW n nrl ntif «tody : tbo nntnmUnt nslfbt «proaa 
bit aympathy wttb or hi» admiral inn for nn animal, bo mtfbi 
oondomn too foroclty of tbo tigor, and prnlot tbo dnvotloa of tbo 
baa to bar cbkkona. Bnt H ta obviooa that In history, u fn owy 
otb-r Mbtart. |«*bmwnu of tblo hind nro foraaja to ■ciaao», 
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nothing bui » Dumber ol isolate*! remarki on 
value of tbe knowledge which the < j Bti have 

permitted us to acquire. These muat bo combined. 
We shall therefore take a wlude group of facu 
entered under a common headings • olar 

clasK of facte, i QoimtfT I period, in event — and 
wo shall summarise the results yielded by the 
criticism of particular facta so as to obtain a 
general formula. Wo shall have to take into con- 
sideration: (i) the extent, (2) the v. our 
knowledge, 

(i) We shall ask ourselves what are the blanks 
left by the documents. By working through the 
scheme used for the grouping of facte it it eaay 
to discover what are the classes of facts on which 
we luck information. In the case of c . wo 

notice which links are miwBPg in lite chain of 
successive modifications ; in the case of oven is» what 
episodes, what groups of actors wo «till unknown 
to us ; what facts enter or disappear from the field 
of our knowledge without cur being ebb U> trace 
their begmaing or end. We oughl t*> construct . 
mentally at any rate, a tabulated lebn the 

points on which wo arc ignorant, in order to keep 
ire oar minds tin • know- 

ledge we have from a perfect knowled 

(2) The value of our knowledge dopuude ou the 
relue of our docuiuenLs. Criticism line given us 
mdioetiona on tbb poini in each separate case, theeo 

indi lnliiiM i 

facts, must be sum n 1.1 ri m d under .» foe bead* Doee 

knowledge oorue original!) from : 1 r*ot observe- 

lion, t r- in written tradition, or from oral tradition r 

i8q 














The Construction' of General Formula 

Du we possess several traditions of different bias, 
or a single tradition ? Do we possess documents 
of different classes or of one single class ? Is our 
information vague or precise, detailed or summary, 
literary or positive, official or confidential '. 

The natural tendency is to forget, in oonstrno- 
lion, the results yielded by criticism, to forget the 
infifjiplotenoss of our knowledgo and the dements 
of doubt in it. An eager desire to increase to 
the greatest possible extent the amount of our 
information and the number of our conclusions 
irn]Mjl8 us to seek emancipation from all negative 
restrictions. We thus run a great risk of using 
fragmentary and suspicious Boarofifl of Information 
for the purjxi.se of forming general impressions, just 
ai if wo were in possession of a complete record. 
It is easy to forget the existence of those facts 
which the documenta do not describe (economic 
facts, slaves in antiquity i it is easy to exaggerate 
the space occupied by facts which are known to 
Greek art, Roman insoriptio&B, tnedaeya] inona*- 
tories)) We instinctive! tftte the importance 

of facts by the number of the documents which 
mention ÛLflOL W< ' b y Sultai fl 

of the documents, and, irhep they all have a 

non origin, we forget that they bave all 
Bubjeotod the facts to th.- one, and 

thai their eonununitj of origin rendm roriti 

■it tmposs I we Bubi i reproduce the 

of the tradition (Roman, orthodox, arislo- 
'■i-:i ;■ 

In Ofdtt to ilicsc natural tendencies, it is 

enough to pass in review the whole body of facts 
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and the whole body of tradition, before attempt! 
to draw any general ooncluaion. 

VII. Descriptive EbrmullB giwa thfl p.irtinilar ch 
racter of each small group In on 1er 

obtain a genera) conclusion, wo must combine these 
detailed results into a general formula. Wo mart 
not mmpare together isolated details or M 
iharacteristics, 1 but groups of facts which re^' 
each other iu a whole set of cliaracteiÏKics. 

Wo thus form an aggregato (of institutions, 

nips of men, of ovents). Following tb 
indicated above, we determine its dJ 
characteristics, its extent, its duration, ita quantit; 
or importance. 

As wo form groups of greater and greater gea 
rality we drop, with each new degree of 
those characteristics which vary, and ret 
which are commun bo all the members uf the new 
group. We must stop at the point where nothing 
is left oxcopt the characteristics commun to rhe 
whole of humanity. Tho result is the condensation 
into a single formula of the general character m 
,im order of fuels, of % Language, .1 religion, on 
art, an BOonoxnio organisation, a society, a govern 
meat, a complex event (such as tho Invasion or Ùu 

lieform.'it inn). 

As luii^ :is (Ir'vi- <-oin|iivliensivr Ebmuis P 

isolated the conclusion is inoompltte And os il 
no longer possible to fuse them Into higher gi 



: 




II 



1 Comparison between two facta of detail belongir g to ret 
aggregates (for «ample the comparison ol AU: 
Jagwthaj uf N'.ijkIi un wild Bfona) i-* .i striking method nf 
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ralisations, we feel the need of comparing them for 
the purpose- of classification. This rlnssirication may 
be attempted by two methods. 

( i ) We may compare together similar categories 
Ôâl facts, language, religions, arts, governments, 
taking them from the whole of humanity, and ela 
fying together those which most resemble each other. 
We obtain families of languages, religions, and gov- 
ernments, which we may again classify and ami: 
among themselves. This is an abstract kind of clos- 
siricaûim ; it isolates one sp<- facts from all 

the others, and thus renounces all claim to exhibit 
causes, It has the advantage of being rapidly per- 
formed and of yielding a technical vocabulary which 
is useful for designating facts. 

(2) Wfl may oompore real groups of real indivi- 
duals, we may take societies which figure in history 
■ad i -hc-xiEy them according to their similarities. 
This is a concrete classification analogous to that 
■ >f loolûgy, in wliidi not functions, but whole animals 
are i It is true that the groups are less 

clearly marked than in zoology ; nor is there a 
guuend agreement as to lha characteristics in EVBpeot 
of which wo aro to look for resemblances. Aro we 

■loose tho economic or the political organisai 
of the groups, or their intcllec.iiml OOodltlOO I 
principle of choice has as yet bwnnw oMtgal 

History has not yet succeeded in establishing / 
a scientific system of oomprahei ion. ■ 

Possibly human groups aro not sufficiently hot] 
geneous to furnish ft -*<Ii< I I ... on, and 

not ibaq tgb divid» «I (" 1" ■ II -'"in 

parable units, 
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of the lehuions betww 

* «area foe ibe eoi 

secies which occur 

mi ■ vague coaaacioosnaai 

which Are separated bj 




not isolated 

CBoaected for a 

> brine above » change m 

idea of the Apr* 

TbJs bond of connection. 

ah referred the name ol 

acbooL Frviu ibis 

the theory of the Koùbonrf 

| a counterfeit of which has 

been autio tr u oed into France 

of ■ iane nationale.' This conoep- 

the bottom «f the theory regar 

recht heft expounded 
of these mystical conceptions 
but mcontrovertible fact, the 
«bach eiiat* le<ween the different habit* 
and the same people. In order to stud y 
precâei» k avoid be iiiriaaary to analyse 
a < ««aw ting bond cannot be analysed It is 
thus quite naturaJ that this part of «octal science 
hare mneàaed » refuge rW mystery ami 




of 
with 



By the comparison of different societies which 
ibte or differ fixen each other in a g> . 

hfaoo or gurerainetu >, with the object 
of d a s uu ie iia a; in what other deparunonta they re- 
ft* 
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semble ur differ from each other, it ii possible that 
interesting empirical results might be obtained. But, 
in order to explain the consensus, il is necessary to 
work back to the facts which have produced it, the 

"ininoii causes of the various habits. We are thus 
obliged to undertake the investigation of causes, and 
wo enter the province of what is called philosophical 
history beOMIM it investigates what was formerly 
called the philosophy of facts — that is to say, their 
.went relations. 
IX. The necessity of rising above the simple 

ht rmin&tion of facts in order to explain them by 
their ootttBB, a necessity which has governed the 
development of all the scien length been 

felt even in the study of history. Hence have arisen 
Bystemfttio philosophies of history, and attempts to 
dkoover historical laws and causes. Wo cannot 1 
enter into a critical examination of those attempt, 
which the nineteenth century has produced in so 
great number, we shall merely indicate what are 
the ways in which tho problem has been attacked, 
and vhi tes have provenu»! i < iantifie solu- 

i b< bad. 

Tin: most natural method of explanation OOXHUts 
in tho assumption that a transcendental cause, Pro- 
vidence, guidos the whole course «>f events towards 
.m nui irbioh is known to God.' This explanation 
can bo but a metaphysial doctrine, crowning 
work of science; for the distinguishing feature of 



1 Thia sjsttiixi Is etUI followed bj several contemporary author», 
the Belgian jurist Lan rent in his ÊliaUt tur I'Autott* de l'Aum-.. 

■•• Rooholl, and eren Flint, the Entrli^h historian of th* 
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I disguise of the old theological theory of final causes 
which assumes the existence of a Providence occii- 
I in guiding humanity in the direction of its 
interests. This is a consoling, but not a scientific 
a priori hypothesis; for the observation of hist* 
facte does not indicate that things have always hap- 
|m ned in tli rational way, or in (he way EBOfll 

advantageous to men, nor that institutions have had 
any other cause than the interest of those who estab- 
lished ih in he facts, indeed, point rather to the 
opposite conclusion. 

From tho same ni.-i.iphysical KUTOfl has also 

sprung the HegehV ihi.- Uw vhioh are 

■essively realised in history through the medium 

of Buccossive peoples. This theory, which has been 

popakriaod in France by Cousin and Ukholet, has 

I had its day, even in Germany, but it has been re- 
l, especially in Germany, in the form of tho 
bistoriosJ mission (Beruf) which is attributed to 
peoples and persons. It will hero be enough Bo 
observe that the very metaphors of " idea " and 
"minion 'imply i transcendental AnduopOBoorfi 
use. 

FrOŒ tho BMDO opiimistu aoaptiOQ of a rational 

1 lauco of the world is derived tho theory of tint 
■.mi now» and necessary yngnm of bumJ 
Althoiiyh it has been adopted by the po 
i Ins is invioIn ■ luriaphysical hypothesis, In tin- 
ordinary sonsu of tho word, " progress " is merely a 
Milj'-t'ti pi mod di r.hoso changes whirh 

(oil i of our preferences. Mur. 

ing tilt.- word in the objective sense given to 
Oar (an laoreaN m the variety and co- 
î8 7 




the atadj of 

mml 
il Ifing* before 

to aUribcate 

in hmnanttv 

of local aocuieots. 1 

focxn of explanation 

bruches of 

By the separate 

1 fa < ■■: ■ flaglA species. 

the regular 

of facta, and these 

in fionsuke which arc 

far ei ampin the U m of the 

afceal OeSfwrica] 
of (acta with- 
fee they do not reveal tho 
influenced by a 
by the regularity of 
the evnhitioo of 
rule of l*v 
mingwH 
of Oh 
of dogma*," of the - growth 
<** the fact that 
armraetiona, it bas been 
them there k a force inhering in the 
the riae. the rule, vhich p ro d Eoe e h> evolution. 
Tha is the Unary of the •lerclopownt iEntntltiuag) 
ef ■■■■! aad tapùtoùoctt ; il «a» aiarted in Ger- 
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TBS COKSTBUGTIOÏ) 01 Ki.m.km. F<»RMULfi 
IL".- lusi dirai " school, uud has domino 

all Llio Bpeeia] branches of history. The hi. story of 
Languages alone has succeeded in shaking ofl 

influence.* Just as usât;»-; h.ivo been treated us if 
they w.Te existences possessing a separate lite of 
i li- ii .iv. n. s.o the succession of individuals compos- 
ing i.hu various bodios within a society (royalty, 
church, senate, parliament) has been personified by 
iln> attribution to it of a will, which ifi treated as an 
active cause, A world of imaginai] beings bas rims 
been created behind the historical facts, uud has 
replaced Providence in tho explanation of them. 

our di'foneo against thi* deoeptire myihol. 
a single raie will suffice: Never seek tin- causes of 
; vithoul baring first expressed it 
ooncretely in terms of acting and thinking indi- 
viduals. M abstractions are used, o pbor 
mutt be avoided which would make them play the 

part of living beings. 

By a comparison of the evolutions of the different 

les of facts which coexist in one aud the tame 
the * historical * school was led to tho i 

vy of solidarity '■■>■■ ■■.-! But> before 

opting to discover its causes by analysis, the 
adhere&tl of this school assumed the existence 
permanent general cause residing in tho society use It". 
And, as it was customary to personify SO 

ial temperament iras attributed be h the peculiar 
-ruins (A Hi.- DAtion or the race, manifesting itself 

1 See the very clear declaration* of one of the principal reprcaoo- 
l*liv««of linguistic science in ftSM v.Antinomimtiwjuit- 

tujuet. Pari», 1896, 8ro. 

1 Soe above. \>. 284. 
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in tin- different social act fining their 

solidarity. 1 This aply en hyp 

bj the animal • : h *cb specie* h*§ 

permanent i It ! 1, boon in- 

qu&te, tor in order to explain how a^iven sr* 
mes to change its char»' ,o cpoc) 

another (the Grreokfl between the seventh **»»«! 
fourth centuries, the English b* 

t.ho nineteenth i. it would have been nocwuiy 
ûvoke the aid of ; cauaea. And the theory 

is untenable, fa all the aocîetÎM Ici 
aro groupa od ithoul uni and 

wit!. Mimai hereditary ebaracterietica. 

Tn addition to these c r motaph ri*ml 

iinations. attempts have ben 
the investigation of causes in history tho cImbicaI 
procedure •>) 

lbs of saooanive j»ln 

hiah always <\\>\ The 

. method " 1 
forma. Sometimefl the nityeol oi studj eut 

detaiJ of tocta! life (a w 

diflc - hare been oompai 

to d the oomi u» b© 

gejDfjnl o I'hm 

*tiv< pi i 

1 I. :i Uk- id. i7, ftfl*r having doaifMvd 

■ 

«oefctty by 
•ho una hj'polliMJA, 
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law. It has been proposed (in England) to give 
precision to the comparative method by appl . 
"statistics ,: ; thi* would me. in 'lie b; ttio oora- 

►arison of all known societies and the enumera' 

all the cases where two usages arc found together. 

lis is the principle of Bacon's tables of agreement.; 

is to be feared that it will be no more fertile in 
The defect of all such n is that they 

to abstract and partly arbitrary notions, some- 
times merely to vrhul resemblances, and do not 

' on -i knowledge Of the whole of the conditions 
under which the facts occur. 

Wo can conceive a more concret»; method which, 
instead of comparing fragments, should eompare 
'les, that is entire societies, either the B 

kioty at different stages of ii.s evolution (England 
in ! h*- sixteenth, and again in the nineteenth century), 
• u- l: i he genera] evolution of several aoeiet 

por.iry <>lhei (Ku^Iond "-ud Ifau 

or existing at different epochs j Rome and England >. 

th a method mighl be useful ncgativ.lv. for the 

of ascertaining thai ■ given h A the 

Oeoeaaai of mother, since they are not always 

»-• example, the emancipation of 
ion and Christianity). But positive reeulu are 
hardly to be expected of it, for the concomitance of 
two beta in aérerai series does not show whether 
one is the cause of the other, or whether both are 
joint sfleol ingle cause. 

The methodioa] hmatjgation of the causes of a 
fact rotp lires an an of the oonditiofU û 

ffhioh the j > as to iso 

the neeesaarj condition which is ils oai pre- 
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supposes, therefore, the complete knowledge of these 
ruiuUtiooa. But this is precisely what m 
have in lust. tv. \\V mint i livivS.re renounce 1 1 • ►_* 
idea of n ;it causes by dira I methods such as 

are used in the other sciences. 

As a i v.r. historian^ 0&6B dfi 

«mpl notion "f cause, which, as we 1 

ibown above, is inolispensable foe the purpos>. 
formulating truoting periods. They 

know causes partly from iho authors of 
who obsiTVt.il i! partly from Lin 

tbe causes which we all observe at tii> proaenl day. 

- is a chain oi 
aud inoontrovertiblj connected incidents, oach one 
determining cause of another. The 
loner -thrust .if Montgomery is tho cause of tie di 
of Etar] II this iicai h is the cause of the acce- 
tha Quins, which Again is the cans 
rising of tin Protestants. 
T!.. ttaTTUSon of causes hy the author 

uia is limited to the interconnection of 
iIil- acoMontal facts d by them; these are, 

m truth, i lit» causes which are known whit the 
greatest certainty. Thus histor ther 

to ascertain the causes of 

partioulai incidents than those of genera] truufor- 

br the work is found already done in tho 

Ms. 

In the investigation d auscs of general 

facts, bi Efl reduced to the ana- 

i | i . - i,. Whai- 

I landi n g the causes wl 
D of past societies must lie in tho 
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Tin; Construction ui CtansiL Form» 

baervation of the transformations of present 
sociehi ■- 

Tliis it i branch of study whi.-h M Dot yet 
ly osUbIi.sht.il. here we can only stale the 
principles of it. 

(i) In order to ascertain the mues of tho soli- 
darity between the different habits of one and the 
e society, it is necessary to look beyond the 
tact and conventional form whieh Bra B 
assume in language (dogma, rule, rite, institution), 
tnd ui i cud in tin: Nft] concrete centres, which are 
always thinking and acLing men. Here only arc 

i •' her the <lift'erent species of net:. 

uliirli language separates by Abstraction. Their 
larity is to bo sought for in some dominating 
feature in the character or the environment of 
the men which influences all the different mani- 

- of their activity. We must Dot ex| 
| In same degrees of solidarity in all the species 
of activity; there will be most of it in those species 
each individual is in closo dependence on 
Mtiom oJ (he mass (economic, social, polil 

will be less of it in the intellectual 
ivitics (arte, i ». when 1 endividua) ixùtuUivo 

frocr play. 1 Documents mention mosr habit-. 
(beliefs customs, institutions) in the lamp, witJ 
distill ag individuals; and yet, in one uml tin 

6 Bocioty, bebita vary considerably from 
man to another. It is necessary to Uko account 
of these « lifferences, otherwise there is a rUngu- 

1 The historians of literature, nho began by m 

Die »rta Mid the rtat ol M ç»vc 

moat difficult question. 
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explaining the actioQb of artists and men of science 
by the boliefs anil the habits of thoir princo or t 
tradesmen. 

(2) ïn order to ascertain (he causes o£ an evolu- 
tion, it is necess y the only beings wl> 
eas evolve — men. Every evolution baa for its a 
a change in the material conditions or in the habits 
of OArtain men. Observation shows us two kinds 
ol i h ange. In the one case, tho men remain the 
same, but change their manner of acting or thinking, 
either voluntarily through imitation, or by compul- 
sion. In tho other, tho men who practised the old 
usage disappear and are replaced by others who do 
not practise it ; these may bo strangers, or they 
be tho descendants of the tfrst set of HMD, bill 
educated in a different manner. This renewm. 
tho generations seems, in our day, to bo the most 
.1 live cause of evolution. Et is natural to suppose 
i kit the same holds good of the past ; evolution has 
been slower, the more exclusively each generation has 
been formed by the imitation of its fororunm 

There is still ono more question to ask. An mon 
all alike, differing merely in the 

h they live (education, 
and is evolution produced s .... -U l.y changea in these 

itfojia ' Or are there groups of men with Ju, 
tarn born with tendencies to d 

i tiviik-s and with aptitudes leading to different 
evolutions, so that evolution may be the | 
in part at least, of ' the din: and 

displacement of those groups ! Taking 
extreme cases, tho white, black, and yellow- 
mankind, I he differences in aptitude aw obvi 
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black people has over developed a civilisation. It is 
t.liiis probable that s i «reditary diffiminoefl m:i) 
ive had then share m the determination ot events. 
bo, historical evolution would be partly produced 
by physiological and anthropological <. Bui lus- 

tory provides us wiili DO WlW moans of determining 
the action of these hereditary differences bet* 
men, it goes no further, than the conditions of their 
existence, The last question of hiaUsy remain* 
insolublo by historical mothods. 
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\\ i; have siili bO si inly ■ question whom practical 
interest ia obvious: What are i D which 

historic*] works présent tbemsah ma» 

arc, iu fact, very QOmerOQi. BcM ;ire ant** 

quat all are legitimate ; I Ko 

drawtwcka Weehould ssKther ; ty whs* 

are the forms iu which historical works appear. Un 
also which of these represent truly Ration*] types of 
exposition. 

By " historical works" we mean hens all ihnsw 
which ura into oded lo * omnrasmte remit* "ta*iaod 
by ilu' labour of historical construction, whatever 
may be the Datura» the extent, tod the hearing 

result a. I'd ci iii> j I el 
tDSDts, which ia treated ' ^ I ' . sod ■- 

is pt< aurally 

sxcluded 

Historians rnaj dif&T, and Up to the present have 

diflta 

ilwayi I'.nl DOT have thaj Ml BOW, the aaine oonowp 
ii"" bj bi . boooo 

ces in the QatUrt Q «an, 

the roan that is, of co>- 

orrrinAHng the facts, the ■ 
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r place to indicate bow " the mode of writing history " 
has evolved from the beginning. But as the history of 
the modes of writing history has not yet been written 
well.' ira shall horo content ourselves with some very 

I general remarks on the period prior to the MOOnd 
half of the nineteenth century, confining ourselves 
to what is strictly necessary for the understanding of 
the present situation. 
I. History was first conceived as the narration 
of memorable events. To preserve the memory 
and propagate the knowledge of glorious deeds, or 
of events which were of importance to a man, a 
family, or a people; such was the aim of history 
in the time of Thucydides and Livy. In addition, 

I history was early considered as a collection of pre- 
cedents, and the knowledge of history as a pra< 
preparation for life, especially political life (military 
and civil), Polybius and Plutarch wrote to matl 
they claimed to give recipes for action. Hence in 
classical antiquity the subject-matter of histof^ 

I consisted chiefly of political incidents, w 
rGVolutia&B, The ordinary framework of hitforicfl] 
exposition (within which the facts were usually 
arranged in chronological order) was the life of 






1 For the earlier epochs, contait good historien of Greek, ROOMA, 
and mediasval literature which contain chapter* devote 
lorlani." Kor the modern period, ooiuult the Introduction of W. 
U. HoDod to Tot. L nf the forw M#or'ui>u ; iho work >< 
W«fde, OcKhuJiUtUrdevUtJun llittorio<jr<ipAic (1885), relates M 
i an y, and is mediocre. Some " Notes on History in Ki»; 

iry " hare been published by C Jullian as an 
lolfOdoOtlon to hi* Ertrniu A*i hitltrrirni /ntnrait dit xtx* wiicfr (Paris, 

1S97, lame) Thi Mitarj of Bodaai Matotlagiftphj bai »M;itobe 

written. See the partial nttempt by K. Hero to- 
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a person, the whole life of ;« i"">i>l<-' or ^ p 

period lo it ; there were in antiquity but few essays 
in general history he historian was 

to please or to instruct, or to please and instruct 
at ilia nma time, history was a branch >A litera- 
ture : there were DOt too many scruples on the score 
of proofs; those who worked from written docu- 
ments took no care to distinguish the text of such 
iloL'Uinents from their own text; in reproducing 
the narratives of their predecessors they adorned 
thorn with details, and sometimes (under pretext 

being precise) with numbers, with spoechos, with 
reflections, and i ft, We can in a manner see 

at work iu every instance where it il | 
to compare Greek and Roman historians, Ephoru 
and Livy. for example, with thuir BOUE 

The writers of the Renaissance directly imitated 
the ancients. For them, to... history was a literary 
art with apologetic aims 01 didfl In 

Italy it was too often a means of gaining the favour 
of princes, or a theme for declamations. This state 
of ;itVairs Lasted a long tiim-. Even in the BOT 
toenth century wo find ' seray, en historifl 

the ancient classical pattern. 

1 lowever, in the historical literature of the Rensis- 
sance, two novelties claim our attention, in which 
the mediffiv*] influence is incomrowrrihly man:: 
I in the one hand we see the retention of a t 
of exposition which was unusual in antiquity] which 
was created by the Catholic historiens of the I 
agos (Eusebius, Orosius), and which enjoyed great 

our in the Middle Ages, — that which, instead 
of embracing only the history of a sin/ 
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(uni le, «(librae** univoraal hiatory. 

iiwi there vm introduced a mechanic*! 
artifice of expoeiliun, having it* origin in a practioo 
common in the mediaeval achool» (the gluae), which 
had far raarhing conaequenooH. Tho custom aroae 
of adding notée lu printed b Notée 

bar» made it poaeiblo to dialingutsh between the 
hiatoricai narrative and omenta which rap- 

port it, to giro reference* to eouroaa, U> disoDcuinber 
ami illustrate tho text» It wae in collection 

itncnU, and in critical diaacrtatimu, that the 
artifice of annotation waa firat employed ; thence 
il panai rated, alnwly, into hiatoricai wurka of other 
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A aecood period begin» in the eighteenth century. 

The "philosophera" then began to conceive htatory 

m the *tudy, not of event* for their own aakca, Km» 

lie habita of men. They were thua led to take 

an inure»! not only in tact* of * political <>r 

< ho ovulation of tho eru, tho acience*. of in 



duatry, and in manner*. Montoaquieu and Voltaire 
od thooo tondondo*. Tho JEani ear U* 
m+*ra ia tho firat «ketch, and, in acme rrapoota, the 
iHMtoi|»oiwi of hiator • wen ed Tho det • 

mural i'-n of |*>litio*J ai try ovonU waa 

regarded aa the main work of hiatory. btit to Lhia 
itcoame customary U» add. K*ncrally by way 
ippicmeftt or append fwogTOM 

of tho human t> ' be *ip r o** ir aa " hUu.i 



b***» hmfc 
«aaa» «• h 



* It veal*! U smwmi h %m ind »«t «hat at* D» — ti—4 j fiaia* 
ftraUWO with -Am i= it* Mdm te-fcfa*. MMtoa*Jh» 
w* aatt iihimwH a» «aat** 10 *• 









ci viliwit.it >u" appears 

century. A» tfafl mm time 

professors; especially at Gottu ^ere cre*tin_ 

order to supply educational need" 

of the historical " manual," a methodic*) collr- 

of careftdly justified facts, with *xy or other 

pretensions. « 'ollections of historical facts, made 

with ft view to aid in the interpreiutio; 

texts, or out of mere curiosity in regard to the 

tilings of the past, hi 

but the medleys of Aihen 

<>r I lie vaster and better arranged compU 

(ho Middle Ago» and the Rcuaistianee. are I»;. 

means to be compared with armai*" 

ûf wliich the German professor» then gar© the 

models. Those professors, moreover, contributed 

towards the clearing up of the vagui 

irfaiob the philosophera had of' i tboy 

applied themselves to the organisation of the history 

of languages, of U t ftg alUr W of the arts, of r 

of l.-ov, of «■' OBOtDU p] .i, and no on, ai n 

many separate branches of study 1 

TV Was greatly enl*' 
is, simple md olyi ■ < ■ 

pete with the rhetorical or sen' riotic or 

philosopha rda of antiquity. 

This OOinpetâlâoD was at fini timid md "locum, 

for the beginning of the ninotecr try warn 

milked by ■ liteniry NMUUPe which renovated 
historical literature. Under the iuiluonco of 
• mi»- moven t- irions s* 

la of exposition tl yw\ by »! 

I'M -decessors, methods b 
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ion and rouse the emotions of the publie, bj 
Uling the mind with poetical images of vanished 
al i ties. Some endeavoured to preserve the peculiar 
colouring of the original documents, which they 
adapted: " Charmed with the contemporary narra - 
iiv. s," says Baranto, " I have endeavoured to writo a 
consecutive account which should borrow from them 
their a&îmatkn and interest." This leads directly 
to the neglect of criticism, and to the reproduction 
of whatever is effective from the literary point of 
view. Others declared that the facts of the past 
ought to be mi ! with nil tho emotions of a 

Ii.ii.-r. ■• Tliii -rry," says Mîchelet, praising lum, 
" in lulling us the htory of Klodowio, biwefchoi thfl 
spirit and ihowfl the emotion of recently invaded 
France , . ." Mieholot " stated the problem of his- 
tory al tin resuscitation of integral life in the inmost. 
I«;iris of the organism." With the romantic historians 
tlie ohoic4 of subject, of plan, of tho proofs, ol the 
stylo, is dominated by an engrossing desire to pro- 
duce an effoot — a literary, not a scientific ambition. 
Bora* romantic historians have slid down this in- 
rliiud plane to the love! of the "historien! novel." 
We know the nature of this species of literature, 
h flourished so vigorously from the Al 
le my and Chateaubriand down to Mérimée and 
rs, and which some are now vainly attempt 
ta rejuvenate. The object i 

of the past live again" in dramatic pictures art; 
cully constructed with ' nue" colours and details. 
obvious object of the method is that it does not 
provide the reader with any means of distinguishing 
between the elements borrowed from the documente 
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aiitl ih(. <nts, not to mention 

that generally the documenta used ai all of the 

■■' I hut while i In. 1 CoLotLl "t Seofa - 

-■ that of the mosaic is false. Desobry's 
Home au sUek d'Auguste, Augustin Thierry's Récits 
i and other " {natures' 1 produced si the 
same epoch wore constructed on the same principle, 
sod are subject to the same drawbacks as the his- 
I'loperly so-called. 1 
) Wo iiKiv summarise what precedes by saying that, 
up to about 1850, history continued to be» both for 
historians and t lie public, a branch of lit'. An 

excel!' m proof of this lies m the fact that up till 
historians were accustomed to publish 1 
mns of thoir works, at intervals of several years, 
without making any change in them, and thai the 
public tolerated the practice. Now every 
work needs to bo continually recast, revised, brought 
up to date. Scientific workers do not alaixu ta . 
their works an i m mutable form, they do not expect 
tu be read by posterity or to achieve persona] immor- 
tality; it is enough for them if the results ol their 
research i.-s, corrected, it may be, and possibly trans- 
formed by subséquent researches, should be ta 
porated in the fund of knowledge which forms 
scientific h* 1 mankind. Ko one reads Newton 

or Lavoisier; it is enough for their glory that 1! 
■mis should have contributed to the production 

1 H Is clear that the romantic method» which are used for 
purpo*o 0! ftbtfttotng cfiect* Ol local colour and " 
pa*t, often puerile In the hand* of the ablest writer.- ihcr 

rable when th<\v art* mnployod by bbj atbsva Sen a good 
oxauti. tan of a book of M. Mouriu bj M n itir 

Arviw Critique, 1874, IL pp. 163 iyç. 
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of works by which their nwu have i 

which will be, ■00067 or later. superseded in 
theil (urn. It is only works of art thai enjoy per- 
petual youth. And the publie is w..ll aware of the 
fact; no one would ever think of studying natural 
liisti rv in Bafftm, w] his opinion mighl b< of 

i In- merits of this stylist. But. the same publi< 
quits ready to study history in Augustin Thierry, in 
Mftcauky, in Gârlyle, in IGohelet, and the books of 
the great writers who have treated historical subjects 
reprinted, fiH after the author* death, in 

their tnàgnâi form, though they are manifestly do 
•'•r on a level pith current knowledge. It is 
,: that, for inuny, form oouolB before matter in 
histon, ami thai u historical work is primarily, if 
m.t exclusively, a work of art. 1 

II. It is within the List fifty years tli.it the 

q forms of bietorioel axpoeiblon hare b 
bred end settled, m aooordanoe with thy gem 
principle that the aim nf history Efl not bo please, nor 
to give practical maxims of conduct, nor to an 
the emotions, but knowledge purr end simpli- 
We he^'iu b) ili-si m_' iiî-hiuy I- ' ■■ ■ n ( i) r 
s and { 2 ) works of a general character. 

1 It i" u OOBBDOOtdaCQ, **|d mi error alt the »amr, to musi 
Mtact opposite of the above, r-.xnwK, tint ibe works oE m 
sc-hnlnrs liv», while the works of hUtoilans grow antiquated, so 
scholar* gain a more solid n-j 
DonieJ u now read no longer, ond Pire AukIojc is always road." 

I ho works of scholar* become antiquated too, ami ttàc f «m : 
not all the [Arts of the v> I Anselme ha>< 

seded itl:»i i* whr be \* still read . ougl 
great majority of the wi 

research or» to I ho science* proper, are provisional and doomed lo 
Laissai 
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(i) A mini writes I immojjraph whvu he 
pOBU to elucidate a special point, a ninçlc faei 
u limited body of facta, for example the irhol 
:t jM>ii;. n of the life of nu individu*!, % nfaagk ered 
or a aerial of events between two d*i£fl lying near 
together. The typea «>l poniblâ subjects of a mono- 
graph cannot be enumerated, for the subjoct- matter 
oi history can be divided indefinitely, and in ia 
infinite number of ways. But. all modes of <li\ 
are not equally judicious, and, though 
has been maintained, there are, in history as in ill 
the sciences, subjects which it would bo stupid to 
treat in monographs, and m< - v, hit li r hough 

well executed, represent so much useless lab- 
1' i sons of be ability and no ffl Dial 

range, devoted to «hat is called "carious" b 
uriT \ i ;. rea*ly to oceup) ' IVW with insignia 

questions; 3 indeed, for tho purpose of making a 
estimate of an historian's intellectual power, a fairly 

i criterion may be had iu the list of the mo 
graphs he has written. 3 It is the gift of seeing the 

1 "It is id vain that those prof <! try to deceive 

themselves on this point j not everything in the past is interesting, 
"Supposing we wero to write the Life of the Duke of Angouhiroe." 
M.ys Pâooobet. "But ho was an imbecile]" answer» Bouvur.i : 
"Never mind; personages of the second order often lia v. 
enormous influence, and perhaps he was able to control the march 
of event*." — G. Flaubert. Bk»wd it Pécuchet, p. 157. 

1 As person* of moderate ability have a tendency to prefer in 
significant subjects, there ia active com petition, in the treatment of 
sach subject*. We often havo occasion to note the simultaneous 
appearance of several monographs on the same subject, k b 
rare for the subject to be altogether devoid of importance 

1 Intonating mbjeota fur monographs are not always capable 
uf beiijg treated : there are some which the state of the sources 
put» out of the question. This is why beginners, even those 
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important problems, and the taste for rlnir treat- 
ment, as well as the power ot solvi u, which, 
in all the sciences, raise men to the first rank. But 

us suppose the subject has been rational ly chosen. 
Ev- 'graph, in ordor to be useful — that is, 

capable of beiny fully turned to account — should 
Qonform "" 'hreo rules: (l) in I monograph ev 
bbtoriod fact derived from documents should only 

prcsentod accompanied by a reference to the 
monte bom which it is taken, and an i 
of ilio value of the*»* tante; 1 (2) chronological 

ordei should be followed as far as possible, because 
thin is the order in which wo know that the facts 
occurred, and by which wo arc guided in searching 
for causes ami efl : » flic rule of the monograph 

must • u.il'lr Ltfl sub]60t to be known with exacti- 










who have ability, experience so much ftnbarnusrncnt in cho. i 
fcubject* for their fust monographs, when thoy «re not aided by 
good advice or good fortune, and often lose themselves in attempt- 
ing tbo impossible. It would be very severe, and very unjuit, to 
judge any one from Ibc list of hi* fini monograph*. 

1 In practice it ia proper to give at the beginning a lUt of the 
DM u»ed in the whole of tin- monograph (with appropriate 
iiihllographical information as to the printed work», and in the 
case of manuscript*, a mention of the nature d| the doc amenta 
and tbeir ■beif-œarka): besidea, each spécial statement should be 
accompanied by it» proof; the OSeOt ie supporting docu- 

ment should be quoted, if possible, so that the reader may be in a 
i..n to verify the interpretation ; otherwise an analysis of it 
should be given in a note, or, at the lea*t. tin: title of the d 
nu-lit, with its *belf-mark, or wirh a precise Indication • ■( the 
wbere it was published. The general rule is to put the reader 
position to know the exact reasons for which such and snob 
elusions hare been adopted at each stage of the analysis. 

Brginners, resembling ancient authors in this respect, naturally 
do not observe all theee rules. Frequently, instead of quoting the 
text or tin r--fer to bblBM bf their *hcl'- 

mark. or by the title of the general collection in which they are 
printed, from which the reader can learn nothing as to the nature 
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immV wo caanoi too Strongly against those 

in< .-Minplete or fancy lilies which so unnecess 

plicate b£bliogra>phiaaJ Bonxohos. A fourth role 
fan been laid down; it has 1 l " a monograph 

is useful only when it oxhau mtnect"; but it 

is quite legitimatû ta do temporary work with doou- 

ikta which one has at on* >saI, even •. 

there ta reason to believe that others exist, ) 
always that precise notice ia given as to wh.it & 
monts have been employed. 

Any one who 1ms têcH will Be in a Enono- 

gnph, the apparatus of demonstration, while need- 
ing to be complete, oughl to be reduced to> what 
is strictly necossar}'. Sobriety is imprrniv. 
parading of orudition which might hcra been api 
without rncoi w ia odioua, 1 In history il o 

ii;i]ipons that the best executed monographa ninûah 
no other result than the proof that lu 
impossible. It is necessary I tho desire w; 

leada Borne to round off with Bob . unbità 

iiml vague conclusions monographa s*hich uill qo1 

of tbe text adduced. The follmvi -ni*tnke of Un 

Bit kind, and yet of frequent occurrence . Hegimiet», ftsd 
persons of liille e»j do not always understand why the 

custom h;u> been introduced of iosen n^ (ootDOtMJ at the bottom 
of the page* of tho books thoy have they see a fringe of n- 
they think themselve* bound 10 Erfnffl Uw4> own Looks in the same 
wa>, but their note* are ad - and purely ornamental ; 

do ut nrVI « itlier to exhibit tbe proof or to cnnble tin 

. [In- statement!. All ihose methods are inadmissible, and 
should bo vigorously denounced. 

1 Almost all beginner» lmvo an unfortunate tendency to wander 
off into superfluous digressions, to amass re flection* and piece* of 
information which have no releTancc to the» main sub; 
SrOQld iBUUMillBfi, if ih-'v reflected, that the causes ( f i hi* tendency 
are bad taate, a kind of i_ sometimes mental confusion. 
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bear them. 1 The proper conclusion of a good mono- 
graph is the balance-sheet of the resulLs obtained by 
it and the points left doubtful. A monograph modo 
un these principles may grow antiquated, bût it. will 
not fall to pieces, and its mithor will never need to 
blush for it. 

(2) Works of a general character are addressed 
or to students or to the general publie. 

A. General works intended principally for Btudentfl 
and specialists now appear in tho form of "rcper- 
'«'M'> " nunimk' and "scîenl.iïic histories." lu B 
repertory a number of verified facts belonging to a 

en class are collected and arranged in an 03 
which makes it i refer to ihem. If the hots 

bhufi collectod have precise dates, chronological order 
is adopted: thus tho task has been undertaken of 
compiling "Annals" of German history, in whtob 
the summary entry of the éventa, arranged by 
dates, ia aooompsnied by the texts from which the 
events arc known, with accurate n : 
sources and the works of critics; 'he collection of 
'lu.- JqA r its 

object the elm-Motion, u Tar m is possible, of tho 
facts of German hist' Lading all that is suscep- 

lible of srieutiiir dial -ussion nul proof, hut omît' 
w\\ thai belong! bO the domain of appreciation and 
When the facts are badly dated, or 

1 We rat-t-t with declarations lik<: the following j "I have been 
loti£ r»ioih»r with the documents or thin (M-riod mid this cU- 
bavt »'< ini[)r*-K»ion that luch and IdOh COnchlrfoM, «hid 

■, are true." Of two things one : either the author can give 

IBM M (or his irapreseion, and I : 
cannot five them, and ire may usuce that he has none of mi 
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are simultaneous, alphabets 

employed ; thus we have Dictionaries : 

of institutions, biagntphioi] rioal 

alopfledias, such aatho/i 

owa. These alphabetical : *n>, in 

theory, just as the 

facts; if, in practice, the rofei ^ru lea* 

rigorous, if the apparatus of texts the 

statement.*, ta lea 

justification. 1 3 are a]- -rly 

■peaking, rej AM they aro collection 

which established facts aru arrai cmsiic 

ordor, and arc ex 1 u ir proof*». 

and without any lit» iuthon 

of these DOSt nuiiivi' 

and the most perfect specimens 1 Mid 

m our days in the I D universities, haro do 

object in view exoepi Co dm Dp minut* invuntorio* 
of the acquisitions made by knowlddg h*t 

workers may be enabled i» results of 

criticism with greater ease and rapid it; uay 

be furnished win. ig- points for now rnsearchot. 

Manuals of this kind now exist fot ( the spécial 

■ «■hos of i. lu» historj of (dvfliattiûO (language» 
literature, religion, law, and so on), foe 

the history of institutions, Eoa the different parts of 

1 Xbli dUtanaos lift» • f' ■ ■■ <U*aj •}«**. Taa ma* rip— à 

nlphu Ueotlooftof ■■ fl— /««fy W i f t in «W 

HwiKht* ..nw#«fA v iMowm, tht Piétim- 

nain i*4M ftarffniHl •' lurtmUrg «nil Saglto, Ui# tS Hn ievy «/ 
uxl Hioyrai^jf of Leslie St«pbt ' I fatmiihft^ 

witb»»ot!i- [ilen]>|«m(ui j«ilT ta bioyriBhl— I 

.-..iu ip» ill*! the giving no proof» toad» to 

the AUfftmmmJmiimMe BioyrmpAu* *C 
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ecclesiastical history. !t will suffice to mention the 
names of Schœmann, of Marquardt. and Morumsen, 
of QQbert, of Kmmbacbor, of Harnack, of Miller. 
These wojks ore not markod by tho dryness of the 
majority of the primitive "manuals," which wore 
]niUislied in Germany a hundred years ago, and 
which were little more than tftbta 6t subjects, with 
references to the books and documents to be con- 
sulted ; in tho modern type tho exposition and dis- 
cussion nre no doubt terse and OOmpftCt, lui yt\ nul 
abbreviated beyond a point at which they may be 
BQ preferred! by cukivated readers. 'I 
away tho taste for other books, as G. Paris 
well say* ; ' " When one has feasted on these sub- 
stantial pages, BO full of facts, which, with all tin it- 
Appearance of iinpers«'Qttlity, yet Qfflflffin. and ni 
all suy-^ost, so many thought it is diffi* 

von books of distinction, in which the subject 
:i u]i symmetrically to tit in with a p 

ia coloured '■ and î-- n to spi ik, 

sunteiJ to us in disguise, books in which the author 
continually comes between us and the B] 
which ) i.- i liiin,, to make intelligible to os, bol which 
he never allows us \n see." The great historical 
"manuals,' uniform with the treatises and manual» 

nOOl \ with the add* 
of authorities lad proofs), ought to be, and ft] 
linn. «led, corrected, brought Dp 

■y definition, works of sciene- 
I 

The oar] ientific 

iii r ; i ■ i osod by isolated individuals, 

1 Am . jfT- 
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it mi soon recognised thai & single man cannot 
correctly arrange, or have the pv 
vast collection of facto. The task I 
Ropcrtorios are e .in our days, : ibonUors 

in association (who arc aomi ' neUon- 

.iliiiea and write in different Ian Thu gresl 

manuals (of I. von Millier, "f ' : "i EL Paul, 

and others) un- i-i>ll« 

written by a sp dlabora- 

ii «»it is excellent, but oil bo i i » that the eol- 

[eefcire eorli ta of i nature lo be re ito great 

Bpendent, though oo-ord 

- ion a&tnuted to seofa ooOab >a* a 

certain extent, it' the numb loo 

great and the pi orty 

and thfl responsibility of I diminished or 

disappear. 

, intended to 
which happened but DUOS, and to stalo tho general 
fads which dominate the who] a of xpocta) 

evolution^ -till have a reason for a, even 

after 'bo multiplication of methi 
scientific met hoc [on hare iced 

' them, as into monographs and mauuals, sod 
by imitation Tho reform hftfl ■■ 
every ease in the renun< ff literary ornament* 

aud ol rUhoufl I -te produced 

tin- ■ dd of ■ " bister] ' I hu the 

M time ' ou ffhioh onoo had a vagus 

ilK'ti lato disuse: this Ln the oses 
tin ■■ Dnivoraal r 

ffhii li irete -rent rcaaon 

Middle Ages sud in the eighteenth Mm 
3«o 
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tho present century Schlosser and Weber in Ger- 
many, Cantu in Tt-alj, have prodnood the last speci- 
mens of them. This iype has beeu abandoned for 
h isi « «n>'ul reasons, because we have ceased to regard 
humanity as a whole, bound together by n single 
evolution; and for practical reasons, beoftun we 
h.iw 'used tho impossibility of ooOeothlg so 

overwhelming a mass of faota in a single work. The 
Universal Histories which are still published in oot 
luboration (tho Onckcn collection is the besi typo 
of il»em). are, like iho great manuals, composed of 
independent sections, each treated by a different 
,iiiih"r, ihey are publishers' combinations. Elii- 
torians have in our days been led to adopt the 
division by states national histories) and by epoch:*. 1 
ft. Thero Û in theory DO reason why historical 
works intended principally for h, ..uM do! 

bo ooaonved in the tuna spirit m works ifomgnftd 
f«>r and specialists, uor why they should 

nut be < ! in the same manner, apart from 

.iiii|ililir;iti.ms and « \ which readily suggest 

thc'iiisr]',-. S : 'i f.i.-i. then j ire in aadftti 

iiu'l, substanl ial,;i!i'l readable summaries, in which 
'îiiont is advanced which is not tacitly sup- 
port!. 1 by solid references, in which thfl aoquufciona 

1 Tho custom of uppcT.'lintf U ° hi that in fo narrative* 

of political éventa, summaries of the résulta obtained by the special 
historians of art, literature, ftc, -till pondait, A "History of 
Fiance" would out bo considered OOCDpUAC if It «lid not contain 

ten on the history <>f nrt. tttovatare, manner*, Ac, tn Xrance. 
However, It is not the summary noconnt nf special «to! 
soritx«l at senonJ hand tauB thp works of specialists, which U 
prop; i a -i^ntific "History"; it is the ttacrf of those 

■ lomioateil the special evolutions ir. I 

■ 
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of Bcience aro preclscK stated, ]■•■ y explained, 

their significance and value clearly br 
French, thanks to tlieir natural g t. dexterity. 

Bond v of mind, excel, as I <*rt- 

itiviit. Tliore have been public 
rovicv. -articles and works of highor popularisation 
in which the résulta of am; d work* 

}i:wo bees aleverly condensed, in a way ihat has won 
the admiration of the very specialists wl 
heavy monographs, have rendered theae worka poe- 
sible. Nothing, however is more dangerous than 
popularisation. As a matter of fact vorks of 

popularisation do no 

of historical exposition, wo frequrtitlx find i 
■turvrala of ihc ancient ideal, tl, 
<\nce, and the- romantic I 
The explanation is easy. The defect* of tfee 
.-rival works désigne*! Hoc the general pnhttc 
defects which are sometime* «0 *ve, 

with many able minds, discret!' <}*ular works 

preparation or of the hi ny oducaaio;. 
tho " popularisera." 

A populariser is c _,Hnal roaeeroli ; 

but. ho ought to know -»rtaiicr 

hu been publi hi* subject ight 

ira to da 

himself ihc conclusions reached by the specialist*. 

Ii be has not p a special study of 

oaea to treat» he moat obviously 

! the task I F.T the i 

riaei then u a sir. 
bo studj raperfloially a few re© uograph 
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hastily string together or combiue extracts &om 
them, and, in order to render this medloy man 

■ attractive, to 'leek it oui, as far as is possible, with 
oani ideas" and external graces. The tern. 
tion is all the stronger from the circumstance 

I take no intorest in works of pi 

larisation, that these works arc, in general, lucrative, 
and that the public at large is not in a pofl 
to distinguish clearly between honest and ifc 
popularisation. In short, there are some, ab-mM 
as it m. iv seem, who do not hesitate to summarise 
ftff others what they have no! feftkfin the trouble 
to learn for themselves, and to toach that of 

■ which they are ignorant. Hence, in QlOfll works 
of hûtorifld rnrrmlirârtirrn. iaeviublj 

blemishes of every kind, which the weU-inJbrmoâ 

■ always note with pleasure, but with a pleasure in 
whieh there is some touch of bittern» 
they alone eon see these faults: imftokn 

■ borrowings, inexact rofaaaoeB, mutilated n 
uid taxta, second-hand qui wurthleafl h] 

theses, imprudent assertions, puerile genmGsa- 
-, ud, in the Bauneiation of fcha mi 
he nod dobaUbk opinions, an hi ol tranquil 
anlhori 1 j 

On tho other hand, men wle 
ili.o could l»- ik'Mrvil wi»«i-i ihfl intandod 

It Is bard to imagine wUt It Is possible for 1 1 

boat established ivsulta of modern critioiitn to become, in 
of négligeât and Hkakilfal popularisera The | 
wltu know roost of 1 1 I arc tltoa? wIki have onninn 

lo read the Unprori. dm" of oandldataa in bl 

examination*: the ordinary defect* of Inferior populariiaiioi] are 
pu*b*d floiactimc* 10 an |ttk 
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for specialists are full of aw *hnw 

i.ImIus.I'. ble, when they writ. 

rave offences against acieal Sthod, The 

nans are habitual offenders; com 
Droysen, Curtius, and Lamprecht. The roaaou â 
; these authors, when they address the public. 
b '" produce an effect opa 
mako fi strong impression | certain 

•a of scientific rigour, ami to re- 

jected habita of ancien* hiM.orJo^r;iph\. Thw nun, 
scrupulous and minute aa tl when ihoy arc 

engAged in establishing details, abandon Miurusolyaa, 
in tln_>ir exposition of general 'o their 

natural impulses, like the notmiKi mo of men. 
They take sides, th.;. ibej 

■ | on belEst) : they i olven to 

be influenced by personal pnt r ï- .1 i«- 

■ 

1 apply ihei »nh their eereraj degree» 

of t. prodtMtng « ■" art ; in 

this mdftacToar those who qo talent make 

iIk 1 1 dona, and the talent of rUoae who 

have any is spoil) b I the 

effect tl" j 1 1- ii i" produce. 

Not. lei ii be well ondenb brm" ia 

of no importance of that, 1 resided ho make» him 

self ; ible, ill»- Mate ■ right 

incorrect rulgar, *loi *g*. A 

■ ï j r 1 ■ t for rhetori la and paper 

doc* hoi exclude a. r. * pure and 

od prcgnom 

■<-s WOA It ' hu 

nded 
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itaphor. On the contrary wo see no harm in re- 
pouting 1 that the historian, considering the extreme 
complexity of the phenomena he undertakes to 
ni»-, is under mi ■ bligation Dot to write badly. 
Urn he should irrite Ug ireil, ud m 

• k liiiMM.-lf with tinery. 

1 Qt ngno. i>. ?66. 
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CONCLUSION 



I. Histohv is mils thfl milieu, nu. 

Hut it is a .■ r of chance 
are | >1 «>r Inst. 1 

ijed by chance in the formai 

The quantity of documenta in ojcùiteaco. if not of 
known documents, is given; tii f all the 

precautions whit 1 h arc taken nowadays, i* con 
diminiaKing it ; it will never increase. ' ha* 

osaJ ;i limite 
oôraunutaaoe limita too possible tini^iiaw of 
biatorioal science. WhoD I nu arc 

known, and hare gone through Û 
Hi them foi m ■«-. the awl ol Will 

bo finished. In the case of aorue une:. tods, 

fin which documents aw rare, we can now sue that 
ion or two b will i" 1 dim bo stoj) Hi»» 
tartans will then t-o lake r and 

more in modem period» Thua ; 
intil the dream irhloh, in *'" 
inspired the rom id much en'' 

m for the simly of hiatal] \ it wi onetrate 

ill* societies; u ant 

I. un. tt.ît y «W *lv . 

Tho hiaionan V^ Via* own ubacr- 

i 
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v. it iun i.ho materials necessary for history M ia doûi 

m the Dthoc sciences ho winks OH Eaota the know- 
ledge of vrfai been tram 
observers. In history knowledge is aot obtained, 
as in the other sciences, In direol tftftthodflj it is 
indirect. History is iimI, ea h.i.s boon sjh 
i»t obfiervaLioa, but a eoïenoe rrf nuwrning 

In order to USO facta which fa Q oiSm/i . 

under unknovn condition-., it ia necessary to apply 
criticism to nd criticism oonaiatfl in 

• ■i i- p by analogy. Tho facts aa rurniahed 

by e f i ' i« -i - 1 1 1 m Jaolated and scattered; ia order 
(a organiae them into i ttraotnra it ia noooawny l'- 
imagine and group them in accordance frith their 
resemblances to facia of the present day, an opera- 
i:-'M "huh alao depends on tho use of analog 
This necessity compels history bo tue an exceptional 
method In order to frame its argnj bon 

analogy, It must always combine th of 

1 1 » e particular conditions under which : 
the paat occurred with an understanding of the 
gênerai oooditione ander vhkfa tl of nuinanitj 

ir. lia method is to draw up special taliéê of 
the facts of aa apod) in tlto past, and t.. Kppk 

I /«estions founded on i the 

pree 

Tho operations which must necees 

rdcr in j. ion of doeu- 

La to the knowledge of the facta and evolul 
be past are \ . 1 

of i Im- dh iaioa and o 

It is requi ite, on the ono hand. that those ap 
who occupy them* ■! he soarch for doott- 
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mente, their restoration B siy cIumùmV. 

nld co-ordinate (heir efforts, in order thai the 
preparatory work of critical 
linished as soon 

as to MOUIACJ ami ecou< ther 

land, authors of partial i do- 

ted to serve aa matei •'oniprohetuive 

Mioses ought to agree among «ark 

on :i oommoo metb i 

used bj tiary 

investigations, Lestlv, workers of experience ih< 
bond tu renounce panent] rea fcrch and d< . 
(heir whole lime lo the study of »he»e partial ayn- 

96, in order 
comprehensive works of historical do Am) 

if the result of these labours were to bring oat clear 
and certain conclusions as to r' :ro and 

.os of social evolution, i 
sophy of history* would have boss greats*!, «1 

vas legit rowuing 

historical science. 

Conceivably s BOOM when, thanks lo the 

rxiaatioD of Labour, all exist iiroeata will 

liave been <1. ! the 

ben 

destroyed. When thai day oomea, history will be 

kblished, but it will not be fixed - it will continue 

i.) bo graduall) uract 

study of existing a ro scion 

under J pbeoo- 

ideas which 
will iloublVesa b<i aw\vùr« ■ i causa*. 

the re\ \«m» <A uw*A W*a 
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rinuo to transform bhfl i'leos which will ho formel of 
the societies and events of the past. 1 

11. It is an obsolete illusion to suppose tli. ii 
hisiury ntppBefl inform at ion of practical utility in 
the conduct of lifo (Historia mag-i&t.. 
directly profitable to individuals and peoples; tho 
conditions under which human actions are per- 
t"ijnod are rarely sufficiently similar fti two dififitt&l 
moments for tho "lessons of hifltorj ' to bfl directly 
lioaUa But U is an error to say, by *ftj erf 
p i iiMii. tint " rho aJstingwrnhtng feature of history is 
to be good for oothing. It has an indirect utility. 

History enables us to understand the present in 
so far as it explains the origin of the existing state 
of things. Here we must admit that history doos 
not offer an equal interest through the whole extent 
of tone which it covers, there are remote 

1 We have spoken above o( the element of ■< j which ii 

is impossible to eliminate from historical construction, and 9 
hu been uiUinterproted to l he ttMal <<( dwylBg bit-torv tfaa 
character of a science : this element of eubjoctirity winch troa 
Pécuchet |0, Flaubert, F . . 157) and Syl^ 

Bonnard (A. Fraoe<\ de SUvts' ■'. \ 

..hi A cause* Faust to say: 

■• Dii* Zoitoii der Vargan. 
Sind una eta lïuoh mit êieben Nagota. 
Wat ibr den GotBt dor Zeiten helnBi, 
Da* ial im Grund der BtRSB SfgBl 
In dem die Uciten sicli bespiev 
["P.tst lime» are u> un a book v. 1 ! nveB *eala Wliat you call the 

..I the tines bal boHoa joar ows *piri(, in «).;. h 
are mirrored."— Goethe, fiiutt, L 3.] 

* A eayiup ottribotod to a "Sorbonne professor" by M do la 
Blanchere Uin*, 1895. 1. p. 176). Ot l>«rs have declaimed 

Bfl the theme ttiat the knowledge 

paralyses. See F NteUache, l'« •■/■•■ H 

ten and Snduhed der Btttorie fur da* Ldten, Leipzig, 1874. 
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nui! 001 aw D lu the « 

BB ÎI DOH ' Iiiioilig the 

poHtloal DODBtitotion «-i 

i \.iii!|il..- the Mod] of t1 "Saxon witangemot 

ii Willie m. ralue, thai ol bl 4 'ho eigh- 

th and nineteenth oeni forunt. 

ïhe evolution of the civilised societies boa within 
ilir Lasl hundred been aooel b a 

roe that, tot the on<l 
form, the butor? of these hundred yur* is mora 
imp Las that 

As au explanation of the pre-- ' wuuM 

oet reduce to the I the contemporary 

d. 
III i also ùuliapensAblo for the OOli n 

i..f thy politii al jiriil 

['c-cess of formation 

uffi- 
I foundation for theee sciences I bm 

. U- ol the development of theae pheno- 
mena in thai is, their history.' ' *hy 
i.- iv hi< -tic. law. 
oce of i laical oo and so on; 
in thii oestnzy aanmad the fonn of historical 
ioienoea. 

Bui lh< H ol hift »<f being an 

inatruineni of in;- ts so in 






tor j ami tho m>c\iA «clcnoc» »r» routiuillj 
■ till, r ; 'l,ov pQgrtM in parol)»! Udm by s runUniuJ InTaTntrawg;» ti 



mttIom. Tho social *oienooi furnMi a kauvlmlga ol it*» 
required bg I* purpose rf anting i» pr »— la i t «n f< 

the f*cU and roaiouicc from docamanlj -i»m Um taflx- 

matlon »W-t ndUk a. to mmutj 1b oidw to 

■jftta 



Conclusion 

ways. Firstly, the practice of the historical method 
of investigation, of which the princjplos DATE been 
sk.-tched in the present volume, i* \<i v hygienic Cor 
the mind, which it cures of credulity, Secondly, 
history, by exhibiting to us a groat number of dil 
ing societies, prepiro* us to understand and tolerate 
a variety of usages ; by showing us thai societies 
have often been transformed, it familiarises ni with 
variation in social forms, and cures us of a morbid 
dread of change. Lastly, the contemplation of past 
evolutious, which enables us to understand hav 0><- 
n- of humanity are brought about by 
' hiuiges of habits and the renewal of generations, 
saves us from tin- temptation of Applying biological 
analogies (seta tion. struggle for exis iced 

habit.-.. : i the explanation of social ev 

v. lu. h i^ not produced by the operation of the 
same causes as animal evolut i 
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APPENDIX I 

Tin: B» OHDÀBS PEACHING Of B2BTOOT 
IN FRANCE 



I. Xn InsVnVng »>f history is a recent addition to - 
education. Formerly history was taught to the eons of 
kiiii-si .mi I great persons, in order to give them a prajmi ; 
m the art of governing, according to the ancient trad: 

l was a sacred science reserved for the future rulers 
o! states, a science for prince», not for HuhjecU. Tin 
secondary schools which have Wu organised since the 
vixtoenth cen' BMtica] or secular, Catholic or Pro- 

teatant, «li-1 Dot admit history into their plan of sin 
M -nilv admitted it as an appendage to the study of the 
ancient language". This was the tradition of the Jeauita in 
France; it wo» adopted by the Univ-i>*;y of Napoleon. 

Mi-tory VII onlj Introduced into secondary educati n En 
ihwnmet»-'! ' Matury, nn.hu the pressure of public opii 
and although it h.is been allotted more space in France thai 

nan/, it has continued to ho a 
■uhsidiary subject, not tought in i -loss (as philosophy 

is), nor always by a specul piofaawil, and counting for very 
in exaiuinali'im. 

Historical instruction has for a long tim- hit !■!»■ "Ifecl 
■'•* manner in which it was in trod u 
was imposed by the authorities on teacher» trained exclu- 
sively in the study of literature, and could find no suitable 
place in a tystem of classical education based on the atud; 
of forms, and indifferent to UlC knowledge of social pi 
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mena. History was taught because it was prescribed Irj 

programme; but this programme, the sole motive and guide 
of the instruction, was always mi accident, aud varied with 

the preference», or even the personal stixlin >>( t '<-. ■■• •. 
framed it. Bfetoty formed part of the K*ial convention* ; 
there are, it was sali, names and facta " of mh 
permissible to be Igmonat " ; Lut Uie things of which igaor 

a ne? was not permitted WM peftUj, EtDCB tin- DAMS) I -t 
tlie Merovingian Wing» and the buttles of the Sevan Years' 
\\ a tothfl ^alic Law and the work of noeutde PanL 

The improvised staffs which, in order to carry oat tb* 
programme, had to furnish impr " «m in history, 

lia<] no clew idea either of the iwnotw fur «wrli inttmriioa, 
or of its place in general edi; th* if. hmcal 

bods necessary for giving Et "With this IacIl 
tion, of pedagogic pre]' < chaniesU aids, 

the professor of history found himself carried bock to tba 
ages before printing, «hen the t«n- bo «apply lb# 

i upil with all the facts which formed the Mihj*i:t-n*att«r of 
instruction, and he adopted the medieval procedure. Aiuiil 
with B note-book in whicli he had written down til» lUi of 
facts to be ta -wlinm 

mukiug a prête ne '»f extemporisi w;w the 

the corner-stone of historical in-: ,,• whole 

of lessons, determined hy the programme, formed the 
"course." The pupil was expected to writ* m h» Hrtfisrl 
(this was called "taking notes") snd to compose a written 

::t of Whsi hi- hid heard (tin» wu the rSVoffKHa), 

as tin- puj'iL*. wati not Uught how to take notea, nearly 
all of them were content to writo v*r\ 
professor's dictation, a rough draft, -ipied ont 

at home in the foi 

to grasp the meaning • -*nl or wbwU 

transcribed Ubottr to* most 

«ealoua added extracts copied from t*ooka, generally wtUi 

juat ss little reflection. 
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In ordeT to got the facta judged essential into fella pupils' 
heads, the professor used to make n vc.tj short version of 
the leeson, tho "summnry " or "abstract,'' which ho dictated 
"P 'iily, and caused to be learnt by heart. Thus «»f the two 
•0 txtm-es which oorapud nearly the whole time of 
tli» class, one (the summary) ws* an overt dictation, the 
other (the n) an unavowed dictation. 

Tho only means adopted to check the pupils' work wus to 
make them repeat the summary word for word, and to ques- 
tion them on the rfcfaoftosj, that is to make thvui repeat 

• vimatcly the words of the professor. Of 
oral exercises one was an overt, tho other an una vowed 
;ion. 

It ù true the pupil was given a book, the Précis d h ittoire, 1 
but this book had the samo form as the professor's course, 
and instead of serving as a basis for the oral inafcftt Uon, 
merely duplicated it, ami, as a rate, duplicated it bodlv 
it was not intelligible to tho pupil. The authors of these 
text-books, 1 a»! fling tin; traditional inuihoda of "abridg- 

i jumulnte the greatest possible 

number of fsoti by omitting all tlu'ir nhiranUrfatio del 

■umin.mMiig Ujrrn in tho most gi n ■ i i i, and 

vague, expressions In the BleXnentery l»ooks nothing was 
'mt I reddue -l pg : m ami di*tN connected by 

formula? of aunf i.u 1; ; * . history appeared as a eeri' 

wars, tlSaUw, pajonaa, revolutions, which only differed m 
UUBM of peoples, sovereigns, fields of battle, and in 

the figures giving the years.* 

tèhj down to the end of : . :-, was bfafc 

1 The nunc institution hw been adopted in German tpoaking • 
tne« under tbe unie of Lcitfadtn i^uiding-thie*!), uid in Kiig'.i-li- 
■ |v«biitg itiuntrirt under tho nuno of 'J'ext^book. 

2 We muit mnkn id eiorplioa of Mich«?let'» I'tnU •{ 
«<n/rrnf, aOt3 AoDl 'f.V lb-- j'iitie* IB «clmowlnJge tli- 

book*. «rem In tbo firtt edit loot, he bu end... :u>u neesstl 

to mtk* hii n&mtiTc* b->th inleroatini; *nd .unU< ■ 
m of this method, «c above, p. 265. 
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ttionoJ 

uilie.. 



. in ill branch iu-tiuitioua, both «vcular 

WÎth :\ h IBM 

•>*6 day* * profo-aor <<i I 
re tbnn commun si: D **£7 * r "* initiait 

utino of rvla-efion and summary. 
II [or* sot Ui ■ 

"p.ynu in the Department and > 
has at but axb mil garnira 

nflpêtod from the jealous super 
under the gom*- 
nifiit oj Um Empire, and hove taken tlie o 

• trial of ri"W niftlu"! ii-iti of historical pnia- 

gogy has been devised. H has been rwralcd will» Um 

■ ruent in the discuaaioti 
lions of aecondary education, 
M rf« l'm*ei'jn*ment itam.ltiire, I he» 

[\ bai it- ... .ii the/ 

appended to the too; tha rap*: 

iroil oj M. LaVÙM, has bicoma lbs oharur 

whirh piotootl ilit? profwaor* ■ r,r reform in their 

!l l 

Historical h i will do ■ m this crim 

I with a rational p*4a 
ind technical aa u poaacaocd It the 

<<f Lnatrui •anguagaa, Hwtratm. 

. | Bid H rn 

.'i the DM 

us, and takaa longer t*> 
re l«a xe*lou« and les* in 
i Qm ptmnti appas near 

* M-liich i- linkup 

il olalacla Ui all rata 



ilh the 
It» 

fnerr»*. 




i 



f U*/-iiiinf i>( ln-l. f j atU r 111* rrl« 
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r particular^; ini-cliievou* in its «fleet on historical instrue: 
which it reduces to a sal of questions and answers. 
Hi. It Ei i Ehlfl, h-iwevcr, toinâiettt what is the 

LOB n, Ifhioh bifltohfla] instruction is likely to develop 
In France 1 ami tli U Ithiofa will need to be > 

I for the purpose of introducing a rational technical tJtbBUL 
li-i. m shall Bndnrow (<• formulate these questions in .1 
methodical tabla, 
( i i i/i'.Tj. — What object should historical 

loo aim at/ What ntviota can it render til thl 
culture of the pupil Î What inlluence ORB it have Upon lii* 
conduct ï What t il ko mabfa bin bo oodantaodf 

1 i»-)»t I v, whfit principle» ought tn guide 'I"' 
choice of subjects and methods! Ought the instruction to 
be spread over Lot «hole duration of the classes, or should 
it be concentrated in a ipeoial class Î Should it be given m 
one-hour or two-hour classes T Should hist -tributed 

into so ve: . sj in < iermany, so as to can-»- the pupu 

to return several times to the sani» .it different 

period studies? Or should it be oxpouuded iu u 

ourae, beg < ramenée mont 

taâj, U in K ranee Î Should the. professor give a i 

-elect u few questions and leave 

"ipil to stud) lin' oUun by himself 1 6 sax* 

ts orally, or should lie require I* to 

i ii tin fini instance from a book, so as to make 
; 3e a series of explanations i 

it proportion should He ob- 
be t wean home and foreign history 1 between tneianl 

sud eantamporary historyt between the special branches of 
art, rcligi' : -. rconomica) and general his- 

1 W« m beat tieatiug only si France. But. hi Btdl i Bfl .11-)- 
ufaaioa <>f lbs FuBBB |i:it>'ic. »e may remark that hiatorlcaJ pedagogy 
is ■till lvu atlvAiiceil In Kn^liili-«p*»kiiig counlrltta, WS«H tin- int-ltlixk 
uaott »rw «till mechanical, and ewn in Gvra»n-«pr*kiciff cunlri», 
it [| iiMi<fKfvt! tw the e"ne»f>ti<»n of pMri<*»o teaching. 
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t-.ry? between institut: **,"**• "^ *tent* ï irtvMe 

the evolution of material usage*, in telle: Lu*! hutory, m 
life, political life 1 between the s irticular incident*, 

of fatograj idea, end tho «tody of th* 

event* and general *- ' What 

place should be assigned to proper names ami date* 1 S!io«I.i 
wc i he u|]i<>rtunitica afforded br Uganda to srova* 

ill-' i iti- iii ?[»irit I Qt AouM VC liTOid legends! 

(3) ih\hr. — In whnl aidai ' 10 subjects be at 

Uoki-il ? Should insti m'mi mtvrimX 

pcriodl mitl the < t ancient cjtiUj» 

tiotis in ' >1 order and t>*e order 

of ovolutiont or should it begin with the period* and the 
which ore nearest to us so as to proceed from lb* 
belter knon a to the leas 

perio 1 the chrono d, or logical 

teacher l<eptn by ilmitls'in 
rat 

tffti f Should th* 

itate the form 

sear! old fonstthn b* learnt hjr hoartf lb 

cases T How are -al facts to be pro- 

> be mad* of 

engravings? of rope 1 • and reatorat 1 isgdnarj 

Is of narrative* and dtasrtp- 

lions 1 of authors' texts t of historical 1 fo ahat 

t ought words and i Howarebsces 

to be looalifvd ■' What tue 4 chrunolcejrjosi 

>f n»iH'.r»|i|iir«l ftkelCiMBl 

of statistical in lie tabic* t U haj le th« way tot—Its 

>nd nisi tu nl the 
hrsje of 0' ' -«turns f Iluw are 

■ 
of a custom 1 How i 

process of l Q to be inode intelligible I WltaL 
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be made of comparison t What style of language ie to be 
employed? To what extent should concreto, abstract, and 
technical ternis he nstw.11 How is it to be verified tha: 
pupil luis understood tlie terms and assimilated the facte? 
Can exercises be organised in which the pupil may do 
original work on the facts Î What instruments of study 
should the pupil have ? How should school-lwoks be com- 
piled, with a view to giving the pupil practice in original 
work 'I 

Kor the purpose of statin-,' ml ju^ifying the solutions of 

;ill tlitsc problems, n spodaj treatise would not be too much. 1 

Hero wo shall merely indicate the general principles on 

which a tolerable agreement seems to have been now reached 

i nee, 

j.» U) liintory for lessons in morals, nor for 
good examples of conduct, nor yet for dramatic or picturesque 
scenes. We understand that for all these purposes legem I 
would be preferable to history, for it presents a chain of 
causes and effects more in accordance witli our ideas of 
justice, more perfect and heroic characters, finer and more 
ting scenes. Nor do we seek to uao history, as is done 
in Qamny, for the purpose of promoting patriotism 
loyalty; we feel that it would be illogical for different per 
sons to draw opposite eonelunions from the same MJeM 
according to (lo-ii country or pot v it would be an invii 
to evi >le to mutilate, if not t.i alter, history Ell 

oi its preferences. Wo understand that tin value 
of ev H in its b ! we oak from 

history truth and nothing more,- 

1 I hkvv .injp*vi.ur- J, in » cuurtc of lecture* at tho So r bonne, i 

I Una work.- -[Cb. 8.] 
1 Let lb be uoU-d, hn*cv«r. tl.it tw the question JS&didatoN 

|0f IIS BWflpn BacnaUureate in Jul/ 1S97. "Wh»l purpose it »crvcJ 

by the («aching of history i " afyhtj pat asnt i.f ||m eas4Msasa 

AOsworeU, in eflrct, either bt-oam* they t»ll«r*J it. nr U'«'i» they 
St it wMild pi -a». "To proniot» paiti 
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Tlif f auction of history in education i* iwrhape not 
;y apparent to all thope who tench all 

who reflect arc agreed to regard it as being principally aa 
instrument of social culture. 3 /the t o eUti aa 

Of Ihl pflftt causes the pop bt h«4p of 

i. instances, what a aoci wiUi 

the principal social phonODMIM and I 
usages, their Yariety and their resemblance*. The study of 
éventa and evolutions familiarités him with the idea of the 
continual trausfoi fa human affair» un* Wry t, 

■ecmea htm against an uiireasutung drsad of aocisJ changea 
it rectifies his notion of progress AU theso acquisici 
render the pupil fitter for public lit 
aa an indispensable branch of instruction in a democratic 
ty. 
The guiding prim iple "f historiée] i*«ts$cogy wi I 
a seek for those subject» and tluwe n b ars 

best calculated to exhibit social phenomena and giro em 
understanding 

"he plan of instruction, n should be a*k<-d firat ol all 
mal influence it canoxn >, whether 

then ere adequate meai i ae* 

understand iu £v fat discarded i 

instructive only in a low o com 

to be Dsderstood, Of in regard t 
details enough to make it iuUlli^: 

IV. To make rational I n a reality it is not 

i theorj • pedagogy. It U 

to renew the material aida and the methods. 

History uecesaari I a grr.il 

number of facta. The profeasor of history, with no raaowjpaa 
bat his voice, a black boar. igments which are 

little better than chronological tablec, i* in much the aasn* 
situation as a professor 

pupil in hist 
as the Latin pupil a wocda 
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nid the school text-books ate 









needs collections of 
mostly POUaOJM rds. 

There are two vehicles of facts, engravings and Ik 
Engravings exhibit material ohjocts and external aspects, 
they are useful principally I idy of niateriul civilisa- 

tion. It is some time since Die attempt was first tna<l<' in 
fj*nii pal in the fauMfcdl il In» -1 jujpil :\ collection of 

graving? arranged for the pmpOM of historical instruc- 
Tbe same need has, in Franco, produced the Ai- 
hi*tor\i(ue t which is published under the direction of M. 
Lavis**. 

The book is the chief instrument. It ought to cent. tin 
all the characteristic features necessary for forming mental 
representations of the events, the motives, the habits, the 
institutions studied ; it will consist principally In narratives 
and descriptions, to which •■liar.icu-rit f ti»- sayings and formulre 
may be appended. For a long time it was endeavoured to 

nstruct those books out of extracts selected from an. 
authors ; they were compiled in tho form of collections of 
texts,' Kxperience seems lo indicate that thin method must 
be abandoned; it has a HM&tifio appearand, it El tru>>, hut 
is not intelligible to children. It i* better to addn 

ronU-mporary language. It is in this apim lh.it, pnr- 
s\iant to the Instructions of 1890,' collections of Historical 
Rcadinge have been compiled, of which the most important 
has been published by the firm of Hachette. 

The pupils' methods of work still bear witness to the late 
introduction of historical teaching. In most historical classes 
method* "till prevail which only exercise the pupils' r- 
ivity : the course of lectures, the summary, reading, ques- 
tioning, the redaction, the reproduction of maps. It is as 




Tfan is what dm bean produosd in Germany on.Ur tht D*nie of 

' T>i* nun* pedsgnçic theory will be found in Ibe preface I 
I * rt t/fm^<ptirt dn aucuns ptupU* dt fWrv . 
1 th» um of prufwaan. Pah». 1890. S»a — (Ch. 8.) 
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if a Latin pupil w elf to repMtinp «nun 

mar-lessons and extract* from author», . re* dots*] 

translation or composition. 

In Dtdtt that the t'M'iun: tiny main aa adequate un 
prc6fii"M, it ii necessary, if not to discard all cbaaa pass**** 
mttbodl, at least lu supplement titan hy exera**» whir» 
call out the activity ni' th.- j. rnr rarh txactuM 

Imvrt already been experimented with, and other* mi(M 
he devised.' The pupil may be act to analyse 'nçraviafa, 
narratives, and descriptions in such a way a« t" Isring omi 
the character of the facto; the short written or oral analyses 
will guarantee that he has seen and Mlrlhlltirtll, it will be 
An opportunity to inculcate the hal it of using only pr*da* 
terms. Or the pupil may be asked h a drawing 

a geographical sketch, a ayi d tabla. H- may be 

required to draw up Ui D Utww^i ditferaatt 

aocietùa, and tabh- 

A book ie needed to auppi ihe 

for these exercises. Thus the re f u rocussctsxi 

with the nbia OÎ the instrument* of wutk. Both re f on» 
will progress a ne o rfi ng an the professor* and the pottle 
perceive more clearly the |« teal inatractsoo 

in aocinl «ducat 

1 1 ha»e treated th.- .|«Mtl.fi ta toe Xnm* ««i^wnst**», !*•♦. e* t 
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THE HIGHER TEACHING OF HISTORY 
IN FRANCE 

THE higher teaching of history ha* been in «great measure 
lraosf<"rmed, in « 'ty, within the last thirty yean. 

The jiioceas has been gradual, ns it ought to have I 
has consisted in a succession of alight modification*. Knt 
although a rational continuity has been obwrfSd in tin* «tope 
taken, the great number of these steps haa not failed, m 
these Inst days, to astonish, and Alia 

Publie opinion, to which appeal has btM mud- in I 
of reforms, has been noiuewlm nrpii 'eing appealed 

to so often, and perhaps it is nol *M bo indicate here, 

once more, the gem licanec and she lzu> if the 

movement which we nre witnessing. 

I. Before the last yea» of tho Second I • higher 

teaching of the historical sciences was organised in France 

(on no coherent system .' 
Hun were chairs of history in different institulion- . 
types: at the College de France, m the Fam' 
of letters, and in the "special schools," such as the 1 
normale supérieure and the Ecole des ehartea. 

The College de France was a relic of Um in 
the nrteirn rtgivu, It was founded in the sixteenth century 

' On lb* organiMLicu of higher education in Vrancv *( Ihii epoch 
•fid on lbs first rvfonu*. •*• lb* «sella i it vest si M- L Liard. 
/' EmM.ynrmcnt tupérmi* m /Voi»f*. F*na, 1888-04, 3 roU. 8*0. 
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in opposition to the scholastic SorWne, to V* a refuse (nt 

the new sciences, ft] ] itprwiHr 

ing historically the higher speculative si 

free inquiry, and the interests of pur» science 

nalely, in the domain of the historical eejancea, : 

de France had allowed its i* .iWreiad up to 

a certain point. The great men who Uu^: rj in this 

illustrious institution (J. Miche let, fur example), were not 

technical expert*, nor eren men of learn: I * proper 

sense of the word. The audiencea which thry swayed hy 

their eloquence were not composed of student* of history. 

The Faculties of Letters formed part of s lyiUm nub 
liahed by the Napoleonic legislator. This Ir^ialatcr, in 
creating the I-'aculties, hy no means entertained lb* daaujrn 
of encouraging scientific research. Ho had nn great lote fot 
science. The Faculties of Law, of ModioiM, tads» OH, were 
intended by liim to Ije professional school ,g society 

with the lawyers, pi. il 

hrM ol tti» fivi I h atjfta werr from th* 

ginning, to perform the part allotted thorn, while the ether 
two. Law and Medicine, successfully performed theirs. Tb«- 
Faculties of Catholic Theology did nut train the priests 
needed by society, because the Stat* contented to the ado- 
istion of the priest* being conduct* ma semi- 

naries. The Faculties BOM and of Letter» d»d oei 

train the professors for secondary education, the tngmt-tn, 
and so on, needed by soo» here Mi 

the triumphant competition »| ''special schools " pr+w 
ously uHtitut* --I . the Ei "!<■ normale, the Ebola | 
The Faculties of Catb : -Scienwa, and of 

Letters were therefore obliged lo i at Menée by 

i modes of tel , irticular, the proleeana ei 

history in the Faculties of Lett*: nd'-rtake the 

instruction of en who ■ 

y in the rycfls* Uapnved of theae apeci»! | they 

• 'tnselvea in a iiialogoua to that of thma 
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charged with historical instruction at the Collège Je Franc*. 
Th-y too were not, as a rule, technical experts. For half a 
century they carried on the work of higher popularisation 
in lectures delivered to large audiences of leisured person» 
(since much abused), who were attracted by the force, the 
oleganco, uni the pllMlfng style of their diction. 

133m Enaction of training the future teachers for secondary 
education was lOSflmad fur the Ecole normale tOperiluT*. 
Now at this epoch it was an admitted principle that to be 
a good secondary teacher it is necessary for a man to know, 
and sufficient to know perfectly, the subject ho is charged 
to tench. The one is certainly necessary, but the other is 
not sufficient: knowledge of a different, of a higher, nrder 

>is no leas indispensable than the regular " scholastic " equij»- 
men!. At :he Book there was never any question of such 
higher knowledge, but» in accordance with the prevailing 
theory, preparation was made for secondary teaching simply 
by imparting it. QbvoviJF, as the École normale linsalvvays 
been excellently recruited, the system ill VOgtM has not pre- 

» vented it from numbering among ita former pupils men of 
the first order, not only as professors, thinkers, or writers, 
hut even as critical scholars. But it must be recognised 
that tiny made their way for themselves, in spite of the 
system, not thanks to it, after, not during, their pupilage, 
priTi ip.illv wlh-u they had the advantage, during a stay 
at the French School at Athens, of the wholesome conlact 
with documents which they had not enjoyed at the Rue 
■ i'l In "Dots il iim( v. '..ni stRUgs," it has been said, "that 

n iinin -mention» ol pfofftiinTi nonld bsw bom tanned 

oie normale incapable of utilising documentât 

... 9 of history, on lotting tho 

ie not prepared either to tOBOD history, wh 
h i.l lotraod in a great hurry, or to investigate difficult 

qnortjaai" ' 

As for the Ecole des chart*», which was founded und. I 
K. LtTwe, QntttUtfU tfrnmywrnnif nalumal, p, tj. 
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the Restoration, it fia, from a certain point ot vis*. 

E2m Ottofla* de&igried - to train 

those useful functionaries, archivist Bat 

profasrioual ir was earij a itric* mioi- 

mum, and the École de» chartes was organised on a tary 
original plan, with a riew to provide a rational and oom piste 

• nticeship for the young men H **ad to atody 

usera] French history. The pupil) 
• Imrtea did not follow mi) Donne of " media» val history," 
but they leitmt all that is nece*"nry for d & oo ta» 

ion of the still open questions of mvdusval hi»torj. 
Hero alone, in virtue of an accidenlal anomaly, tbo subjects 
which are ppelimiaary and auxiliary i I '.as arch 

were system a lically taught. Wt bsYtf ilfeedj> ti*d QeOaaiofi 
to no- tote uf this rircumster.i ■ 

This wm the state of affair» when, toward* th# end of in* 
BeaQfld JCinj'ir-, ft vigorous reform movement »ot in. Soma 

ig Preaohman had risila 1 Genou *i been »*. 

by the rapsrioritj of Ui** German stem over the 

Napoleonic system of Faculties and special schoole. Cav> 
tainly Franca, with its defective organisation, had produced 
many men and many work», but it now Iwgan to be bato 
that "in all kind* ft! tmterpri**» Um l*a*t poaaiblfl part 
should bo left to rlian.f." and thai " wli-n an inttilat*i& 

OtM lo train [^.feasor* of history and historians, il 
ought to supply them with the means of becoming wbet 
them to bo." 
M v. Duqj, minattet of V< I -n, supported 

ins of a renaissance of lbs higher »tudies. But b>* 
did not think it practicable to int. ;<urpos*j ulnar 

of remodelling, of fusing, or "( r<uppr-«ang tn«m, with ta* 
iutions, — i! -tarn 

of Letter*, the Ec«»Uj normale ira, lb» Eeole daa 

charte*, all of which wero cuuseirrated by the aftrrioot Ihev 
tendered, and by the lustre they received from Um 

' <* «/*«. P 55 
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eminent men who had been, or were. »d with theiu. 

He changed nothing, he added. He crowned the somewhat. 
heterogeneous edifice of existing institutions by the creation 
of an " Ecole pratique des hautes eludes," which was estab- 
lished at the Sot bonne in 1868. 

The Ecole pratique des hautes études (historical and 
philological section) was intended by those who founded it 
to prepare young nun for research of a scientific character. 
It waa not meant to be subservient to the interesta of the 
professions. and there was to be no popularisation. Students 

not to go there to learn the results obtained by *oi- 
but, Cm llie same p Uiy which takes the »-h-.*m ic:il «indent 
tu the laboratory, to ba mil the technical method* 

by ttlix-h new results can l>e obtained. Thus the spirit of 
the new institution was not without some analogy to that 
Of the primitive tradition of the Collège do France. It was 
endeavoured to do there, for all the branches of universal 
Matory and philology, whit hud long been done at the 
del ch.irtea for the limited domain of French mediaeval 
history. 

II. Aa long as the Faculties of Letters were satisfied to 
be as they were (that is, without students), and as long as 
their ambition did not go beyond their tradition -t I functions 
{the holding of publia lectures, the c nfrrring of degré*»), 
the organisation of the higher teaching of the historical 
sciences in France remained in the condition which m have 
described. When the Faculties of Letters began bo seek 
a new justification for their exiatenco and now functions, 
changes liecame inevitable. 

This is not the place to explain why and how the 
Faculties of Letters were led to desire to work more 
actively, or rather in other ways than in the past, for the 
promotion of the historical sciences. M V l'uruy, in 
inaugurating the fccole des hautes études at tin Sorhurnie, 
bad declared that this young and rigorous plant would 

tadoc the old stones ; and, without a doubt* the 
: 
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spectacle of the fruitful activity of the École da* hautes 
études has contributed not a little to awaken the cunscienre 
of the Faculties.. On the the 

Ik authorities, which have increased the jitrv/nnri of the 
Faculties, which have built palaces for them, and liberal! r 
endowed them with the materials require*! by their 
has imposed new duties on these prmi khm. 

It is about twenty -five years since the Faculties of letters 
began to transform themselves, and during linn pei 
progressive transformation has occasioned c-bangee in the 
whole fabric of the higher teaching of historical science in 
France, which up I CM had remained unshaken, even 

liy the ingenious addition of 1868. 

III. The liret care of the Faculties was to provide litem 
1 with student* This w« not, to be sure, the main 
difficulty, for the Ecole normale supérieure (in which twenty 
pupua an admitted 

of candidates) was no longer sufficient for the recruiting of 
the now numerous bods iged in secondary 

education. Many young men who had been candidats* 
Qg witli the pupils of the £co!e normale supérieure) 
fol the degrees which give access to the scholastic profee- 
OOD, were thrown on their own resource*. Hen waa an 
assured supply of students. At the same time the military 
laws» by attaching much-prized immunities to the title of 
licencié èx lettrée, were calculated to attract to the Fs^ultsea, 
if they prepan id for the licentiate, a large and Tear 

interesting class of young men. Lastly, the foreign*» (ao 
numerous at the École das hsuU* etudes), who coma to 
Fran* •■ to complets i who up 

to that lime ware surprised to have pro- 

titing bjf lln- I w.re sure to go 1 » toon ao 

they found there something analogous to what 1 
bean accustomed to find In the German universities, and the 
they wanted. 

Before students in any great number could be taught tie 
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w aj |o Mu Facilities, great effort* were necessnry and several 
years jMUKfil ; but it was alter the Faculties obtained the 
students they desired that the real problems presented ( 
themselves for aolm 

The great majority of the students in the Facnltifs »<f 
Letters have been originally candidates for degree», for 
the licentiate, and (or agrégation^ who entered with the 
avowed intention of "preparing " for the licentiate and 
for agrégation. The Faculties have not been able to 
escape the obligation of helping them in this " preparation " 
Hut, twenty years ago, examinations were still conceived in 
accordance with ancient formula. The licentiate was 
attestation of advanced secondary study, a kind of M higher 
baccalaureate " ; for the agrégation in the classe* of history 
md geography (which became the real lieentia docendi\ the 
candid;it*'s were required to show that they " had a very good 
knowledge of the subjects they would be charged to teach." 
Rwwafarth there was a danger lest the teaching of the 
Faculties, which must, lifco that of the Ecole normale 
stipi'-rit'ure, be preparatory for the examinations for the 
li'-'-ntiaU» and for ay n'y tit ton, Mionld t»e compelled by the 
stances to assume the same character. Note 
I certain emulation could not fail to arise between the 
I » 1 1 aoIo normale and those of the Faculties in the 

■ii» for aijré'jatù'u. The agrlyaNtM programmes 
being what they were, this emulation seemed likely to have 
Hanging the rival teachers and student* more 
and more in school work, not of a scientific kind, equally 
devoid of dignity and real utility. 

The danger was very serious. It was perceived from 
the first by those dttMJgtriad promoters of the reform if 
the Faculties, MM. A. Dumont, L. Kind, K. Lavisse. M 
Lavish wrote in 1884: "To maintain that the Faculties 
hsTO for their chief object the preparation for examinations 
is to substitute drill for scientific culture: this is the serious 
grievance which able men have against the partisans of 
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innovation The partJMpgol innovation reply that they 

have seen the drawbacks of the new departure fram Ifca 
beginning, but that they are convinced that a modincsttoe, 
of the examination system will follow the reform of higher 
education ; that a réconciliation will In found batwassa 
xi-niific work and the pre nations; sad 

Hint thus the only grievance, their opjinnenU hare njsinel 
them will fall to the ground." It h only doing juatic» to 
the foremost champion of reform to acknowledge that h- 
was never tired of insisting on the weak point ; and in onivr 
to convince oneaelf th.v /iitëtûm hae always 

bean considered the key-etoneof the i - ofxansaa- 

tion of higher education in France, it is only nrns—ry to 
look through the speeches and the article* entitled " reloca- 
tion and Examinations, " " Examinations at -"'.u-ly 
and Kxamin;.: , ulu-h M Lavias*. i •- '■lle*-t*d in 
his three volumes poblfahad «' interval's sj hre mm froea 
1885 onwards: Question* d'tnteignemeitt R twitâ H 
mit, A pT'ijto* an R 

Tims the question of bill i< '-xaaunatiraaa 

1 ■•-•nnected with higher edneej «, ayrrf yh i—a. 

doctorate) has l*©n placed on the or: 1 day. It waa 

there in 1884 ; it la still there in 1897. Iîut» during tl. 

i, \isiblo progress lias been mad* in the direction when 
we consider the right one, and now a solution a**mi n«sn*. 

IV. The old examination-*yM< 
degrees to show that thoy had meet Ted an «xntdlsut secondary 
education. As it condemned those candidate*, students 
receiving higher instruction, to ftxtri Lha earns kiftd 

as those of which they bad already had thsir ill in th* 
lycée*, it was a «impie matter ui attarl II It was defended 
feebly, and baa been demolished. 

But how was it to I problem waa very 

complex. Is it any « tat it waa not solved at a 

stroke Î 

lr*t of nil, it was in][«>rtant to coma t« an agraei 
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preliminary question : What are the capacities axtd what 
is th*> knowledge students should be ra [Hired to give proof 
of possessing ? General knowledge 1 Technical knowledge 
■ad the capacity of doing original research (as at the École 
des chartes end the École des hautes études 1 1 Pedagogic 
capacity î It came gradually to be recognised that, con- 
ng the great extent and variety of the class From 
which the student* are drawn, it is necessary to draw 
distinctions, 

F rum candidates for the licentiate it is enough to require 
that they should give proof of good general culture, per 
nutting them at the saute time, if they wish, to show that 
they have a tast«» for, and some experience in, original 

From the candidates for a<jr-'ij>iticm {Ha H ho 

uly obtaineil the Licentiate, theft will ! ».- required 
( r ) formal proof that they know, by experience, what it is 
to slinly an historical problem, anil that they have the 
technical knowledge necessary for such studies; {2) proof 
of pedagogic' I i* a professional necessity for 

this e] 

Thestodent> win. •■■n*«l i.I»t* ■ thing neil 

:1ip licentiate nor foi ùçrëgahon, Usd who arc simply 
seeking to obtain scientific mit j.iti.-n — the old programmes 
(li<l not contemplate ; 1 e existence of such a class of students 
—will merely be require'! tn prove that they have profited 
bv the tuition and the advice thai BftYfl 1 «■ ■■ 1 v> • L 

This settled, a great stride has been mad*. Pot -uea, 

as we know, regulate study. !'■< tiftM "f Bhfl author)' 
the programmes historical Bti tiet will now 

have the threefold character which it U desirable that they 
should have. General culture will not cease to be hold in 
honour. Technical exercises in criticism and research «ill 
luve their le .lace. I-n-tly, jwdagogy (theor* 

and practical) will not be neglected. 

The difficulties begin when it is attempted to determine 
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the testa which, in each department, a» the beet, that 
is, the most conclusive. On : una ililkr 



Though no one now conteste the pr iha modal of 

Application which Lave hitherto beta ao gg eatajd d© 

not meet with unanimous approval. The Tganiaatioo of 
the licentiate has Iwen rvVÏSed Gfcm * «UlaW 

relating to the aprfpaffofl in hietaj formed or 

ame; I tÛMfl And ttâl H BOl Lhn tod. New eto- 

étions are impcro: tl what is the impnrtaiiea of 

this instability — of which, however, complainte lw«in to bo 
heard ' — if it is established, aa we believe it ia, that t u ryr — 
towards a better state of thing» has been continuous through 
all these change?, without any notable retrogress t»a t 

There is no need to explain here in detail th« •lirTereot 
h have been put a Wo 

have had occ:i "Isewherr. 1 Now thai 

most of wh.it we objected to has h I, what m 

the use of revivin hall not evwa 

mention tho poùnii '"© present »y*tetn eeene to 

us to bo still ■ -is raaeoo to 

hope that it will soon b I a v»rt a> 

manneT. to amt thai ti •»« now confac 

a new diploma, lh< 
the «Uulenis baTO a right to .'«-ok, bui 
for agrégation are ■ 

studies, analog lea haute» r-badea, 

the '■■■■(■'' • >( thl 1 the doctorate ia 

philosophy s mon univorutua. is ffiran to those 

■todents of history who, qualified bv a certain acadeauoaJ 
standing, have posi principal 

tests nn , batidaa questions on the "adanaaa" am 
historical NMM :h« deienc* of as 

te Kiêiorvjiu, lu [.. 46. 

■ 8** tho tfcvw internatunait .{'msn'/mMf. the JWw 

1S94, JkIj |S|); mad aha 

: iTa'taH vitort.r/y. Says. iftos 
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i£inal monograph. Kvory one now recognises that "the 
examinât i D i i t he diploma of studies will yield excellent 
fruit, if tho vigilance and conscientiousness of examiners 
maintain it at its proper vahir." l 

V. To sum up, the attractions of preparation for degrees 
hsjTO bfOOghft th* Faculties a lmst of students, lîut, under 
the old system of exominationa for the licentiate and for 
rUion, preparation for degrees was a task which did not 
harmonise very well with the vrork which the Faculties 
deemed suituhle for themselves, useful to their pupils, 
m I pous to science. The examination-system baa 

therefore been pereeveringly reformed, not without difficulty, 
into conformity with a certain ideal of what the li 
teaching of history ought to be. The result is that the 
Ptottltief have taken rank among the institutions « 

tribut* to the positive progress of Um historical sciences. 
An enumeration of the works winch have appeared under 
their auspices during the last few years would, if necessary, 
bear witness to the fact. 

Tills evolution has already produced satisfactory results, 
snd will product more if it goes on a* well as it has began. 
To begin with, the trafic i notion in 

Ikies has broogbl .1 bout a corresponding Imnsfonm* 
tion at tho Boob normile Supérieur* Bw fioois normale 
hua al", Eh two years, been awarding a "i 

iiid researches, pedagogic exorcises, and jgta luire 

are encouraged there in the same degree m 
Facilities. It no* ditto* from the Foi dties onl} in li 
a close institution, recruited ondei 
practically it id a Faculty like the other?, but with a small 
number of select students, Secondly, tl dos 

hautes etudes and the Êcolv dv- e&nrtet, both ol wh« h 
will be insteÏÏed it the and ol 1897, in lee renovated 

' firvut Aifforiguc, It p. 98. 1 B*1 I via* where what I 

b»v* lief» cwuteoted myself with iftatS&f, See the JUvu* iuttrwUwuU* 
J* I mhynment. HOT. 1S97.— [C. V. L.] 
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Sorbonne, have still their justification Un « xiataar* , 
many specialists at- i l.»uU- 

> which are not, and doubtlcos nercr will In, repr» 
Benied in the Faculties; and, in the cam of th« stud»*» 
bearing on mediaeval history, the body 

BtcoetiOO g v.::i at the BOOM lit U alwaya bi 

incomparable. Bnl !i* Eco» 

des hautes etudes École dee chart** on the OS* 

hand, and the Faculties on the other, hu disappeared. AH 
these instituti y si dissimilar, will h-- i <jd- 

operate for the purpose of « moa work ta 

a common spirit. Each of these retain* iU name, ita a*ao» 
nomy, and ite traditions ; bol rai a whoW: 

the historical section of on i 

vaster than the one which was aan>.< l law is 

1896. <>; bhia "greater" CJflÎTasity, Uh I -bartaa, 

the Kcolc des hautes études, thf mi «In eup^neurm, 

and the whole body of historical instruction |?i»aû by list 
Ktculty of Letters, are now practically so man.v 
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